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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


JOHN G. GODDING. 


Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Honored Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


It is a great pleasure to me to call to order the sixtieth annual meeting of this 
great and honored Association. 

It is also a pleasure that we meet at this time, in the beautiful and modern city 
of Denver. Here we shall dwell for a short time, and may the energy and thought 
which have inspired the great and rapid progress of this city be in part ours, and 
may we receive inspiration to take up the work of our calling and profession and 
carry it on to a greater development for the benefit of the present and the future. 

Seventeen years ago we met here in the Queen City of the Rockies. It was a 
pleasure to everyone present at that time, to receive of the hospitality extended 
to them; that hospitality was genuine, I am sure, for again we are here and the 
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proof which is shown by looking at the program, arranged by the good people of 
Denver for our benefit, is conclusive. 

It would be interesting to review and note the influence, progress, and growth 
this Association has made in Pharmaceutical Education during these seventeen 
years, and to review as well the previous years of our existence, but that would 
take too much of your time and is really needless, for Dr. Whelpley gave us a 
very interesting and able resume of fifty years of work of this Association at the 
time of his service in this chair. 

Today we reach the beginning of another decade, and I feel that it is indeed 
an honor and privilege which I appreciate at its true value, to preside over this 
great convention on the occasion of its sixtieth meeting. Sixty years of continued 
progress from the smallest beginnings to the present magnitude, while ever 


Joun G. Goppinc, President, 1911-1912. W. B. Day, President, 1912-1913. 


Upward and Onward has been the watchwcrd, until here today from the mountain 
heights of this fair city we, for a moment cast a backward glance to that far 
eastern city where the first meeting was held. The years have been years of 
fruitful endeavor and the decade since the semi-centennial has been marked by 
the accomplishment of much, namely : 

The growth of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, then two 
years old, representing twenty-six colleges, today increased to thirty-five colleges. 
This period also marks the sixtieth anniversary of the organization of this Associa- 
tion by five of these colleges. 

The establishment of the National Association Boards of Pharmacy now about 
to hold its ninth annual meeting. 

The Bulletin of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the messenger of the 
present Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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The organization of eleven active Local Branches, and not the least important, 
the growth in membership of the Association from 1231 to about 2600. 


UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIA. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association has always taken an active interest 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia and some of the abstracts given us at our 
last convention of the work of the committee on its revision, together with the 
methods noted since, of gleaning practical knowledge for the ninth revision, leads 
me to say that this revised text-book of governmental authority will undoubtedly 
rank as first among the Pharmacopoeias of the world, both as an educational and 


WILHELM BopeMANN, First Vice-President. 


practical standard, and I am glad we are able to state that the work is largely that 
of the members of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


The fourth edition of the National Formulary, written, compiled and edited by 
a committee of this Association under the chairmanship of C. L. Diehl, is about 
to be published. This work is one of our text-books and second only in importance 
to the United States Pharmacopoeia. It is filling its mission with increasing 
interest to the pharmaceutical and medical professions, as amply shown by the 
work and attention given to it by both of the above professions the past year. 

From the pharmacists’ viewpoint the National Formulary, coupled with the 
propaganda work has become most valuable, in fact, too much cannot be said 
about its value. From all over the country we know of the great Propaganda 
movement and its success in a financial way to the pharmacist, and its professional 
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and ethical help to the physician. For the pharmacist, aside from the financial 
point of view, it is giving him greater practical experience than ever. It is 
requiring more attention and study of the professional side of his business and 
the necessary laboratory work is bringing about a need and desire on the part of 
proprietors and clerks for greater improvement, indeed, even to investigation and 
research. 

This Association should use every means to engage the co-operation of the 
Boards of Pharmacy of all states to require every licensed pharmacist to have 
a copy of the United States Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary, which: 
requirement is only a requisite in a few of the states. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


With the advent of 1912 the proposed Journal of a year ago has become a 
reality, and the Association takes pride in its publication, so ably edited, and in 
a style so well in keeping with the dignity of our Association and the profession: 
at large. 

The editorials, scientific articles, reports, and the recording of transactions in 
general pertaining to our calling, are of such high character as to make the 
Journal an organ of great value to the Association, its local branches and to: 
every pharmacist. 

It gives to our members clear and comprehensive information. By its intrinsic 
value it supplies the Association with means for appealing for new members. 
The pharmacist of today whose business requires both professional and business. 
training should consider it a necessity in his library. I urge every member’s 
indorsement and earnest assistance in extending its influence and circulation. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 


The attention of the Association is called to the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, of 
which a second edition is in preparation. There has been a great need of co- 
ordination between the work of the colleges and the boards of pharmacy, and 
the idea of a syllabus to meet this need originated in New York state, but the 
work was so important that it soon aroused widespread interest and the National 
Syllabus Committee, composed of twenty-one members of the Association and of 
college faculties and examining boards, was organized. The unselfish and devoted 
work of the members of this committee should be appreciated by all. In the first 
edition of a book created in such manner there were certain to be various faults 
of more or less importance. The committee state that they have been glad to 
receive helpful criticism on the work and hope and expect that in the second 
edition these faults will be corrected, and that all that is worthy in the first edition 
will be retained. The Association is largely represented in the work, and should 
continue to bear its share of the expenses of the committee. Certainly the 
Syllabus is meeting with approbation in its field of usefulness. 


RECEIPT BOOK. 


At the present time the Department of Pharmaceutical Formulas has published 
100 receipts in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Many 
are in local use. Heretofore, when needed they were not to be found without 
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much searching and then with varying success as to reliable direction in com- 
pounding. 

It seems desirable that these formulas should be the forerunner of the “Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association Receipt Book.” The publishing of such a book 
would probably add prestige and revenue to this Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association was represented at the convention 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists last September at Niagara Falls 
by a delegation and the President. 
Secretary Beal addressed the convention with his inimitable style and ability. 
The cordial relations existing between these two great Associations, so actively 
engaged in their respective fields, were expressed on every hand. 


Cuarces M. Foro, EuGeNe G. EBERLE, 
Second Vice-President and Local Secretary. Chairman of the Council. 


United action of both Associations upon matters of vital and mutual interest. 
such as National Legislation, Educational and Commercial Pharmacy, wield an 
influence that is not to be accomplished alone and is to be heartily commended. 

Delegates were appointed to the Convention held last week at Milwaukee, also 
to that of the American Medical Association at Atlantic City the past June. 

I will not anticipate the report of these delegations by any words of mine as you 
will be pleased to hear from them a full account of the proceedings. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Through the Membership Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and its Secretary, Treasurer and President, greetings were extended to each 
state organization. An appeal for new members was made before their respective 
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conventions by our representatives, who were cordially received, and our Associa- 
tion favorably brought before large numbers. 

This effort to bring our Association before the meetings of our calling should 
be continued. The establishment has been suggested of a Federation of State 
Pharmaceutical Associations or a delegate body made up from each of their re- 
spective Legislative Committees to cooperate with this Association in like manner 
to that of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National 
Boards of Pharmacy, a federation ready for quick and united action in relation 
to National Legislation and uniform Food and Drug Laws. I believe such a body 
would become of value to the Association and the pharmacists throughout the 
country, and that conditions existing in different states would be brought out and 
adjusted for the betterment of all. I recommend that this subject be referred to 
the Council. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The subject of Membership has received the attention of many Presidents of 
this Association and their suggestions adopted with good success, yet the fact re- 
mains that many pharmacists are not within our ranks who should be, notwith- 
standing the untiring work of our able Membership Committee. 

As new blood is the life of any organization, I believe we should use some 
method of publicity to gain an increase in membership, and with this idea in mind 
would suggest that we start proper and aggressive advertising, possibly the dis- 
tribution of our JOURNAL, either free or by subscription, among non-members, and 
other forms of publicity. This to be carried out by the Council and the General 
Committee on Membership and Reception. 

There exists an erroneous idea with many pharmacists that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association is for the strictly scientific pharmacists, chemists and 
the colleges of pharmacy. When their attention is called to the work of the dif- 
ferent sections and their advantages, they immediately become members. I be- 
lieve this publicity, together with the great assistance of the propaganda with 
the National Formulary, the Local Branches and the new JouRNAL will ultimately 
result in a much larger membership of the Association. 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT. 


By the resignation of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley as chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, the profession of Pharmacy has suffered the loss of 
an honest and efficient official. 

At the time of our last Convention, a year ago, Dr. Wiley was under charges 
of a serious nature and he was receiving a great deal of adverse criticism. Since 
that time he has been entirely exonorated, and given an immense amount of 
praise for the work he has performed. For personal reasons he has since resigned 
and we hope an equally true and efficient man may fill the position made vacant 
by him. 

It seems to me for the good of the people of this great country that every as- 
sistance should be given the President of these United States by men whose pro- 
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fession brings them in touch with the class of men from whose ranks the kind of 
man should be selected. 

This Association should use every legitimate means in advocating the filling of 
that position by one thoroughly trained and educated in the profession of chem- 
istry and pharmacy. An appointment of such great importance should be care- 
fully made. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHARMACY. 


The eleventh International Congress of Pharmacy at the Hague meets in Sep- 
tember, 1913. The Congress will consist of five sections. 


1. General Subjects. 

2. Galenical Pharmacy. 
3. Chemistry. 

4. Botany. 

5. Bromatology. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association is invited to take part in this Con- 
gress by sending delegates. Whether it is desirable to be represented is for you to 
determine. I suggest that this be referred to the Council. 


PHARMACISTS IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


The increased membership from the Public Health and Marine Hospital | 
Service has been larger than any previous year, due to our efforts for co-operation 
= in the work. This Association is so closely allied with the service that this gen- 
erous response from them should be given our continued support. 


CONFERENCE OF FOOD AND DRUG CHEMISTS. 


It has been suggested that such an organization be perfected. As there are a 
number within this Association in several states who are intrusted with the en- 
actment and enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, such an organization 
should become affiliated with the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


DRUG REFORM. 


Your Committee Report on Drug Reform will be received with much interest. 
The plea for uniformity of Drug Standards and uniform requirements in dis- 
pensing has met with a measure of success and is being agitated in some of the 
Pharmaceutical Associations; its adoption is safeguarding the public, and every 
reputable physician should indorse it. There is no desire to create a monopoly in 
drug dispensing for the druggist, but we maintain that drug dispensing requires 
special training and those who assume the responsibility of the pharmacist as 
dispenser should comply with the legal requirements of inspection of his stock. 
He should comply with the laws which regulate the practice of pharmacy in his 
state. 
The situation is fittingly expressed by an honored member of this Association. 
“Tt is utterly unfair to the pharmacist to require him to undergo long years of 
preparation and pass examinations to practice his profession and then for him 
to meet at every point the unjust competition of unscrupulous physicians who 
have never taken degrees or passed an examination. 
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“Also the non-fulfillment of the Pure Food and Drug Laws regarding the in- 
spection of stock. 

“The American Pharmaceutical Association has an opportunity to take up this 
work and I hope it will be kept in sight until all the states take action along the 
same lines as the Kansas Pharmaceutical Association.” 


LOCAL BRANCHES. 


There has been organized the past year two or more local branches of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. These branches may be productive of 
much good in their different communities by adopting the recommendation of 
the Secretary of this Association, which is that joint meetings be held of phar- 
maceutical organizations with the American Pharmaceutical Association 


JosepH W. ENGLAND, C. Lewis 
Secretary of the Council. Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy. 


Branches. This has been tried by some of the branches with marked success. 
These branches can contribute much to the parent body. 


PRE-REQUISITE LAW. 


There has been considerable discussion of the pre-requisite law and the Boards 
of Pharmacy of a few states already demand that an applicant for registration 
be a graduate of a recognized College of Pharmacy. 

Although this is an old subject, I believe it is pertinent to the work of this 
Association. It is now receiving considerable attention in many states and should 
in all, to the end that a pre-requisite law be established in all the states, for this 
is a step in advancing pharmaceutical education. It should receive our continued 
co-operation and support and especially that of the State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions and State Boards of Pharmacy. 
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BUSINESS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The executive business of this Association is conducted by the Council, whose 
meetings are open to all, and while it is well for members to be conversant with 
the work done by the Council, it can be safely stated that all business is carefully, 
expeditously and economically handled. 

The results of these meetings are printed in our JouRNAL, and should be care- 
fully noted by every delegate before coming to the Convention so we could dis- 
pense with the reading of the minutes of the meetings of the Council, thereby 
saving a great deal of time for the general sessions, which is never sufficient for 
the important business and matters that should come before the Convention. 

Again much time is lost to the incoming President and considerable trouble 
to the General Secretary caused from the fact that our by-laws do not fully state 
what committees are appointed by the President or Council. This also applies 
to the work of the committees. They are appointed by the President and they 
immediately ascertain what their duties are to be. 

The ceremony of installation has long been of insufficient importance as con- 
ducted in the past, due to the fact that it has taken place at the end of our meeting 
when it often happens that there is barely a quorum and some of the officers to 
be installed, have left for their homes. As a matter of courtesy to the incoming 
officers and a ceremony which represents their introduction to the Association 
which has selected them to conduct the affairs of this time honored organization, 
I believe they should be inducted into office with the dignity and honor becoming 
an Association of this character. A change of time for installation would be 
welcomed by them and certainly would be of no loss to the Association. I sug- 
gest these subjects be referred to the Committee on Reorganization and Revision 
of By-Laws. 


COMMITTEE ON PHARMACEUTICAL COLLECTION AT WASHINGTON, 


After much correspondence with our members within a reasonable distance of 
the Pharmaceutical Collection at Washington, it has been exceedingly difficult 
to secure a chairman. I recommend that the Committee on Pharmaceutical Col- 
lection be consolidated with the Historical Section. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Gone but not forgotten! With reverence we pay our tribute of love and re- 
spect to the memory of those who during the past year have passed to the larger 
life. Foremost among these stand the names of the late Enno Sander, who was 
President in 1871; A. K. Finlay in 1891; Charles E. Dohme in 1868; Henry 
3iroth, Honorary President the present year; including the valued members, 
William Muir, George H. Hitchcock, Thomas Doliber and Gustavus Ramsperger. 
We shall miss their wise council and the inspiration of their strong personality as 
devoted to Pharmacy. May we ever gratefully cherish their memories and strive 
to emulate their virtues. 

In closing, allow me to say that our Association with its established JoURNAL, 
greatly increased membership, a growing interest in the United States Pharma- 
copeeia and National Formulary by the Medical Profession and the general in- 
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crease in the attendance at the Colleges of Pharmacy, all indicate that the pendu- 
lum is now swinging back to true Pharmacy. Education and individuality are 
being more and more recognized by people in general. 

This Association has been called a post-graduate course in Pharmacy. It has 
been the strong hand for the betterment of Pharmacy and its influence as an edu- 
cational factor will be recognized to a greater extent in the future. 

“So it behooves every member of this Association to stand with one purpose, 
one aim, to raise high the standard of our profession and do all we can and should 
do in relieving pain and suffering.” 

At this time I wish to call your attention to the prompt and efficient work of 
the Council for the continued prosperity of the Association and to heartily thank 
the officers and committees for the very able manner in which they have per- 
formed their duties to the Association and for their great assistance to me. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY AND EDITOR OF THE 
JOURNAL. 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS IN CARE OF GENERAL SECRETARY. 

Owing to the change in fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, the 
financial accounts of the General Secretary are separated into two divisions, the 
first covering the period from September 1, 1911, the time the books were turned 
over to him, until the end of the fiscal year, December 31, 1911; the second cover- 
ing the first half of the new fiscal year, or from January 1 to July 1, 1912, 
inclusive. 


Cash Received From September 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
(As per itemized statements submitted herewith.) 


.99 
$773.67 


Cash Received for First Half of Fiscal Year, January 1, 1912, to 
July 1, 1912, Inclusive. 
(As per itemized statement submitted herewith.) 


4.37 
Journal Subscriptions and Advertising.......... 731.97 
Advertising Collected Since July 1............. 896.23 . 
$3,399.62 
$4,173.29 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

As shown by preceding exhibits, the receipts on account of National Formulary 

from September 1 to December 1, 1911, and from January 1 to July 1, 1912, 
amount in all to $2432.85. 
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Expenditures on account of National Formulary in the same period of time 
amount to $1,134.61, of which was expended for manufacture and sale of the 
book $554.51, and $580.10 devoted to the work of revision. During the year 
there were ordered four printings of 500 copies each. 

According to the last report received from the printer, there should be in his 
possession and on hand at the Secretary’s office, sixteen copies in cloth, plain; 
a° three copies in cloth, interleaved; six copies in sheep, plain; thirty-two copies 
sheep, interleaved, and 500 copies in sheets ready for binding. 


Fe REVISED EDITION OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


The general Secretary not being a member of the National Formulary Com- 
mittee, is unable to name any date at which time the Fourth Revision of the 
volume may be expected, but hopes that the manuscript will be ready for the 
printer some time near the middle of the year 1913. Allowing a liberal amount 
of time for the setting of type, preparing of plates, printing and binding, the 
new volume should be ready for distribution not later than the first of January, 
1914, 

This estimate is based upon an examination of the published reports of the 
committee’s work. 


FUTURE METHOD OF PUBLICATION AND SELLING THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

Hitherto the Association has assumed the burden both of manufacturing and 
of marketing the National Formulary. The printing and binding have been done 
a° by the Wickersham Printing Co., of Lancaster, Pa., while the marketing of the 
volume has been in the hands of the General Secretary. 


The schedule of prices is as follows: 


National Formulary, cloth, plain ...................06. $1.50 
National Formulary, cloth, interleaved ................ 1.75 
National Formulary, sheep, plain ..................... 1.85 
National Formulary, sheep, interleaved ................ 2.00 


The discounts allowed are as follows: 


On orders for not less than 50 copies............... 20% 
On orders for not less than 100 copies............... 25% 


Orders for five or more copies are sent directly to the printer, who attends 
to the work of packing and shipment. Orders for smaller numbers are filled 
directly from the Secretary’s office. 

The Secretary believes the time has come when the Council should seriously 
consider whether this method of sale is to be continued, or whether the Associa- 
tion shall pursue a method similar to that employed in the marketing of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. The latter is manufactured by one publishing | 

. house and, on order of the Board of Trustees, is turned over, in quantities of 
several hundred at a time, to another publishing house, which attends to all the 
details of distribution. The distributing agent is responsible for the books from 
the time they are turned over until the price of the same has been remitted to 
the Board of Trustees. 
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Each copy bears a serially numbered coupon. These coupons are held by the 
Secretary of the Board and are supplied to the manufacturer from time to time 
as required, so that the number of books printed and sold can be traced at all 
times. 

The present method of marketing the National Formulary involves a great deal 
of detail and occupies a considerable portion of the time of the General Secre- 
tary, which, I believe, could be used in other ways to the greater advantage of 
the Association. . 

It is probably true that under the present method the Association derives a 
somewhat larger revenue from the book than if it were handled by a general 
agent, but I doubt whether the small additional profit is sufficient in the long run 
to compensate the Association for the amount of the General Secretary’s time 
which it requires, and if an additional assistant were employed to look after the 
work, this saving would be more than entirely wiped out. 

After a serious consideration of the matter, and after consultation with some 
of the members and officers most intimately connected with the business of the As- 
sociation, I am inclined to recommend that, beginning with the issue of the Re- 
vised or Fourth Edition, the work of marketing be placed in the hands of some 
responsible firm whose business it is to publish and sell books; that the manufac- 
turing of the book be retained in the hands of the association, under the direction 
of the Council and Publication Committee; that each volume have a serially num- 
bered coupon attached in order that all sales may be accurately traced; and that 
the retail price of the book be advanced 50 cents on the copy in each binding, this 
advance to be added to the wholesale price of the book. 

If these changes are made, I am fairly confident that a larger number of copies 
will be sold, and at a better profit than the Association now receives, while the 
time of the Secretary thus saved could be advantageously employed in other more 
important features of association work. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. 


Promptly with the taking over of his office the General Secretary made it a part 
of his care to assist in the work of increasing the membership roll. Old members 
have been constantly appealed to by personal letters to assist in this work. While 
the measure of success has been far below his hopes in the beginning, the increase 
for the year has been fairly gratifying. 

About 100 new members have come through the Secretary’s office, most of which 
have been obtained either by direct solicitation of the applicant or through cor- 
respondence with the members who secured the applications. It is hoped that this 
number may be materially increased next year. 

The work of the General Membership Committee, under the efficient direction 
of Chairman Day, has been continued with the same vigor as for several years 
past, and it is to be hoped that Professor Day can be persuaded to retain the chair- 
manship of this important committee for the ensuing year, in connection with his 


office as President of the Association. 


The new members secured during the past year are of unusually good quality 


_and it is believed that many of them will in time become important factors in the 
_Association’s work. 
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At the present time the Association has the largest number of dues-paid mem- 
bers, and is carrying upon its roll the smallest number of members in arrears of 
any time in its history. At the present rate of increase the membership and in- 
come will in a few years be somewhere near what they should be to enable the 
Association to carry on its work in a manrer suited to the importance of the po- 

sition which it occupies in American pharmacy. But this rate of increase should be 
|: materially accelerated, and will be if every present member will lay upon his con- 
science the duty of securing at least one new recruit during each calendar year. 


. CLEARING THE MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 


It is needless for the Secretary to commend the services of the Treasurer for 
his work in clearing the membership roll of delinquents. His zeal and careful at- 
tention to the business of his office has been brought repeatedly to the attention of 
every member. 

His policy of reducing the length of time for which non-paying members shall 
be continued upon the rolls is heartily concurred in by the General Secretary. As 
one of the Membership Committee, and as Chairman of the Council for many 
years, this question was frequently brought to my attention, and after serious con- 
sideration I am fully convinced that the Association will in all respects be better 
off by reducing the period of permissible delinquency to not more than four 
months after the expiration of the fiscal year for which the member should have 
paid. Members who will not pay, or who are unable to pay, are of no value to 
the Association, and of no assistance in the work which it aims to do. Experience 

shows beyond question that when members are in arrears from two to three years 

they are more likely to drop out than to continue. If the period of permissible | 
delinquency be reduced to four months, many of those who otherwise would permit 

their dues to accumulate will pay up. Those who would not pay in any event will 

be quickly disposed of, while the few who may be temporarily unable to keep up 

their payments are in a position to withdraw, and can reunite with the society 

when they are in more favorable circumstances. 


LOCAL BRANCHES. 


The local branches represent an exceedingly important element in the life of 
the Association, and one capable of very great extension. 

In the opinion of the Secretary, no pains should be spared to encourage the de- 
velopment and activity of the branches and to create new branches in centers of 
population where they do not now exist. 

/ Where A. Ph. A. branches exist and are active there can be noted a constant | 
| and distinct improvement in the professional status of pharmacy and in Associa- | 


i tion interest. Owing to the fact that in numerous cities there are not sufficient 
druggists interested in professional work to meet the present requirement for the 
formation of a local branch, I think it would be well to reduce the number to 

; twelve or sixteen. Where this number of earnest and energetic men can be gath- 
ered together it will not be long until they have added to themselves any remain- 
ing good material in the district. 

The Secretary also presents for your consideration the advisability of granting 
permits for the formation of “Junior Branches” at colleges of pharmacy, re- 
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ducing the annual fee for students actually in attendance at college to an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of the JouRNAL. 

Members of the faculties of several colleges have advised the Secretary that 
they would be able to organize and successfully conduct such junior branches at 
their respective institutions, if permission for the same should be granted by the 
Council. 

In the opinion of the Secretary this question is deserviing of serious considera- 
tion. The Association stands for the same things the colleges stand for, and 
students should look forward to membership in it as they look forward to gradua- 
tion. 


THE JOURNAL. 


Eight issues of the JouRNAL have been printed and distributed to dues-paid 
members and subscribers, and the ninth monthly issue is now in press. 

At the outset it was very difficult to have members to understand that under 
the rules of the postoffice the JouRNAL could not be sent to dues-paid members 
unless they had specifically instructed the Treasurer to apply a portion of their 
dues to the subscription account, since the rules of the postal department require 
that membership dues and JourRNAL subscriptions be separate. This difficulty has 
now been largely overcome, and it is believed that all dues-paid members are 
regularly receiving the JouRNAL. Complaints of non-receipt of the JouRNAL have 
usually been found to be due either to a failure to sign and return the subscription 
cards to the Treasurer or to a change in address which has not been promptly 
forwarded to the Secretary’s office. Some failures in mailing and delivering will 
always occur, though it is the aim of the Editor to reduce such mistakes to the 
lowest possible number. 

The printing and mailing of the JouRNAL is done at Columbus, Ohio, by a very 
well equipped firm which makes a speciality of magazine publication. 

The preparation of copy and the reading of proof have been done by the Editor 
with the aid of one assistant, who also acts as stenographer and typewriting ma- 
chine operator. 

To the ordinary difficulties of the work, the editor labors under the added dis- 
advantage of residing at a distance of more than 100 miles from the city of pub- 
lication, necessitating an almost weekly trip, the time consumed in traveling 
amounting on an average to twelve hours a week. The railroad fare and hotel 
expenses for these trips must come out of the editor’s private purse, since there is 
no association fund which can be devoted to this purpose. To date, the expenses 
of these journeys have amounted to something like $350. 


ADVERTISING. 


Prior to the publication of the first issue of the JourNAL the editor prepared a 
list of rules for the censorship of advertising, which were unanimously adopted by 
the Publication Committee. These have been printed in each issue of the JouRNAL, 
and also upon the face of every advertising contract. These rules are of such a 
nature as to keep the JouRNAL free from announcements not in perfect accord with 
the ethical professions of the Association, and it may be regarded as a certificate 
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of good character for a firm or product to be represented in the JouRNAL’s adver- 
tising pages. 

No advertising solicitor has been employed, and consequently all advertisements 
thus far received have been in response to written requests sent out by the editor. 
While the result has been gratifying, the patronage is far below what might be 
legitimately expected when we consider the class of readers to which the JouRNAL 
is addressed and the number of paid subscribers. 

Three thousand (3000) copies have been printed each month, except one, and 
the last investigation of the mailing list showed that nearly 2600 copies are being 
mailed each month to paid subscribers, which number does not include exchanges 
or copies mailed to advertisers. Sample copies have been sent only to persons who 
have requested them, and to several small lists of names which have been fur- 
nished from time to time by the Chairman of the Membership Committee. 

It will thus be seen that our subscription list is unusually clean, and free from 
unpaid circulation which is of little value to advertisers. Those who receive the 
JouRNAL pay for it, and consequently can be relied upon to scan its pages. 

While there is evidence that the advertising patronage of the JourRNAL will 
continue to grow, the increase will not be as rapid as it should be unless we either 
employ a regular advertising solicitor, or unless the individual members of the 
Association cooperate with the Editor in bringing the publication to the attention 
of advertisers to the trade. 

Advertisers naturally like to feel that their expenditures for space are bringing 
proper returns in the way of publicity, and our members can assure them of this 
fact in a very practical and effectual manner by giving our advertisers preference 
in the purchase of goods when prices and quality are equal to those of the non- 
advertisers, and also by personal expressions of appreciation to those who use the 
JourNnaAL. Occasional reminders to those who are not advertisers that they 
should be represented in the columns of the JouRNAL will also be of great 


assistance. 


EDITORIAL POLICY. 


In general the Editor has adhered closely to the policy enunciated in his initial 
| editorial in the January number, namely, that it is the especial function of the | 
JourRNAL to be the organ of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and that 
it should not intrude upon the field so ably filled by the independent journals any 
further than is necessary to discharge this function. Consequently the JouRNAL 
has not aimed to cover the general news field of pharmacy, and has been in no 
sense therefore a competitor of the independent journals. Some of the latter have 
appreciated this policy and have quoted from its pages, with due credit. Others 
have apparently failed to make such recognition, and although they have quoted 
liberally from the JouRNAL columns, have done so without other credit than the 
statement that the paper was read before a Section or Branch of the A. Ph. A. 


SIZE AND COST OF THE JOURNAL. 


In the Report of the Chairman of the Publication Committee last year it was 
estimated that 64 pages a month or 768 pages a year would be sufficient to repre- 
sent all the activities of the Association. Actual experience, however, has shown 
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that this amount of space is insufficient, and it has required 340 pages of the last 
four numbers of the Bulletin and 898 pages of the JourRNAL, or 1238 pages al- 
together, an increase of approximately fifty per cent above the estimate, to print 
the proceedings of the Boston meeting and the proceedings and papers of the local 
branches, while much material that properly should have appeared in the JouRNAL 
has been excluded for the want of space. The estimate also did not take into con- 
sideration the cost of illustrations nor of reprints, both of which have added to 
the increase in size and cost. 

The estimate made for the printing and mailing of the JouRNAL was $195 a 
month, whereas the actual cost has been in the neighborhood of $400 per month ; 
and if the JoURNAL is to be continued upon the present scale, we must expect that 
it will cost the Association for the actual printing and mailing not less than $4,800 
to $5,000 a year. : 

Some savings have, however, been made in other directions. The estimated 
salary of the editor was $2,000, while the salary finally agreed upon was $1,800. 
An estimate of $1,250 as salary, and 25 per cent commission on advertisements 
was made for an advertising solicitor. The soliciting of advertising being placed 
in the hands of the editor has saved this $1,250, and the percentage on advertising, 
though it may be fairly doubted whether an efficient solicitor would not have in- 
creased the advertising income to an amount more than sufficient to pay his 
salary and commission. 

The original estimate of $600 for clerical assistance was afterwards increased 
to $1,000. Thus far the expenditures have been kept within this allowance, al- 
though it has required the Editor to work seven days of every week and from 15 
to 18 hours daily in order to do so. 

The total expense of printing and mailing the JouRNAL for the first six months, 
including clerical services and editor’s salary is $2,985.62. 

The total receipts for subscriptions from persons not members of the Associa- 
tion and for advertising printed in the first six months amount to $1,631.10, so that 
the first half year of the publication represents a net loss of $1,354.52. If, how- 
ever, we take into account the subscriptions received from members this deficiency 
is changed to a credit balance of approximately $2,500. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


Owing to the limitations of space and cost imposed upon the Editor, it has 
been necessary to restrict the amount of personal and general pharmaceutical news 
to a minimum during the eight months past. The editor believes that the value of 
the JouRNAL would be materially added to if more Association news could be 
prinied and especially if each number could include a news letter from the prin- 
cipal centers of the United States and leading drug centers of the world. Such 
an inclusion would, however, add materially to the size of the JouRNAL, and 
monthly letters to be of value would necessarily have to be paid for. The Editor 
therefore does not make any specific recommendation, but refers the subject to the 
consideration of the Council and Publication Committee. 
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PUBLICATION COM MITTEE, 


The Editor desires to here express his sense of appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the Publication Committee. From the beginnirig the committee gave 
the Editor a free hand in determining the character, make-up and contents of the 
JoURNAL, and at the same time has always quickly responded with advice and 
suggestions when these were called for. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James H. BEat, 
General Secretary. 


SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A TREASURER.* 


DR. H. M. WHELPLEY, ST. LOUIS, TREASURER AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The average person interested in the activities of organizations has a feeling 
that association dues, like doctors’ bills, are really due only when it is convenient 
to pay them. The by-law which provides for payment in advance is regarded as 
a matter of form, not to be taken seriously. 

When I became treasurer of the A. Ph. A., I found fully three-fourths of the 
members in arrears for dues. Some owed only for the current year, and others 
from two to five years. A study of the records showed that many members were 
in the habit of letting the Association carry them along as delinquents. They 
would pay annually, but continually remain a few years behind. This custom 
was not confined to members with little interest in the Association, but was a 
habit with some who frequently attended the meetings, served on important 
committees, and even accepted offices of honor and trust. 

I have always held that association dues constitute an obligation which should 
be met as promptly as bills at the wholesale houses. I believe the treasurer 
should push collections by monthly statements or communications, as do the 
credit-men in jobbing houses. I realized that the membership would not stand 
the shock of a sudden adoption of such radical methods, so when I took up the 
work in 1908, I was careful to feel my way and gradually educate the Association 
up to what seems to me to be a safe and sane custom of paying dues as provided 
for in the by-laws. Many told me that it could not be done. Others supported 
my position, and leading members all over the country have cooperated with the 
treasurer in bringing local members up to date. One member of national as well 
as local influence in pharmaceutical affairs wished me success in my work, but said 
he could not approach local delinquents, because, as he explained, ‘Persons who 
do not pay their debts are touchy about it when an effort is made to collect.” 

During the past year I have been more persistent than before, and am pleased 
to report that, out of more than 2500 members, less than one-fifth owe the Asso- 
ciation dues. What is more, this small number is confined to members who are 
paid up to July 1, 1912, and have been delinquent for only six weeks. 


*Submitted in connection with the Treasurer’s Report. 
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This radical change in methods has placed in the treasury between $5000 and 
$10,000 that would otherwise be outstanding. The sum can only be estimated, as 
many who have paid up would have been eventually dropped for non-payment if 
permitted to let the account run four or five years. 

The change in methods of collecting and the vigorous efforts to cure delinquents 
have produced constitutional disturbances in some members, and occasionally 
prove fatal. One member paid up and resigned, explaining that my demands 
were too exacting. Another said that pharmacists could not afford the swift 
financial pace of the Association. Some became indignant and others grieved. 
One man wrote that he had been a member for a quarter of a century, and was 
always three or four years behind, and did not propose to pay $25 back dues 
“just to please a new treasurer.” One woman curtly wrote that my fourteenth 
letter, asking for $10, was not courteous to her sex. I should explain here that 
some who owed a dozen or more letters would respond with ten or fifteen dollars 


| 


Henry M. WHELPLEY, Treasurer. 


to a subsequent communication. I felt my way carefully, and made certain that 
the postage and stationery for so many letters was fully justified by the returns. — 
I will give a few extracts from the several hundred comments made on my 
work : 
ADMONISHES THE TREASURER. 


“I enclose ten dollars. If you will see to it that my name is spelled correctly, I 
will not put you to the trouble of writing ten letters again.” 


WANTS ASSURANCE IN WRITING. 


“If I can be assured that you will put me down as ‘resigned’, and then not 
trouble me again with eleven letters, I will send you five dollars and resign. But 
I first want the assurance in writing.” 


} 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS SEVERED. 


In answer to my ninth letter, a member paid $5.00 and resigned. I sent him a 
receipt, and a letter expressing the hope that he would soon be in a position to 
return to the A. Ph. A. This was returned, and the envelope stamped with the 
word “Refused.” 

NO LOVE FOR ONE OF THE OFFICERS. 


“I have your sixth notice. I will not pay my dues, because I do not like one of 
the officers, who lives in my city.” 


JOINED ONLY FOR ONE YEAR. 


“Your eighth letter asks for an explanation. I did not order you to continue 
my membership after the first year. I hope this fully explains.” 


NOT A MEMBER. 
“T never joined the A. Ph. A., so I do not feel like paying a bill of fifteen 
dollars.” 
WAS AWAY FROM HOME. 
“T have been around the world. I find your fourteenth bill, and suppose the 


previous thirteen are following my line of travel and will all reach me in due 
course of time.” 


CANNOT MEET EXPENSE. 


“T am now a married man. and cannot meet the expense of dues, so stop your 
letters and save the postage.” 


NO LONGER A PHARMACIST. 
“T am now in the hardware business. I have no use for so many letters from 


you.’ 


, READY TO BE DROPPED. 
“Yes, drop me. Barkis is willin’.” 


NO BANK ACCOUNT. 


“So you will draw on me for fifteen dollars. Hope you will get it. I cannot 
get any money out of the bank, and have not seen so much as fifteen dollars for 
many moons.” 


PAID WITH STAGE MONEY. 


A member paid his 1910 dues by check, and a few weeks after sent me the can- 
celled check to pay for 1911. He said he would pay for 1912 soon. Another sent 
a cancelled check which had paid N. A. R. D. dues, to convince me that he did not 
owe A. Ph. A. dues. 

LOOKING FOR A. PH. A. DIVIDENDS. 

1. “From my point of view, I cannot see wherein I can derive any benefit from 

being an A. Ph. A. member.” 


2. “I have your twelve letters. That is sufficient. Do not send me any more. 
I do not see anything in the A. Ph. A. for me.” 


TOOK FRENCH LEAVE. 


“T quit the A. Ph. A. long ago. Why do you keep after me?” 

“T do not consider myself a member.” 

“T have never done business with your concern.” 

“T disconnected myself over two years ago. That is why I do not answer.” 
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THOUGHT THE TREASURER WOULD TIRE OUT. 


“As I received each notice, I thought it surely would be the last one you would 
bother me with. Why do you not stop when I do not pay?” 


SAVED BY A FELLOW MEMBER, 


“At a lodge meeting a fellow member waxed warm about the A. Ph. A., when 
he found I am about to be dropped. I enclose $15, and will be a good boy from 
now on.” 

PROMISES REFORMATION. 


“Do not blacklist me. I enclose twenty dollars. See how prompt I will be 


hereafter.” 
“Will the enclosed twenty-five dollars cause you to forget the past? If so, I 


will take care of the future.” 
“Ye Gods! Can that be true? If so, I must be dilatory in my business 


methods. I enclose ten dollars. No more tenth notice for me.’ 
“I enclose $10.28. The twenty-eight cents covers postage on your fourteen 
notices, and will remind me to be on time in 1912.” 


PAYS FAR IN ADVANCE. 


Many delinquents have paid for one or more years ahead, in order to atone for 
the past. One said, “The A. Ph. A. carried me for three years. Now it is only 
fair for me to reciprocate.” 

IN HUMOROUS VEIN. 


“First of all credit me with the enclosed ten dollars. Now hear about the judge 
who discharged a prisoner arrested for a plain drunk. The culprit had a long 
string of wienerwurst. He said, ‘Vell, you vas a good chudge. I gif you de 
wiener.’ Dr. Whelpley, you are a good treasurer—I gif you de wiener.’”’ 


BOX AND CARTAGE PAID BY THE DELINQUENT. 


I. “I enclose my dues and a few stamps, to replace those used in chasing me.” 

2. “Can you guess what the extra twenty cents is for? If not, find out that 
ten notices cost ten twos.” 

3. “Hope the twenty-two cents additional will put you in a good humor, and 
you will cease addressing me as ‘Miss’. I am not a member of the feminine sex, 
even though my name so indicates.” 

4. “The $20.40 covers dues and postage on dues. You are onto your job, and 
deserve a reward.” 

5. “I send an additional twelve cents for postage. That is more than my slow- 
pay customers do. But the world is full of trouble, and I suppose that you and I 
must take our share along with the rest of mankind.” 


STILL LOVES THE A. PH. A. 


“T have all of your letters, both the coaxing and the threatening ones. You do 
not frighten me. I send the money because I am now ready to do so. I still love 
the A. Ph. A.” 

ABJECT APOLOGY. 


1. “Will this ten and my abject apology place me in good standing?” 
d “No excuse can atone for my negligence.” 
3. “Please forget that I was so unmindful of my duty.” 
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APPROVES OF THE NEW METHODS. 


1. I congratulate you on the successful methods you follow as a treasurer.” 

2. “Your perseverance, patience and pluck must bring results.” 

3. “I enclose twenty dollars for four years. These are past due, and one is 
in advance. Treasurer Whelpley, you are some collector.” 

4. “I am now up to date, and I know you will never permit me to get behind 
again.” 

5. “Dr. Whelpley, your system is wonderful, and it has been worth the enclosed 
ten dollars to read your fourteen letters; but I am afraid of what you might say 
in the next one, so I hasten to remit.” 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 


July 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912. 


Receipts. 
Received from annual dues, 1006.............ccccccccccccecs $5 00 
Received from annual dues, 1909................00eeeeeeeeee 295 00 
Received from annual dues, 1910............cccccccccccccccs 605 00 
Received from annual dues, 1911..............cccceccccecees 4585 00 
Recervea from Geek, 10 00 
$6125 00 
Received from sale of 4 Certificates, @ $5.00................6- $20 00 
Received from sale of 3 Certificates, @ $3.00.................- 9 00 
29 00 
—_——_—. 318 00 
——-_ 8295 64 
1855 80 
Disbursements. 
August 1, Check 1837, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery.................. $17 50 
August 1, Check 1838, Automatic Addressing Co., Bulletin.....................- 5 93 
August 1, Check 1839, E. F. Greathead, printing and stationery.................. 11 90 
August 1, Check 1840, H. M. Whelpley, printing and stationery.................. 10 92 
August 1, Check 1841, Wm. B. Day, Committee on Membership.................. 13 00 
August 1, Check 1842, Regan Printing House, Bulletin......................0-0 135 96 
August 1, Check 1843, J. W. England: 
Miscellaneous expenses ..........0cecccececcecs 5 20 
_ 16 59 
September 1, Check 1844, A. H. Fetting, badges and bars................eeeeeees 80 50 
September 1, Check 1845, Wickersham Printing Co. : 
Miscellaneous expenses 8 65 


1,346 91 
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September 1, Check 1846, Regan Printing House, Bulletin....................... 20.25 
September 1, Check 1847, Automatic Addressing Co., Bulletin.................... 4 30 
September 1, Check 1848, E. F. Greathead, printing and 15 85 
September 1, Check 1849, Wm. B. Day, Committee on eee 11 00 
September 1, Check 1850, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery................ 6 50 
September 1, Check 1851, John Mors Co., Committee on Membership............ 5 69 
September 1, Check 1852, M. I. Wilbert, National 32 60 
September 1, Check 1853, Regan Printing 124 28 
September L 73 
September 5, Check 1855, Chas. W. Johnson, Section on Education and Legislation 3 80 
“September 5, Check 1856, Geo. M. Beringer, Committee on Unofficial Standards. . 73 95 
} September 5, Check 1857, Dr. S. Solis Cohen, miscellaneous expenses............ 26 50 
September 5, Check 1858, Regan Printing House, 1 25 
: September 5, Check 1859, Wm. B. Day, Bulletin.......................cceeeeees 10 71 
September 5, Check 1860, The H. D. Ahrend Co., miscellaneous expenses........ 10 00 
September 5, Check 1861, W. J. Teeters, Section on Education and Legislation... 3 94 
September 5, Check 1862, P. Henry Utech, Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
September 5, Check 1863, J. W. England, miscellaneous expenses................ 24 12 
October 5, Check 1864, Clyde M. Snow, National Formulary Conference........ 55 40 
October 5, Check 1865, H. V. Arny, National Formulary Conference............ 48 80 
October 5, Check 1866, C. Lewis Diehl, National Formulary Conference........ 70 70 
H October 5, Check 1867, Otto Raubenheimer, National Formulary Conference.... 24 00 
Hf October 5, Check 1868, E. Fullerton Cook: 
} National Formulary Conference............... $29 20 
ii National Formulary Revision................. 1 73 
30 93 
October 5, Check 1869, Geo. M. Beringer, National Formulary Conference...... 31 98 
1 October 5, Check 1870, C. Lewis Diehl, National Formulary Revision........... 25 54 
| October 5, Check 1871, J. W. England, Bulletin...................0eceeeeeeeees 33 33 
} October 5, Check 1872, H. V. Arny, National Formulary Revision.............. 2 00 
| October 5, Check 1873, Regan Printing House, Bulletin........................ 132 98 
il October 5, Check 1874, E. F. Greathead, Printing and Stationery................ 20 80 
hh October 5, Check 1875, Garrett-Bachanan Co., National Formulary Revision.... 10 00 
October 5, Check 1876, Leonard Seltzer, National Formulary Conference........ 50 60 
October 5, Check 1877, Geo. M. Beringer, National Formulary Revision......... 21 48 
October 7, Check 1878, The St. Louis Paper Can and Tube Co., printing and 
i | October 7, Check 1879, Chas. Caspari, Jr., miscellaneous expenses............... 75 56 
October 7, Check 1880, Henry L. Taylor, Treas. National Syllabus Committee. . 25 00 
October 7, Check 1881, J. W. England, miscellaneous expenses.................. 24 12 
October 7, Check 1882, Otto Raubenheimer, National Formulary Revision....... 56 24 
i October 7, Check 1883, Wm. B. Day, miscellaneous expenses................--0: 9 33 
October 7, Check 1884, A. H. Clark, Section on Scientific Papers................ 7 20 
; October 10, Check 1885, E. Fullerton Cook, National Formulary Revision........ 2 31 
October 10, Check 1886, Automatic Addressing Co., Bulletin.................... 4 62 
| October 10, Check 1887, Regan Printing House, Bulletin......................... 102 84 
| October 10, Check 1888, James Arnold, National Formulary General............. 4 50 
October 10, Check 1889, Wickersham Printing Co., proceedings.................. 66 83 
October 10, Check 1890, Wickersham Printing Co., National Formulary General. . 114 54 
26, Check 1601, Chas. Caspari, Jr., 200 00 
October 10, Check 1892, Chas. Caspari, Jr., traveling expenses................... 59 10 
October 10, Check 1893, H. A. B. Dunning: 
National Formulary Conference .............. $45 80 
National Formulary Revision ................ 5 00 
50 80 
WW October 10, Check 1894, American Bonding Co., Treasurer's bond, premium on.. 37 50 
| 
| October 10, Check 1895, J. H. Beal: 
Miscellaneous 20 62 
88 62 
October 13, Check 1896, E. F. Greathead, printing and stationery 20 80 
October 13, Check 1897, H. M. Whelpley, printing and stationery................ 70 43 
October 17, Check 1898, Security Storage and Trust Co., miscellaneous expenses. 17 00 
October 17, Check 1899, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery................ 14 00 
October 21, Check 1900, W. T. Robinson, Committee on Membership............ 16 00 


October 21, Check 1901, Automatic Addressing a 27 
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October 23, Check 1902, Wm. B. Day: 
Committee on Membership.................. $6 00 
12 85 
October 23, Check 1903, }: H. Beal, miscellaneous expenses................0005 78 89 
November 1, Check 1904, J. H. Henderson, inmsurance................0.eeeeeeee 30 00 
November 1, Check 1905, John Mors Co., Committee on Membership........... 2 50 
November 1, Check 1906, Regan Printing House, Bulletin...................... 217 03 
November 9, Check 1907, J. H. Beal, miscellaneous expenses................. 62 92 
November 15, Check 1908, Wm. B. Day, Committee on Membership............. 11 00 
November 18, Check 1909, E. F. Greathead, printing and stationery.............. 11 90 
November 18, Check 1910, Wm. B. Day, Bulletin..................ccceecceecees 14 38 
November 20, Check 1911, Weis Manufacturing Co., supplies.................0+- 6 53 
November 20, Check 1912, McLean & Boone, stenographers...............0se0005 200 00 
November 20, Check 1913, Wickersham Printing Co., proceedings................ 58 09 
November 20, Check 1914, Automatic Addressing Co., Bulletin.................. 3 26 
November 20, Check 1915, Title Guaranty Trust Co., miscellaneous expense...... 5 00 
November 20, Check 1916, Dewey Printery: 
Printing and stationery.............-s000 $57 05 
Committee on Unofficial Standards......... 19 25 
Section on Scientific Papers................ 5 25 
Section on Education and Legislation...... 5 25 
Section on Commercial Interest............ 5 25 
Section on Practical Pharmacy............. 5 25 
97 30 
November 20, Check 1917, J. H. Beal: 
National Formulary General............... 3 61 
Miscellaneous expenses 19 42 
112 03 
December 1, Check 1909a, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery.............. 33 25 
December 1, Check 1910a, Regan Printing House, Bulletin..................... 208 72 
December 1, Check 1911a, A. H. Fetting, badges and bars................-000+ 1 40 
December 7, Check 1912a, Regan Printing House, Bulletin..................... 11 00 
December 7, Check 1913a, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery.............. 8 50 
December 7, Check 1914a, Geo. M. Beriner, Committee on Unofficial Standards. 66 35 
December 7%, Check 1915a, Wm. B. Day, Bulletin.............cccccccccccccccecs 16 06 
December 28, Check 1916a, J. W. England, miscellaneous expenses.............. 21 40 
December 28, Check 1917a, The Automatic Addressing Co., Bulletin............ 3 01 
December 28, Check 1918, Regan Printing House, Bulletin...................... 213 41 
December 28, Check 1919, Wickersham Printing Co.: 
National Formulary General............... $47 70 
78 80 
126 50 \ 
December 28, Check 1920, Geo. M. Beringer, National Formulary Revision..... 28 82 
December 28, Check 1921, L. D. Havenhill, Committee on Unofficial Standards. . 5 62 
December 28, Check 1922, H. R. Proper, miscellaneous expenses............... 17 00 
December 28, Check 1923, J. W. England: 
Miscellaneous 1 88 
151 88 
December 28, Check 1924, Wm. B. Day, Committee on Membership............ 23 05 
December 28, Check 1925, J. H. Beal: 
Miscellaneous $18 18 
Printing and stationery.................00. 1 50 
National Formulary General............... 5 63 
159 04 
December 30, Check 1926, Irving Pitt Manufacturing Co., Committee on Unoffi- 
December 30, Check 1927, Louis C. Hesse, printing and stationery.............. 38 00 
December 30, Check 1928, Wm. R. White, Committee on Membership.......... 12 50 
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December 30, Check 1929, H. M. Whelpley: 
$500 00 
Miscellaneous expenses 4516. 
718 58 
$6,505 85 
Payment Out of Hallberg Memorial Fund. 
October 13, Check 2492, F. W. Meissner, Western Casket and Undertak- 
October 13, Check 2493, Joseph Reter, painter and decorator........... 36 50 
October 13, Check 2494, Wermer Bros., storage.............02eeeeceeee 19 50 
October 13, Check 2495, Schieddwohl & Peterson, meat and groceries.. 62 13 
October 13, Check 2496, Dr. J. G. Reid, D. D. S., dental work for Mrs. 
October 13, Check 2497, Dr. H. C. Baker, D. D. S., dental work for Mr. 
October 13, Check 2498, American Bond and Mortgage Co., mortgage 
and interest on 596 25 
$1,035 48 
| Cash Received by the Treasurer and Disbursed Without Voucher Checks. 
$820 32 
| 
Summary of Disbursements. 
Section on Education and Legislation. 12 99 
| Section on Commercial Interest ...........ccscscccccscccccccvcvececes 5 25 
i) Section on Practical Pharmacy ............ eswidiabesdivlertevenced 17 40 
209 03 
Clerical service for General Secretary’s office...............2eeeeeeeees 160 00 
Hi $6,505 85 
t | Payment out ef Hallberg Memorial Fund................ceeecceeeececs 1,035 48 
| ne 15 00 
820 32 
$8,361 65 
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A. Ph. A. Appropriations and Disbursements, January 1, 1912. 

; Appropriations. Expenditure. 
$3,250 00 $ 850 00 
Miscellaneous 526 50 490 95 
250 00 200 00 
Committee on 150 00 100 74 
200 00 176 60 
Insurance ...... te 50 00 30 00 
Section 25 00 12 45 
Section on Education and Legislation..................000000: 25 00 12 99 
Section on Commercial Interests...........0ccscececsscecseges 25 00 5 25 
Section on Historical Pharmacy................. ciivewsteewed 50 00 
1,000 00 209 03 
National Formulary Conference .........2....cceccceccccseees 700 00 356 48 
Committee on Unofficial Standards................0.0eeeeeeeee 300 00 218 38 
Supplies for General Secretary’s office...............0eeeeeeeee 250 00 50 33 
Clerical service, General Secretary’s office...............0e0000: 750 00 160 00 

6,505 85 

Unexpended balance «+. $13,096 07 
The Permanent Funds, Jan. 1, 1912. 
1911. 1912. 

5,269 46 5,374 57 
2,501 20 2,546 22 

29,623 37 
Net increase during fiscal year............ eteduiienes 879 51 
The Association Assets, January 1, 1912. 

$ 7,490 87 

Hallberg Memorial Fund (held in trust) $3,262 27 
Procter Monument Fund (held in trust) 4,484 86 

$7,778 75 


Grand total 


$55,772 50 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE SEVERAL FUNDS. 
Life Membership Fund (Established in 1870.) 


Balance from old account, viz: 


Interest on Massachusetts state bond................... $195 00 

Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank................e0008- 98 78 

Deposited in Boston Penny Savings Bank (July 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912).......... 368 78 

Ebert Prize Fund (Established in 1873.) 

Balance from Old account... $964 56 

Interest on deposits in Boston Penny Savings Bank.................ceeeeeeeeeees 19 28 


Centennial Fund (Established in 1877.) 
Balance from old account, viz: 


$1,000 
Interest On $15 00 
Gn Penny Savings 30 02 
Deposited in Boston Penny Savings Bank (July 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912).......... 45 


Procter Monument Fund (Established in 1904.) 


Held in Trust. 
Balance from old account, viz: 


02 
22 


Placed on time deposit, International Bank @ $4,050 71 
Deposited in International Bank, July 1, 1911. 428 20 
Interest on deposit, International Bank, to Jan. 1, 5 95 


College Prize Fund (Established in 1905.) 
Held in Trust. 


Endowment Fund (Established in 1906.) 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings 105 


Hallberg Memorial Fund (Established in 1911.) 
Held in Trust. 


Interest on deposit International Bank....................... 59 95 
Deposited in International Bank (July 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912).......... 383 05 

$4,297 


57 


75 
48 


| 
| 
hy 
| 
| 20 
| 
62 
62 
| 11 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
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The above report is dated January 1, 1912. It may be of interest to state that 
on August 15, 1912, the books showed the following increase of Association as- 
sets since July 1, 1911: 


The Hallberg Memorial Fund on August 15, 1912 stood as follows: 

$4603.19 

$4540.28 
$ 62.91 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. M. Wue Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INVESTED FUNDS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 31, 1912. 
To the Officers and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


We, the undersigned, have, in accordance with Rule 8 of General Rules of 
Finance, examined the securities contained in the Association Box at the Title 
Guaranty Trust Co., St. Louis, and found the following: 


EBERT LEGACY FUND. 


A. PH. A. GENERAL FUND BONDS. 
5 St. Louis City Reg. 4 per cent Bonds, Nos. 705, 706, 707, 708, 709..............++- $ 5,000.00 
A. PH. A. CENTENNIAL FUND BOND. 
A. PH. A. LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND BONDS. 
3 Mass. State Reg. 3 per cent, Nos. 1702, 1703, 3,0000.00 


A. PH. A. PROCTER MONUMENT FUND. 
Certificate of Deposit, July 1, 1912 (No. 59517), International Bank of St. Louis....$ 4,362.63 
Sotomon Borum, Member Auditing Committee. 
H. M. WHE Treasurer. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this thirty-first day of July, 1912. 
(Seal.) STANLEY B. Simpson, 
Notary Public, City of St. Louis, Mo. 


My term expires June 13, 1913. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


We have examined the books of Henry M. Whelpley and James H. Beal, re- 
spectively Treasurer and General Secretary of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation for the fiscal year 1911 and compared the records with the vouchers and 
found them correct. We have found a proper accounting for all of the funds of 
the association. The cash balance on January 1, 1912, corresponds with the 
books of the International Bank of St. Louis and the registered bonds and cer- 
tificate of deposit in the hands of the treasurer. 

SoLtomon Boerum, 
Otto F. Criaus, Chairman, 
Francis 

Auditing Committee. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 31, 1912. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


To the President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

A feature of the membership campaign during the past year was the accession 
of 108 members of the Army Hospital Corps, about one-half of whom were from 
the Philippines—thus bringing the total number of military members to nearly 
two hundred. This very satisfactory showing by the Army pharmacists is an in- 
dication of their interest in the Association and their appreciation of the efforts 
which the Association has made to improve their condition both as to rank and 
pay. It is greatly to be hoped that the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in 
the Government Service will have a favorable report to make in this regard. 
Many of our committeemen wrote to their senators and represntatives in behalf 
of the Army Hospital Corps and copies of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association containing an editorial in support of the movement were distributed 
to members of the Military Committee in the House and Senate and members of 
the General Staff of the Army as well as io the President and the Secretary of 
War. 

The usual efforts to secure new members were made. Lists of prospective 
members were supplied by members of the Committee to the Chairman and form 
letters were drafted and sent out from time to time as seemed necessary. Efforts 
were also made to secure members at the annual conventions of the state associa- 
tions and with the efficient aid of President Godding and Secretary Beal these 
efforts were fairly successful. 

The growth of the Association has been along the usual lines geographically. 
The more populous states especially Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio have contributed about twenty members each. Colorado leads with 
twentytwo new members added during the year up to the time this report was 
prepared. Washington is especially deserving of mention largely through the ef- 
forts of Professor Johnson and has added seventeen new members, Cuba two 
and Panama two. A summary of the members arranged by states is attached. 
The total number of new members for the year is 393. It is expected that by the 
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close of this meeting the previous record of 407 will be exceeded. According to 
information received from the Treasurer the membership in August first stood 
as follows: 


Honorary Members ...........-.. 6 

The expenses of the Membership Campaign were as follows: 
2.10 
$176.83 
$199.83 


It seems undesirable that the Branch commissions should be charged against 
the appropriations for the General Committee on Membership. They should be 
taken care of from an incidental fund. 

The Journal has won wide favor and is the most important factor in extending 
the membership. Secretary Beal has assisted the Committee in every way and 
has judiciously distributed sample copies of the Journal to prospective members 
with good results. As the Journal becomes more firmly established it is felt that 
the results in the gaining of new members will be much more evident and the 
next few years should show a most decided growth. The Branches have it within 
their power to stimulate the local interest and add many new members through 
their meetings. The St. Louis Branch has been reorganized during the year and 
as a result of the efforts of its officers ably seconded by Treasurer Whelpley quite 
a number of new members from St. Louis have been secured. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
W. B. Day, Chairman. 


Geographic summary of new members elected since September 1911, and up 
to August 1, 1912. 
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RESOLUTION CREATING A HOUSE OF DELEGATES AND DEFIN- 
ING ITS FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES. 


(Adopted by the Council August 19, 1912.) 


(1) There is hereby created a House of Delegates to have and exercise such 
functions as are herein or may be hereafter specified by the Council. 


(2) Until the membership of the House of Delegates shall be otherwise de- 
termined by the Council, it shall consist of such regularly elected or appointed 
delegates from state and local pharmaceutical societies, colleges and schools of 
pharmacy and delegates from the National Association of Retail Druggists, Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists Association, American Medical Association, National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, Women’s Organization of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, National Association of Manufacturers of Pharma- 
ceutical Products, American Chemical Society, Association of National and State 
Food and Dairy Departments, the National Association of Pharmacalogists, Phar- 
macists in Departments of U. S. Government Service, and the A. O. O. C., the 
credentials of all of whom shall be approved by the Council, and five members of 
the Council appointed by the Chairman of the Council. The President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, Treasurer, General Secretary, and the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Council shall be members ex-officio. 


(3) The elected or appointed delegates shall hold office for one year, or until 
the credentials of their successors shall have been approved by the Council. Each 
society or institution recognized shall be entitled to three delegates, and each dele- 
gate shall be entitled to one vote. No delegate shall act as the proxy of another 
delegate not present, nor as delegate for more than one society or institution. Any 
member of the Association may attend any session of the House of Delegates, and 
shall have the privilege of the floor. 


(4) The House of Delegates shall organize annually by the election of a 
Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen and a Secretary. For the purpose of such annual 
organization the first session of the House shall be called to order by the Chair- 
man, one of the Vice-Chairmen or the Secretary of the preceding House, or in the 
absence of all of them, by the Secretary of the Council. 


(5) The House of Delegates shall have authority to adopt all rules and regu- 
lations necessary to the proper conduct of its business, and not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Council. 
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(6) The House of Delegates shall hold at least one session during the annual 
meeting of the Association, at an hour previously determined by the Council, and 
such additional sessions as may be necessary for the transaction of its business, 
but shail make a final report of business transacted to the final session of the out- 
going Council at each annual meeting. 


(7) Until otherwise determined the House of Delegates shall exercise the fol- 
lowing functions: 

(a) To receive and consider the reports of delegates from the bodies which 
they represent in the House of Delegates. 

(b) To consider and report upon such resolutions, and such other subjects as 
shall be referred to the House of Delegates by the Council or by the Association 
in General Session. 

(c) To act as a general committee on resolutions and to report to the Council 
not later than its last session a series of resolutions upon topics concerning the 
general welfare of the Association or concerning any features of the Association’s 
work. 

(8) Until otherwise provided the order of business at the first session of the 
annual meeting of the Hause of Delegates shall be as follows: 

(a) Calling the roll of delegates whose credentials have been approved by the 
Council. 

(b) The election of officers. 

(c) The appointment by the chair of a sub-committee on resolutions to pre- 
pare and put into proper form resolutions for subsequent consideration by the 
House of Delegates. 

(d) The reading of communications from the Council or from the Association 
in general session. 

(e) Calling the roll of delegations for the reception of reports, resolutions and 
communications. At all subsequent sessions of each annual meeting the order of 
business shall be such as the House of Delegates shall determine. 


(9) At its first annual meeting the House of Delegates shall consider and 
report to the Council a body of by-laws and any recommendations it may have to 
offer concerning the form of organization, method of working, or concerning the 
scope and character of the functions which should be exercised by the said House 
of Delegates. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association Com- 
mittee, consisting of two delegates from ‘each state, territory and districts repre- 
sented and of five delegates-at-large, convened immediately after adjournment of 
the first general session of the Association on Monday, August 19, in the Trinity 
Church. The meeting was called to order by H. M. Whelpley of Missouri. On 
nomination of Caswell A. Mayo of New York, Mr. Whelpley was unanimously 
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elected Chairman. On nomination of J. H. Beal of Ohio, Caswell A. Mayo of 
New York was elected Secretary. Nominations being called for, four members 
were nominated as candidate for President A ballot being taken, the three fol- 
lowing nominees were declared to have received the largest number of votes and 
announced by the Chairman as being the choice of the committee: 


For President: Charles M. Ford of Colorado; George M. Beringer of New 
Jersey, F. W. Meissner, Jr., of Indiana. 


The following nominees were named without contest : 


For First Vice-President: Franklin M. Apple of Pennsylvania, José P. Alacdn 
of Cuba, Ernest Berger of Florida. 


For Second Vice-President: G. H. P. Leichthardt of California, W. S. Rich- 
ardson of the District of Columbia, John C. Wallace of Pennsylvania. 


For Third Vice-President: S. K. Sass of Illinois, L. D. Havenhill of Kansas, 
D. F. Jones of South Dakota. 


Candidates for Council, three of whom are to be chosen: J. G. Godding of 
Massachusetts, S. L. Bressler of Colorado, H. C. Packard of Massachusetts, L. C. 
Lewis of Alabama, Charles E. Caspari of Missouri, W. J. Teeters of Iowa, W. C. 
Anderson of New York, Charles Caspari, Jr., of Maryland, and Leonard A. Sel- 
zer of Detroit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CasweELi A. Mayo, Secretary. 
H. M. WHE LPLEy, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 


Your Committee on Time and Place of Meeting respectfully reports that the 
Association has received invitations to hold its annual meeting in 1913 from: 


Buffalo, New York; 
Cedar Point, Ohio; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Nashville, Tennessee ; 


and an invitation from San Francisco to hold the annual meeting for 1915 in 
that city. 

As the places for holding the meetings of the Association for 1911 and 1912 are 
some two thousand miles apart, your Committee believes that the next meeting 
should be held at some central point easily accessible to all the members of our 
Association ; and it therefore recommends that: 


The annual meeting for 1913 be held in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, during 
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the third week in August, or at such date as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
local committee of the Council: 

It further recommends that: 

The local committee and the Committee on Transportation obtain full particulars 
in relation to rates and routes, prices for hotel accommodations, etc., and file the 
same with the Secretary at such a date as will enable him to bring this information 
before the annual meetings of the several State Associations. 

It further recommends that the invitation from San Francisco to hold the meet- 
ing for 1915 in that city be turned over to the incoming Committee on Time and 
Place of Meeting for consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuos. F. Marin, Chairman, New York. 
F. C. New Orleans. 
Cuas. HoLtzHAvER, New Jersey. 
J. C. Burton, Oklahoma. 
W. MitrTevsacu, Missouri. 


THE BACKBONE OF THE DRUG STORE. 


The backbone or most important department of every drug store, whether 
located in the city or small town, should be that portion devoted to the filling of 


prescriptions. 

In all towns the doctor, or doctors, as the case may be is either friendly or un- 
friendly to the druggist. Where an unfriendly condition exists it may be due 
either to the narrow-mindedness of the doctor or the druggist himself. Any 
physician who is practicing medicine, both for the love of the profession and the 
money he can derive therefrom, would much prefer to prescribe in preference to 
dispensiing his medicine. The physician who dispenses his own medicine will 
easily add from $400 to $800 to his annual expense account; whereas, his brother 
practitioner who prescribes will add approximately that amount to his bank ac- 
count. At least fifty per cent of the people who get medicine from a dispensing 
doctor never pay for it—but, if the physician gives the patient a prescription in- 
stead of the medicine, the druggist as a business man will demand the cash upon 
the delivery of the prescription, provided the patient’s credit is not good, thus 
minimizing the physician’s loss by crediting dead-beats. 

If these conditions are discussed with the physician, and if the druggist is a 
competent pharmacist and will carry the desired line of prescription material, no 
sane physician can object to doing an absolute prescription business.—R. L. San- 
ford in the Western Druggist. 
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Section on Scientific Papers 


, Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


THE ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF SOME OF THE ZINC 
SALTS OF THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 


JOSEPH ROSIN. 


The literature on the estimation of zinc is very extensive and more seems to 
have been written about the determination of zinc than that of any other of the 
technically important metals. Yet a rapid and accurate method for its estimation, 
gravimetrically or volumetrically, is still a problem to be solved. The report of 
the Committee on Quantitative Methods of the Pharmaceutical Section of the 
American Chemical Society’ shows that widely disagreeing results were obtained 
by different workers using the same method. 

The gravimetric methods are time consuming, and even with the exercise of 
the greatest care, present several sources of error. Of the volumetric processes, 
the sodium sulphide and the ferrocyanide are reliable and are extensively used 
in technical laboratories. These two methods are, however, too much influenced 
by experimental conditions, and while satisfactory for the analysis of zinc ores 
and alloys, they are not readily applicable to the determination of the phar- 
macopoeial zinc salts. With a requirement of 99 to 99.5 per cent. purity for 
zinc salts, but little allowance remains for error in the determination, because of 
the high molecular weights of most of the zinc salts of the pharmacopoeia, the 
least variation in the result makes a considerable difference in the percentage of 
the salt. For the determination of zinc sa!ts a method is therefore needed which 
is first of all the most accurate, and second, if possible, rapid. The electrolytic 
method meets both these requirements. 

With the aid of the electric current zinc salts are rapidly and most accurately 
determined. The procedure is very simple, hence its accuracy—and requires no 
extraordinary skill or care. A determination can easily be made in the course of 
less than one hour, the analyst’s time consumed amounting only to 15-20 minutes. 
There being practically no source of error, unless ordinary care be grossly neg- 
lected, the method is such as to inspire one with confidence in the results—a 
point of the utmost value in any method, in any line of work. 

Several electrolytes can be used?, all yielding equally good results. Sodium 
hydroxide is the simplest and is well adopted for the determination of all the 
pharmacopeeial zinc salts. A weighed quantity of the salt corresponding to 0.1- 


*J. Ind. Eng. Chems., p. 467. 1912. 
*E. F. Smith’s Electrochemistry. 
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0.2 grams of metal contained in the previously weighed electrolyzing dish is dis- 
solved in a little water or dilute sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid, 75 cc. of 10 per 
cent sodium hydroxide solution added, diluted with water to about 120-130 cc., 
the solution heated almost to boiling and electrolyzed for 20-30 minutes with a 
curren of 4-5 amperes and 5-6 volts, the anode making about 600 revolutions per 
minute. Without interrupting the current, the deposit is then washed with dis- 
tilled water with the aid of a siphon, until the current drops to nearly zero, then 
remove the dish and wash the deposited zinc with a little alcohol and ether, dry 
in the disiccator for a few minutes and weigh. 

For the analysis of zinc metal about 1.5 gm. of it is dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, filtered if necessary, diluted with water to 100 cc. and 10 cc. taken 
for the determination. Zinc stearate dissolves but very slowly in caustic soda. 
To determine the zinc in it, it is best to boil about one gram with 10 cc. of dilute 
sulphuric acid and 25 cc. of water, filter while hot into the electrolyzing dish, wash 
with hot water until the volume of the filtrate amounts to about 120 cc. then add 
8 gm. Sodium Hydroxide and electrolyze. 

The following figures will illustrate the results obtained by the electrolytic 
method. It will be noted that the percentages of the salts containing water of 
crystallization are over 100. This is due to a deficiency in the water of crystalliza- 
tion. 


Zinc Metal Zinc Acetate 
Per cent. zinc Per cent. zinc Per cent. zinc 
found found acetate 
Zinc Oxide Zinc Phenolsulphonate 
Per cent. zinc Per cent. Per cent. zinc Per cent. zinc 
found ZnO found phenolsulphonate 
re 80.00 99.58 11.80 100.28 
80.10 99.70 11.79 100.19 
80.10 99.70 11.78 100.11 
© 80.06 99.64 11.79 100.19 


Zine Stearate 


Per cent. zinc Per cent. 
found ZnO 
11.70 14.56 
11.69 14.55 


For all these determinations a nickel dish was used. Nickel is admirably well 
adopted for the depositing of zinc by electrolysis. It has the advantage over 
platinum because the deposit dissolves very readily in dilute sulphuric acid and 
the cost of nickel as compared with platinum is nominal. If platinum is used it 
should be first coated with a layer of silver (see Smith’s Electrochemistry). 

The results obtained by the electrolytic method leave nothing to be desired. 
The installation of an electrolytic apparatus in an analytical laboratory is an in- 
vestment which rapidly pays for itself. 


LABORATORY OF PowERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN Co. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE U. S. P. ASSAY PROCESS FOR OPIUM 
PREPARATIONS. 


S. L. HILTON. 


The method of assay for preparations of opium as given in the U. S. Phar- 
macopeeia, while giving good results, is far from satisfactory for the reason 
that it is exceedingly tedious in carrying out owing to slow filtration, conse- 
quently more time is consumed than necessary. Again the method as given for 
handling the dried crystals, transferring them from the filter paper to a tared 
watch-glass, will invariably result in a loss of some of the crystals either by 
adhering to the filter paper so closely that they cannot be removed entirely, or 
by the finer crystals flying and being carried off in the air, the result being that 
the final assay will show results lower than what they should be. The trans- 
ferring of the crystals to a flask and agitating them with lime water causes an- 
other loss, due to some of the finer particles flying in the air and also by the 
frothing in the flask, the frothing is very troublesome and the filtration following 
is very slow. 

In looking for some method to overcome these difficulties the Gooch crucible 
suggested itself to me about a year or so ago. It seemed feasible for assaying 
opium preparations and I thought it would possibly solve the problem and elimi- 
nate the difficulties cited above. After numerous trials and noting the results ob- 
tained I found the process practicable and rapid so that now I never use the 
process as outlined in the U. S. P., but follow a modified process using the Gooch 
crucible with a corresponding saving of time and invariably obtain higher and 
more concordant results. 

Before giving the method in detail permit me to state the apparatus necessary, 
all of which is inexpensive. A porcelain Gooch Crucible, 25 cc. capacity; a 
filter tube; two side-neck flasks, known as filtering flasks ; about 500 cc. capacity ; 
a good filter pump; some heavy walled rubber tubing, for connecting the flasks 
and the flask to the pump; some pure gum tubing, to make a tight joint between 
the crucible and filter tube and some C. P. asbestos, shredded by scraping with a 
knife and suspending same in distilled water. This should be kept on hand ready 
for use. 

With this method I transfer 100 cc. of Tincture of Opium or other liquid opium 
preparation to an evaporating dish and evaporate it on a waterbath to about 20 
cc., add 40 cc. of distilled water, mix thoroughly and set the liquid aside for one 
hour, occasionally stirring to disintegrate the resinous flakes adhering to the dish. 
Having set up a 25 cc. Gooch crucible and prepared a matrix of asbestos by pour- 
ing some of the solution suspended in water in the crucible, after starting the 
filter pump, wash the matrix with alcohol and ignite the crucible, when cold, con- 
nect the crucible, after emptying the filter flask and rinsing the same with distilled 
water, pour carefully the contents of the dish into the crucible after starting the 
filter pump, when all of the liquid has passed through, disconnect the flask and 
reserve the filtrate for the final evaporation. Connect the flask again and wash 
the mass on the filter until completely exhausted (indicated by almost a colorless 

filtrate and the absence of bitterness). Evaporate the washings in a tarred dish 
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to a small volume, then add the first filtrate, rinsing the vessel with several small 
portions of distilled water, and evaporate the whole to a weight of 14 gm. 

Proceed as directed under Opium, U. S. P. VIII, page 329, beginning rotate 
the concentrated solution about in the dish until the rings of extract are re- 
dissolved, etc., After standing six hours or over night as directed, proceed as 
follows: 

Having set up the Gooch crucible, prepared the matrix as previously indicated, 
wash with alcohol and ignite, cool in the desiccator and weigh, noting the weight 
of the crucible. Remove the stopper carefully from the flask, and should any 
crystals adhere to it, brush them into the flask. Wet the matrix in the crucible 
well with ether, and decant the etherial solution in the flask as completely as pos- 
sible upon the matrix in the crucible, after starting the filter pump. Add 10 ce. 
of ether to the flask and proceed as directed in the U. S. P. VIII, using the Gooch 
crucible for the purpose of collecting and washing the morphine crystals, as 
therein directed. When this has been completed, remove the Gooch crucible and 
dry same in the oven at a moderate temperature not exceeding 60 C. (140 F.), 
until the weight of the crucible and its contents remains constant. Note the 
weight and deduct the weight of the crucible previously obtained. This gives the 
weight of the impure Morphine. 

Replace the Gooch crucible and pass lime water through the crucible (10 cc. 
for each 0.1 gm. of Morphine), reducing the vacuum in the filter flask so that 
the lime water comes through slowly, dissolving out the morphine, then wash 
the crucible with more lime water until after acidulation, the washings no longer 
yields a precipitate with mercuric potassium iodide, disconnect thé crucible and 
dry in the oven at a temperature of 100 C. (212 F.) to a constant weight, deduct 
the weight of the crucible, this gives the weight of the insoluble matter in the 
crucible to be deducted from the weight of the impure morphine previously ob- 
tained, this difference represents the percentage of crystallized morphine in 100 
cc. of the tincture or liquid preparation assayed. 

For liquid preparations of opium and powdered opium this process works well, 
is a decided saving of time and gives a trifle higher but more concordant results ; 
whether it will work satisfactorily on gum opium I am unable to say as I have 
not had occasion to try it. 

The pharmacist who will equip himself with this apparatus will find that he 
has something that not only will prove of decided value to him in assaying opium 
preparations, but will be of service in expediting work at his prescription counter 
when it is necessary to filter prescriptions containing pepsin in solution, or a pre- 
scription like fluidextract of ergot diluted with distilled water and many others 
of a similar nature, with the loss of practically no time or unnecessary waiting 
on the part of a customer and at the same time dispensing the prescription in a 
presentable condition, more satisfactory to the physician and more presentable to 
the patient. 

Many things will suggest themselves when possessing the necessary apparatus 
as for instance a short time ago it was necessary to make 500 cc. Elix. Pepsin 
and Bismuth, N. F., quickly and send it out right away. With a 25 cc. Gooch 
crucible I was able to filter it perfectly clear and dispense same in less than fifteen 
minutes. 
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Section on Eduration and Legislation 


Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


JOHN C. WALLACE. 


The by-laws governing the Section on Education and Legislation provide three 
specific duties for the Chairman, in addition to presiding at the sessions of the 
Section. 

First, the delivering of a short address; second, the preparation of a program 
or suitable topics for discussion; third, proposing for the several state associa- 
tions, suitable topic for discussion and making a report on the same at the annual 


Joun C. Wattace, Chairman. 


meeting. All of these I have endeavored to comply with. My address will be 
short and as many of the addresses delivered by my predecessors have been along 
educational lines, I will depart from the beaten path and confine myself largely 
to the legislative side, as legislation, to my mind, is an all-absorbing topic of today. 

My requests for papers for this Section have been generously responded to and 
I have prepared a program covering a list of more than twenty-five papers and 
I desire to express my appreciation and sincere thanks for this generous response. 
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My efforts in relation to the third duty have been somewhat disappointing. I 
extended greetings to twenty-five State Associations, and suggested as a subject 
for discussion, “By Whom Should Food and Drug Laws be Enforced,” which, 
in my judgment, they should all have been interested in, and up to the present 
time I have had but two responses. In addition to these greetings it was my 
privilege to visit two of the State Associations, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

It was also my privilege to attend the annual convention of that great or- 
ganization, the National Association of Retail Druggists at Niagara Falls, and 
to participate in the deliberations of the National Legislative Conference held 
under auspices (this will be referred to later), by the delegates in a report to the 
Council. 

It has been a matter of keen regret to me, that some action was not taken on 
the recommendation of Prof. Hynson, at the Boston meeting, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, in regard to the formation of “The Legislative Con- 
ference of the American Pharmaceutical Association.” In order that it might be 
used as a clearing house in matters pertaining to levislation for the different 
branches of the drug business, all of which are affiliated with the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

When we take up the study of the pharmacy and pure drug laws and come to 
a realization of the wonderful diversified ideas incorporated therein, we will come 
to the conclusion that a clearing house is badly needed. 

All pharmaceutical legislation has had and will continue to have three funda 
mental aims in view. The advancement of pharmacy as a profession, the protec- 
tion of the pharmacist and, of equal, if not greater importance, the protection of 
the people. Fortunately these three things are so closely allied that laws affect- 
ing or benefiting one are apt to have the same result upon another. New features 
of course arise each year as new conditions are encountered. 

The one problem that stands foremost to my mind is to pass laws that will 
meet the conditions and give protection and still not be too drastic. It sounds 
like the impossible, and I confess the solution is beyond me and I think I may 
safely say beyond any one man. Satisfactory and practical pharmacy laws (I 
mean here laws that are satisfactory to the majority). There are too many in- 
terests affected for them to be satisfactory to all; satisfactory and practical phar- 
macy laws are the result of months and often years of work and study on the 
part of men realizing their need and far-reaching importance, and looking at the 
question from every side. 

The problems are very much the same throughout the various states. The 
laws enacted show clearly what these problems have been and how met. A com- 
parison of the various legislative measures of these states on subjects now most 
before the public makes them stand out more forcibly than anything I could say 
on this subject. I make a brief tabulation along this line later. 

Some of the states are making rapid advancement in pharmaceutical legislation. 
Others have laws that do not seem to be adequate for present conditions. How- 
ever, doubtless they are not satisfied with them themselves and regard them as a 
stepping stone. Any one having experience along this line appreciates fully the 
difficulty of obtaining what you want, especially when a radical change or ad- 
vance is contemplated. It takes time and gradual advancement to bring the de- 
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sired result. Through all the ages, advancement along any line or in any pro- 
fession has had to contend with, “The old was good for my father and for me, 
why change?” 

It has been said by one of our most distinguished statesman that legislatior 
was universally a case of compromise; it therefore cannot be wondered, at the 
diversified character of legislation which is to be found upon our statute books. 

That there was abundant need of such legislation as the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act will not be denied; for the benefits accruing from it are discernable 
upon every hand. Many articles which were formerly offered as pure are 
now entirely eliminated and those of us who have been actively engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy since its enactment realize the advantages it has been not 
only to us but to the whole people. Few will dispute the fact that the Food and 
Drugs Act has been successful in performing a very important mission, but ex- 
perience has taught us that it should go still farther and there is at this time 
undoubtedly a need for its being amended, as there is also a need for other 
national legislation upon lines which seem to us to be very important. 

That there should be a remedy for the false, extravagant, and misleading 
claims which are made in regard to the many worthless preparations with which 
the country is flooded, is almost unanimously conceded, I am of the opinion that 
all patent or proprietary preparations should be manufactured by or under the 
supervision of one who has been thoroughly trained and qualified for the purpose. 

Twelve of the states have already adopted the single standard, and I see ne 
reason why a single standard should not be established under the law for prepa: 
rations for which a formula is given in the authorities recognized by the act. As 
to crude drugs and chemicals, the label should explicitly state in unmistakable 
terms wherein they differ from the official standard, so that anyone purchasing 
the same would know exactly what they were buying. 

The exclusion of wood alcohol from preparations for external use only is not, 
in my judgment, justified. 

There is an absolute necessity for a national law that will give a complete 
record of all sales of habit-forming drugs in interstate commerce. So that the 
same can be transmitted to those having the enforcement of the state narcotic 
laws, as intrastate regulation loses much of its effect without interstate regulation. 
And this can be done without levying any additional tribute on the trade, by 
enacting a law requiring registration of all sales of narcotic or habit-forming 


‘drugs or preparations containing more than a maximum amount of the same, 


made in interstate commerce and reporting the same monthly to a central bureau 
in the department at Washington. The department at Washington to furnish 
monthly, a copy of the record of all sales or shipments of such drugs or prepara- 
tions into a state. to the authorities having the enforcement of the narcotic laws 
in that particular state. 

Every state in the Union has enacted a Pharmacy law, all of which were 
originally founded upon the same lines. Many of them have been constantly 
amended and many need still further amendments. The enforcement of all these 
laws is entrusted to the Boards of Pharmacy. I deem it unnecessary at this time 
to take up these laws separately and classify the different conditions relating 
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thereto, as it would be almost an endless task. I will hovewer, a little later, cite 
a number of principles which I think should be incorporated in them. 

Since the enactment of the federal law, forty-four states of the Union have 
enacted food and drug laws, and in the enactments of the various states, the 
wonderful diversified opinions as they relate to pharmaceutical legislation is made 
manifest, and for the purpose of illustrating this I have scheduled a number of 
the features of the state laws. 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE LAWS—DRUGS. 


BOARD OF PHARMACY. BOARD OF HEALTH. FOOD AND DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 
Delaware. California. Michigan. 
Illinois. Colorado. Missouri. 
Iowa. (Commission). Indiana. Ohio. 
Massachusetts. Kansas. South Dakota. 
New York. Louisiana. Texas. 
Pennsylvania. Montana. Washington. 
Virginia. New Hampshire. Total, 6. 
Total, 7. New Jersey. 
Vermont. 
Total, 9. 
DEPT. OR COM. AGRICULTURE. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Florida. Nevada. 
Georgia. North Dakota. 
North Carolina. Total, 2. 
Total, 3. 
COM. OF AGRICULTURE AND DAIRY COMMISSIONER AND DIREC- 
INDUSTRIES. TOR AG, EX. STATION. 
Alabama. Connecticut. 
DAIRY, FOOD AND SANITARY DAIRY, FOOD AND DRUG COMMISSIONER UNDER 
INSPECTOR. COM MISSIONER. BOARD OF HEALTH. 
Idaho. Nebraska. Maryland. 
DIRECTOR AGRICULTURAL EX- COMMISSIONER HEALTH. 
PERIMENT STATION. 
Maine. Oklahoma. 
COMMISSIONS. 


Arkansas, by State Treasurer, Secretary Agriculture, Mines and Manufactures, and Sec- 
retary of State. 

Kentucky, by Director Agricultural Experiment Station, and one member from State Medical 
and State Pharm. Associations. 

Rhode Island, by Board of Food and Drug Commissioners. 

South Carolina, by Board of Health and one Druggist. 

Tennessee, by Food and Drug Inspector. 

West Virginia, by Agricultural Department and County Prosecutine Attorneys. 

Wyoming, by Dairy, Food and Oil Commissioner. 


ENFORCEMENT. 


Only five of the states of the Union have not enacted pure drugs laws, viz., 
Arizona, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico and Oregon. Wisconsin has a 
pure drugs law that relates only to flavoring agents, and specifically sets forth a 
standard for each one. 

Twelve of the states have adopted a single standard for all official preparations 
They are: Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia. 
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Five of the states have a restricted standard; Maryland permits of variations 
same as the federal law, except the preparations of opium, from which no varia- 
tion is permitted. 

New Jersey, of no variation from the official standard of the official prepara- 
tions of opium, camphor, ginger, peppermint and iodine. 

Pennsylvania permits of no variation from the official standard of the official 
preparations of opium, iodine, peppermint, ginger, camphor and ethyl nitrite. 

Tennessee provides that no tincture iron or preparation of opium, iodine, cam 
phor, ginger or peppermint, as defined in the U. S. P. or N. F., shall in strength 
differ from the standards therein laid down. 

Virginia permits of variations the same as the federal law, except laudanum, 
which must conform strictly to the standard in every way; other official prepara- 
tions of opium may differ from standard as to amount and strength of alcoho! 
only and must be plainly stated on the label. 

Seventeen of the states, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Soutk 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia exempt prescriptions 
U. S. P. and N. F. preparations from the labeling clause. 

Two of the states, Nebraska and New Jersey, exempt prescriptions, recipes 
U. S. P. and N. F., from the labeling clause. 

Nine of the states, California, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Missouri and North Dakota, exempt prescriptions from the labeling clausc 
but require all U. S. P. and N. F. preparations to be labeled. 

Connecticut and Tennessee exempt prescriptions and U. S. P. preparations tc 
be labeled. 

Virginia exempts prescriptions and U. S. P. preparations and N. F. prepara 
tions, provided they are of official standard. 

Montana exempts prescriptions and the alcohol content is not required, bw 
aside from the alcohol content U. S. P. and N. F. preparations are not exempt. 

Delaware does not require the ingredients to be stated on the label and makes 
no provision for misbranding. 

Nevada makes no provision for a statement of any of the so-called interdictec 
articles to be made upon the label. 

New Hampshire, Texas, Washington and Wyoming require prescriptions, U. S 
P. and N. F. preparations to be labeled with all of the interdicted articles; Texas 
however, does not require a statement as to alcohol content. 

Thirty-seven of the states, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Nortt 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia prohibit the sale of cocaine except 
on prescription. California permits the sale of cocaine in preparations that do not 
contain more than one grain to the ounce. 

The District of Columbia permits the sale of cocaine in preparations that do no! 
contain more than one-fourth grain to the ounce. 
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Idaho and Wisconsin permit the sale of preparations that contain not more 
than one-eighth grain to the ounce. 

Rhode Island and Texas permit the sale of preparations of cocaine that do not 
contain more than one-sixteenth grain to the ounce. 

Wyoming, Narcotic Law. 

Seven of the states prohibit the sale of opium or its derivatives or preparations 
except on the prescription of a physician. They are: Florida, Indiana, Kansas 
Michigan, New Jersey, Oregon and South Dakota. 

Rhode Island permits the sale of preparations containing not more than six 
grains to the ounce. 

Georgia and West Virginia permit the sale of preparations that contain not more 
than four grains to the ounce. 

Massachusetts permits the sale of preparations that contain not more than two 
and one-half grains of opium per ounce. 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, New Mexico, New York, outside of the city of New York; North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin and South Carolina, sixteen 
in all, permit the sale of preparations containing not more than two grains of opium 
to the ounce. 


PREREQUISITE LEGISLATION. 


But three states in the Union have inscribed upon their statute books a pre 
requisite law, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 

A prerequisite law has been under discussion by a number of the State Phar- 
maceutical Associations, but in some quarters has met with much opposition. 
Those who are opposed to the prerequisite law want to compromise the proposition 
by making the requirement that it should be graduation from a recognized school 
of pharmacy or an equivalent of educat:on, to be determined by the Board of 
Pharmacy. 

In the first place, I know of no place where a pharmaceutical education, 
equivalent to that required for graduation from a reputable college of pharmacy, 
can be obtained, except from such a college. 

In the second place, boards of pharmacy cannot, or at least do not, give suffi- 
cient time in their examinations to ascertain if the applicants have the equivalent 
of graduation. 

Third. The requirement of graduation from a recognized school of pharmacy, 
to my mind, removes to a great extent, the question of politics from the Boar¢ 
of Pharmacy, and leaves no loophole for one without the requisite qualifications, 
but with a strong political affiliation, to become a registered pharmacist. 

During the enactment of the prerequisite law in Pennsylvania, I had the honor 
of being Chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the Pennsylvania Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and many curious ideas and objections were encountered, 
one of which was the plea that we are placing a barrier upon the poor boy whe 
was ambitious to become a registered pharmacist, but I am fully convinced that 
any young man who is honest, industrious, intelligent and ambitious can become 
a graduate of any reputable college of pharmacy in the United States, without 
being an object of charity from anyone. 


| | 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHARMACY LEGISLATION. 


As to suggestions of principles which I think should be incorporated in a 
pharmacy law, I submit the following: 

That all laws relating to pharmacists should be executed by pharmacists. 

That a store remote from a pharmacy should be licensed to sell drugs and 
medicines, in original packages, put up by or under the supervision of a pharma- 
cist, when properly labeled with dose and directions. 

That a pharmacy should be licensed, and the same renewed annually, a charge 
being made for the license and for each renewal. The applicant for this license 
and for each renewal, shall state in the application the location of the pharmacy, 
the name or names of the person, firm or corporation owning or conducting the 
same and the names of all persons and employes engaged in the conduct or 
carrying on of the same, who are registered as pharmacists or assistant pharma- 
cists, with the number and date of their certificate of competency and qualifica- 
tion. This license shall entitle the holder thereof to own or conduct a pharmacy 
at the place only for which it is issued. Same can be transferred and in the 
name only of the holder, and without charge. 

That pharmacists and assistant pharmacists be licensed, the same to be renewed 
annually, without charge. 

That each applicant for examination and registration shall have a preliminary 
examination, the equivalent of at least a completed first year in a high school. 

That students of pharmacy should be registered and must have a preliminary 
education which would entitle them to make application for examination and 
registration as an assistant pharmacist, after having had the required amount 
of experience. 

That any license to practice can be refused, suspended or revoked for good and 
sufficient reasons, same to be stated in the Act, but not without notice and a 
hearing. 

That all certificates and all licenses shall be conspicuously exhibited in the place 
of business or where the licensed pharmacist or assistant pharmacist is employed. 

That the license shall be used only by the person to whom it is issued, and no 
license shall be used to conduct more than one pharmacy or one licensed store. 

The right of interchange of certificates with other states having equivalent 
requirements. 

That it shall be a misdemeanor to impersonate an applicant who shall be apply- 
ing either for a certificate or for a license. 

That all rules and regulations made by the Board must be —_— by the 
Attorney General. 

That drugs administered or dispensed by physicians must conform to the stan- 
dard of strength, quality and purity as fixed by the laws of the commonwealth. 

That no person shall use the title pharmacist or assistant pharmacist, except 
when so licensed, or that of pharmacy or licensed store, except when holding a 


license. 
That every pharmacy must have a copy of the latest edition of the U. S. P. 


-and National Formulary. 
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That the authorized agents of the Board shall have the right to enter any 
place where drugs are compounded, dispensed or sold, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing samples, and the right to purchase samples in order that tests may 
be made. 

That all drugs offered for sale at retail must be plainly labeled. 

That the sale of poisons be restricted and the registration clause be strictly 
enforced. 

That all physicians’ prescriptions compounded and dispensed shall be filed by 
the pharmacist and kept for a reasonable period, to be stated in the Act, and 
during that period shall be open to inspection by the police authorities upon 
presentation of an order from the court or to the members of the Board. 

That when a physician indicates in writing that a prescription is not to be 
renewed, it shall be a misdemeanor to either renew or give a copy of the same. 

There doubtless are many other principles which should be incorporated, and 
which a conference would bring out. 

In conclusion, I have but one recommendation to make,:and that is to repeat 
the recommendation, made at the Boston meeting by Professor Hynson, as 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee, that a National Legislative Conference 
be established under the auspices of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SECTION ON EDUCATION 
AND LEGISLATION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WILBER J. TEETERS, IOWA CITY, IA. 


In the even numbered years occur the long sessions of Congress and fewest 
meetings of the state legislatures. 

Regularly there are sessions of the legislatures of fourteen states during the 
even numbered years and forty-one states during the odd numbered years, not 
counting Oklahoma, where sessions are held every four years. 

The year 1912, therefore, has had few meetings of legislatures, and an un- 
usually small amount of legislation effecting the profession of pharmacy was 
presented. 

The following states had meetings of the legislature during the past year: 
Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont 
and Virginia. 

The following is a summary of the legislation for the year: 


KENTUCKY. 

An Act to Regulate the Sale of Opium or its Alkaloidal Salts or their Derivatives, or any 
Admixture Thereof. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Section 1. Opium or its alkaloidal salts or their derivatives, or anv admixture containing 
opium or its alkaloidal salts or their derivatives, shall be sold or dispensed only by a regis- 
tered pharmacist upon the original written, dated and signed prescription of a legally licensed 
physician or dentist or veterinary surgeon; and only one sale shall be made on said pre- 
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scription, and each such prescription shall state upon its face the quantity of said opium, its 
alkaloidal salts and their derivatives, also the name of the patient and the date said prescrip- 
tion is filed. And opium or its alkaloidal salts or their derivatives, or any admixture con- 
taining opium or its alkoloidal salts or their derivatives, shall be sold at wholesale only to 
registered pharmacists, legally qualified physicians, dentists, and veterinary surgeons. Pro- 
vided, however, that any preparation, patent, proprietary or otherwise containing not more 
than two grains of opium or one-fourth of a grain of its alkaloidal salts or their derivatives 
to the ounce, or admixture of ipecac and opium commonly known as Dover’s Powder, or 
the anti-spasmodic mixtures of the National Formulary official at the time of the sale, or 
lotions, liniments, suppositories, ointments, and plasters, plainly labeled “For External Use 
Only” may be sold or dispensed by registered pharmacists without any prescription. Any 
registered pharmacist, legally licensed physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon, or any person 
not a registered pharmacist, licensed physician, dentist or veterinary surgeon, who shall 
prescribe for, procure for, or sell, or dispense to any person opium or its alkaloidal salts 
or their derivatives, or any admixture containing opium or its alkaloidal salts or their 
derivatives, or otherwise deal in the same for any purpose other than for the legitimate use 
as herein provided, shall thereby render himself amenable to the penalties as in this act 
provided. And provided further, that the provisions of this section shall not apply to the 
sales made by wholesale druggists to each other or to registered pharmacists or to legally 
licensed physicians, dentists, or veterinary surgeons, or to hospitals, sanatoriums, colleges, 
public and scientific institutions, nor to sales made to- manufacturers of proprietary or phar- 
maceutical preparations for use in the manufacture of such preparations, nor to the sale at 
wholesale to general merchants or at retail by general merchants of patent or proprietary 
medicines containing not more than two grains of opium or one-fourth grain of morphine, 
or one-fourth grain heroin or three-fourths grain of codeine in one ounce. 

Any person failing to comply with the requirements of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall pay a fine of not less than twenty nor more 
than one hundred dollars. 


Section 3. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
Approved March 14, 1912. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


An act to Exempt Druggists and Drug Clerks from Restrictions of the Civil Service Law. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: Section 16 of Chapter 19 of the Revised 
Laws is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following: The word vendor 
shall not apply to the proprietors of drug stores or their employes,—so as to read as follows: 


Section 16. No person habitually using intoxicating liquors to excess and no vendor of 
intoxicating liquors shall be appointed to or retained in any office, appointment or employ- 
ment to which the provisions of this chapter apply. The word vendor shall not apply to the 
proprietors of drug stores or their employes. 


Chapter 225, Revised Laws, dated Jan. 16, 1912. 


The following amendment was also passed relative to the sale of insecticides 
containing compounds of flourine: 


Section 2 of Chapter 213 of the Revised Laws is hereby amended by inserting after the 
words “veratrum viride” in the tenth line, the words: compounds of flourine, so as to read 
as follows: Section 2. Whoever sells arsenic (arsenious acid), atropia or any of its salts, 
chloral hydrate, chloroform, cotton root and its fluidextract, corrosive sublimate, cyanide of 
potassium, Donovan’s solution, ergot and its fluidextract, Fowler’s solution, laudanum, Mc- 
Munn’s elixir, morphia or any of its salts, oil of pennyroyal, oil of savin, oil of tansy, opium, 
Paris green, Parson’s vermin exterminator, phosphorus, prussic acid, “rough on_ rats,” 
strychnia or any of its salts, tartar emetic, tincture of aconite, tincture of belladonna, tincture 
of digitalis, tincture of nux vomica, tincture of veratrum viride, compounds of flourine or 
carbolic acid, without the written prescription of a physician, shall affix to the bottle, box 
or wrapper containing the article sold a_ label of red paper upon which shall be printed in 
large black letters the name and place of business of the vendor and the words Poison and 
Antidote, and the label shall also contain the name of an antidote, if any, for the poison 
sold. He shall also keep a record of the name and quantity of the article sold and of the 
name and residence of the person or persons to whom it is delivered, which shall be made 
before the article is delivered, and shall at all times be open to inspection by the officers of 
the district police and by the police authorities and officers of cities and towns; but no sale 
of cocaine or its salts shall be made except upon the prescription of a physician. Whoever 
neglects to affix such a label to such a bottle, box or wrapper before delivery thereof to the 
purchaser,-or whoever neglects to keep or refuses to show to said officers such record, or 
whoever purchases any of said poisons and gives a false or fictitious name to the vendor, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than fifty dollars. 
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_ The provisions of this section shall not apply to sales by wholesale dealers or manufactur- 
ing chemists to retail dealers, or to a general merchant who sells Paris green, London 
purple or other arsenical poisons in unbroken packages containing not less than a quarter 
of a pound, for the sole purpose of destroying potato bugs or other insects upon plants, vines 
or trees, except that he shall record each sale and label each package sold, as above provided. 


Approved March 18, 1912. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island pharmacy laws were amended as follows: Carbolic acid 
is placed in Schedule A. Sales of this article must, therefore, be entered in the 
poison book. The following lines, relating to narcotics, have been added to 
Section 15: 


“Illegal possession of such drugs shall be deemed evidence of violation.” 


The law requires that the name of the registered pharmacist shall appear on 
all poison, prescription and drug labels. Trade names are insufficient. 


GEORGIA, 


A drug vending bill which prohibits the sale of patent medicines by peddlers 
and fakirs is up for its third reading, and Secretary C. D. Jordan reports on 
July 22 that it has every indication of becoming a law. 

The following rulings by the state boards of pharmacy the past year are 
interesting and show that the state boards, acting within certain limits, control 
the situation almost completely as far as raising the requirements for registration 
are concerned. 

The following ruling by the Kentucky State Board is self-explanatory : 

“On account of the growing tendency upon the part of applicants for registration to seek 
examination before some other State Board upon the imaginary ground of obtaining a 
milder examination and then becoming registered in Kentucky, by reciprocity the Kentucky 
Board of Pharmacy, at the meeting held April 12, 1912, adopted the following ruling: 

“No resident of this state or of any other state shall be deemed eligible for reciprocal 
registration in Kentucky upon the examination of the Board of Pharmacy of another state 
unless said applicant, at the time of taking said examination, shall have been a bona fide 


resident of said state and engaged in the retail drug business therein for a period of not 
less than one year immediately prior to said examination.” 


In New York the Pharmacy Council of the Board of Regents of New York 
has passed a resolution recommending that the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy be made customary and that it be granted only after three years of 
pharmaceutical instruction following a full high school course. 

It also recommended that the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy be conferred only 
after the completion of three years resident work subsequent to the attaining of 
the degree of Bachelor of Pharmacy. These recommendations become effective 
in January, 1913. 

The Alabama Board now requires all applicants for examination to have their 
papers in the hands of the Secretary at least five days before the meeting of the 
board, accompanied with sworn affidavit from parties with whom they have been 
employed, showing their four years practical experience. 

The Missouri board has raised the requirements for assistant pharmacist. The 
ruling is as follows: 


“Beginning July 1, 1912, no one may take the examination in Missouri for assistant phar- 
macist until they have had one year in high school, or the equivalent of the same. The 
general average that will be required to pass as an assistant will also be raised to 75 per cent., 
which is 15 points higher than has been customary in the past.” 
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The Utah board offers a reward of $350 to any person furnishing evidence 
for the conviction of any druggist in the state who is found guilty of selling 
cocaine or morphine illegally. The minimum fine in Utah is $2000, or two years 
in the penitentiary, or both. 

The Washington State Board of Pharmacy has passed the following resolu- 
tion, changing the educational requirements: 

On and after July 1, 1912, all applicants for examination as registered phar- 
macists shall submit evidence of having satisfactorily completed one year of 
college work in a college of pharmacy recognized by the board, and on and after 
July 1, 1914, the Board shall require evidence of having graduated from a college 
of pharmacy embracing at least a two-year course and recognized by the Board. 

The Board will only recognize the two state schools of pharmacy in Washing- 
ton, and such other schools or colleges in the country as hold membership in the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

Any pharmacist holding full registration papers obtained in another state prior 
to July 1, 1912, shall be admitted to examination as candidate for registration. 


PREREQUISITE LAWS ASKED FOR BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Iowa State Association adopted unanimously the recommendation of the 
President, asking for a prerequisite law at the next meeting of the legislature. 

The Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association adopted a recommendation 
of its Legislative Committee that the graduate prerequisite be approved and that 
a bill be introduced in the legislature. 

The New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association adopted a resolution asking for 
a prerequisite law. A bill was introduced, but factional differences developed 
and the bill was tabled. 


PHARMACY SCHOOLS. 


Owing to incomplete data, statistics of the pharmacy schools for 1912 cannot be 
given. The following figures for the years 1910 and 1911 may be of interest: 

In 1910 we had 79 pharmaceutical schools and in 1911, 78. In 1910 there 
were registered in all schools 5937 men and 289 women. In 1911, 5867 men and 
264 women, showing a decrease of both. 

In 1910, 47 students held college degrees and in 1911, 84, showing a decided 
increase. 

It is a well-known fact that some of our best educators are of the opinion 
that our high schools are too anxious to prepare students for college and lose 
sight of the fact that only about 5 per cent. are privileged after leaving high 
school to take up college or university work. 

There seems to be no absolute certainty that our colleges and universities are 
really fulfilling their place in the educational field. Since the above questions 
are open to debate, the question might well be asked, “How about our pharmacy 
schools? Are they fully meeting present-day conditions?” The fundamental 
subjects of chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica certainly should not be neg- 
lected, but the changed conditions in pharmacy must, it seems to me, be met by 
our pharmacy schools if they are to adequately equip the incoming pharmacists 
for their life work. We must not forget the fact that probably on the average 
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only about 35 per cent. of the drug business today is strictly professional. 
This part of the work must be taken care of and calls for the very highest train- 
ing, a fact often overlooked. 

Commercializing of the drug business, the branching out into the many side 
lines, even including caffeterias, seems to be here to stay. It is a condition that 
must be met, no matter what our idea may be about ethical pharmacy. The 
changed commercial conditions require, in a certain respect, educational changes. 

The time is past when the successful dtuggist can ignore such questions as 
salesmanship, which has become a science, window displays, business etiquette, 
business correspondence, store service, business economics and advertising. Some 
of our colleges are already taking advantage of their opportunity by giving 
instruction in these subjects. It is a logical field of instruction that must not 
longer be neglected. 

The coming year will find many state legislatures in session, and no doubt the 
usual number of bills of interest to pharmacists will be introduced. Attention is 
again called to the imperative need of organization. The medical profession has 
blazed the trail and we can see the results. The old adage, “In union there is 
strength,” was never truer than in legislative matters. 

The druggists of any state, if properly organized, can exert enough influence 
to prevent pernicious legislation, for as a whole they are a highly respected 
professional class, and if they fail to get a square deal it is due to the fact that 
they are not alive to their own interests. The only logical solution is through 
local, county, state and national organization of the druggists. 


THE PHARMACOPOEIA AND THE LAW. 


H. H. RUSBY. 


The vast extent and importance of the material interests controlled by the 
purely legal aspects of the Pharmacopoeia are realized by but few persons who 
have not been brought into direct contact with the customs business of the country. 
Individual shipments of drugs frequently count up into the tens of thousands of 
dollars in value, and of these extra-large shipments there are frequently a number 
at one port, in a single day. The question of the admission of these drugs fre- 
quently depends upon their conformity with the official requirements. If not in 
such conformity, the American merchant, in accordance with special conditions in 
his contract, may often return the goods to the shipper without material loss, but 
in a great many, if not in most instances,, he must lose the greater part, or even 
the whole of the value of the goods. Think of 10,000 pounds of ergot, at $1.60 
per pound, condemned to rejection, and suffering farther ruin while the case is 
pending ; 20,000 pounds of buchu at upward of a dollar a pound, condemned be- 
cause of an excess of stem; senna of the same value condemned because it yields 
2 or 3 per cent. of ash in excess of the allowance, or a ton of saffron worth $8.00 
a pound because the styles have been plucked a half an inch too long, or 3 or 4 per 
cent. excess of water has remained in it. 
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Assuming that the drugs have been admitted into the country, some intentional 
or accidental change in them may subsequently render them objectionable, under 
the Pharmacopoeia, in inter-state or intra-state commerce. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the view of those interested in the public 
health, or in the correctness of commercial transactions, we find interests quite as 
extensive, and far more serious, depending upon the official standards. Not only 
does this apply to the welfare and safety of the sick, but equally to the standing 
and reputation of two great professions. 

Is not, then, the subject of the legal aspects of the Pharmacopoeia one to de- 
mand and command the serious attention of a body so well circumstanced for aid- 
ing in their control, as this Association? 

It may reasonably be expected, indeed it is unreasonable not to expect, that the 
legal features of the Pharmacopoeia will be made the most important subject of 
study by its makers. Yet we find that some of the U. S. P. standards are directly 
opposed to successful medical practice, and that many of them are based wholly 
on conjecture or mere legendary belief. 

Assuming similar conditions to exist in any other equally important department 
of human activity, even though such interests were purely financial, what course 
of procedure should we expect on the part of those responsible? Would there 
not at once be made an appropriation of men and money, for the purpose of 
investigation and correction, commensurate with the importance of the subject and 
the difficulty of the task involved ? 

That this was not done in the case of the edition ol the Pharmacopoeia at pres- 
ent official should call for very mild and incidental criticism. 

It would be ungenerous, if not actually unjust, to criticize the present Pharma- 
copoeia because of its shortcomings as an authority in the interpretation of our 
pure drug statutes. True, it was compiled for the purpose of establishing stand- 
ards for the articles recognized, but, there being at that time no Federal or very 
important State statute based directly upon these standards, the later were pre- 
pared with a view to their professional rather than their legal application, and 
the vast influence for good and evil which was to be wielded, and now is wielded 
by those standards, had probably occurred to the mind of none. 

Now the difference between the legal and the professional application of a 
standard, while perfectly clear to those who have had abundant experince, is not 
so clear to all others. If it were, this paper would not be presented. It is be- 
cause I realize that many of the members of the Committee of Revision have no 
clear idea of the importance of providing in the present revision work for the 
legal snags of administration that I have deemed it necessary to induce this body 
of practical men to formally recommend that the Revision Committee pay par- 
ticular attention to these requirements in the forthcoming edition. 

When professional people are called upon for this class of interpretations, they 
are supposed to seek out the intent and purpose of the language, and to apply 
the latter in the interest of such intent and purpose, if possible. When courts 
are called upon to do the same, the usual method of procedure is such as will 
yield the largest amount of revenue to the attorneys in the case. It is not meant 
that this is-the court’s object at the time of the particular trial, but that a system 
of legal administration and even of legisation, has grown up, in which this object 
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of increasing attorneys’ fees has, perhaps unconsciously, grown to be the dete- 
rmining influence. In this way, questions of interpretation have come to depend 
on technical meanings or omissions, often to the end that the plain intent of the 
writers, known and admitted so to be, is set aside for the (often greatly strained) 
technical interpretation. 

Let us, by way of illustration, consider the subject of senna. We have, first, 
the title, which is merely “senna.” By a common-sense construction, this would 
be extended to include Alexandria senna and India senna, because these are men- 
tioned in the description. By a narrow construction, these would be excluded, 
and I have actually known an attorney to argue for such exclusion, in a very 
similar case. Morever, the title “Tinnevelly senna,” though a fully recognized 
synonym of India senna (professionally and in common sense) would be ex- 
cluded, unless given in the index of the book. This would be true of all other 
synonyms. Furthermore, it has been frequently held that the term senna itself 
would be so excluded, if coupled with a qualifying word to show its condition, as 
broken, cut, granulated, powdered, in No. 60 powder, etc. 

Let us next consider the definition: 


“The dried leaflets of Cassia acutifolia Delile (Alexandria Senna), or of Cassie 
augustifolia Vahl (India Senna), (Fam. Leguminosae).” 


Now, if a 500 lb. bale of senna was sold that contained one pound of stems, 
stones, seeds, other leaves, or foreign matter of any sort, its sale would be pro- 
hibited according to the legal technicality, because this definition refers only to 
the leaflets. This interpetation is however, in the case of senna, modified by 
something which follows, and which will be considered further on. Now a judge, 
professing to be very practical, says that such a interpretation would be absurd, 
because practically no senna of this description would ever be found in com- 
merce, so that the enforcement of this absolute standard is impracticable. It 
being thus established, on sound reasoning, that some foreign matter must be 
allowed, reason is at once dethroned to make way for the declaration that, no 
permissible amount of impurity being specified in the Pharmacopoeia, any 
amount may be admitted! No professional man, and no acting rationally being, 
would so rule. But judges are not permitted to officiate rationally. A rational 
being is one who in seeking a desirable result or end, adapts and employs his 
means for securing that result. A court is a machine that has been constructed 
to exalt, in practice, the means (that is, the law) above the end (that is, justice) ; 
to fall down and worship at the shrine of the means and to rule that the end is 
of no consequence when its attainment requires the subordination of the means 
unto it. It is pointed out to him, that the Department, seeing this necessity, has 
decided to allow 5 per cent. of such impurity, but he replies that this is legislation 
and that the Department has no right to read into the law things which are not 
there. It is thus decided that any amount of adulteration can be permitted with 
senna, for the specific reason that the Pharmacopoeia forbids any adulteration 
whatever. 

Next follows the description of senna, at the close of which is the statement 
that senna shall be free from stalks and Argel leaves. Now, our lawyer points 
to that part of the law which mentions the standards of the Pharmacopoeia and. 
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claims that the only thing in the nature of a standard for senna is this note about 
stalks and Argel leaves, and claims that, for the reason that this has been placed 
there, all other impurities are exempted from the ban and that any adultererants 
other than stalks and Argel leaves are admissible. He strengthens this position 
by showing that in the foregoing edition the statement read “stalks, Argel leaves 
and other impurities” and that when the revisors cut off the last three words, they 
intended to permit all other impurities to be added. The court supports this 
contention, and the end and purpose of the law are annulled. 

How is this case to be met? Obviously by adding to the definition, and not as 
a foot-note, the words “admixed with not more than 5% of other and non-injur- 
ious substances.” 

Another question arises in this connection, namely, what are “stalks.” The 
lawyer refers to corn-stalks and bean-stalks to show that it means the stem of 
the plant. He may admit that the leaf-stalks or petioles are included, but denies 
‘thiat ‘the rachis is included. The remedy then is, if any terms at all are em- 
ployed to use them in their proper technical sense. This is a good answer to the 
claims so often made that the Pharmacopoeia should be free from technical 
terms. The only exact terms are technical terms, and that is just what makes 
them exact. 

Based on that part of the law that says “when sold under a name found in the 
U. S. P.,” a host of contentions have been advanced that when the words pow- 
dered, cut, broken, etc. are added to a U. S. P. name, the combination so resulting 
not occuring in the Pharmacopoeia, the article so labelled is exempt from the 
standard requirements. There is at the present time a hope that this language 
may be changed by the enactment of the corrected Richardson bill, but we can- 
not rely upon this hope. The lobby now in Washington is striving to shear the 
law of even its present restrictive and public protective features, to say nothing 
of excluding fresh ones. Even if the law is improved, we have many state laws 
to bear in mind. The only proper course for the Pharmacopoeia is to be com- 
plete and accurate and effective in itself, and thus independent of shortcomings 
in the law. 

This defect is easily met by placing a statement in the preface that standards 
are to be construed as applying to that drug in any state or form that differs 
only physically or mechanically from the form described. 

Various other similar questions regarding modifications of title have arisen. 
The name Colocynth is official, as is that of Bitter Apple. Everyone knows that 
“Colocynth Apple” means the same, and when a buyer receives a package so 
labelled, he expects to have colocynth. Yet a lawyer successfully contends that 
since this combination does not occur in the Pharmacopeeia, the article sold under 
it is not subject to the legal requirements. This is a more difficult case to treat, 
but it would not be amiss for the preface to contain a statement to the ef- 
fect that when an article is sold under a name or combination not found in the 
Pharmacopoeia or Formulary, but understood as applying to articles named 
therein, such articles shall be subject to the same requirements as though sold 
under official names. 

It is specified that the seeds of Colocynth shall be removed “before using,” but 
the claim is advanced that powdered or ground colocynth may be sold with the 
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seeds contained, notwithstanding that this insures its “use” in that condition. 
Similar conditions exist in case of other drugs, and might be provided for by a 
statement in the preface that the powdering or grinding of a drug is the first step 
in its use. 

One of the commonest grounds of defense set up for the sale of adulterated 
drugs is that the law specifies that they are adulterated only when they fail to 
meet “the tests laid down in the Pharmacopoeia or the Formulary official at the 
time of the investigation,” and that there are no “tests” meaning thereby chem- 
ical tests, for the leaves, barks, roots, etc. in question. This is a matter of vital 
importance in the enforcement of the law and it can be reached only by specify- 
ing in the preface that definitions, and descriptions of all kinds are to be con- 
strued as tests, within the meaning of the law. 

It should also be definitely stated, that a chemical formula following a title is 
in the nature of a definition of that article. 

Some radical action is also necessary to meet that part of the above clause 
which says “official at the time of the investigation.” The preface should con- 
tain a clear statement that published supplements are parts of this edition then 
official, and such supplements, embodying new tests, should be published not less 
frequently than once a year. It is well known that as soon as the edition is pub- 
lished, adulterators begin to study for new methods which will escape the tests. 
If they succeed, then under this law, such adulteration must continue unchecked 
until a new edition is published. 

Unless some such course is taken, we are worse off than we should be without 
the law, for we could then proceed under the general law against fraud, whereas 
now, the statute becomes an actual means of protection for the offender. 

The definitions of the drugs must contain no statement as to the places of pro- 
duction except when it is really intended, for some special reason, to so restrict 
them. Otherwise, the Federal authorities will be compelled to exclude all lots of 
that drug that are produced in any other place. 

There are many other respects in which definitions and descriptions must be 
framed in view of special considerations, never before entertained in Pharma- 
copoeia revision. Are we to retain the requirement that “Ergot” is to be derived 
from rye and not from wheat or from grasses which grow amidst the rye plants? 
If so, our description must be framed with such exclusion clearly in mind as an 
objective. We must also frame this so as to exclude ergot more than a year old, 
if we are to insist on that condition. 

Belladonna leaves may be brown, as may Huanuco Coco leaves, without det- 
riment to their quality; while the same color in Digitalis or in Truxillo Coca 
leaves, is to be regarded as a sure indication of serious deterioration. 

Jalap may be dried by a degree of artificial heat that leaves a distinct odor of 
scorching, and even shows a slight superficial charring, without detriment to its 
medicinal properties, while the slightest odor of scorching in Elecampane or Gen- 
tian means serious damage. 

Black pepper is subject to so many forms of adulteration, that its description 
must be carried out to minute details. Usually, we guard against an excess of 
starch, but in ground pepper, because of its common adulteration by the addition 
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of pepper shells, which contain no starch, we should specify that the starch 
should not be less than a certain amount. 

There are, strange to say, cases in which adulteration should be required. 
Asafoetida, powdered without the addition of something to hold its valuable oil, 
must first have that oil evaporated off. Hence, an official powdered asafoetida 
without some such addition, is a practically worthless asafoetida. 

Space will not permit the extension of all these principles to the individual 
articles but it is clear enough that, for the first time in the history of Pharma- 
copoeia revision, it becomes necessary to study each drug exhaustively in relation 
to the legal effects of every statement made concerning it. 

Since writing the above, the following proposals for the text of the new Phar- 
macapoeia, and of the acceptance of which there seems to be some danger, have 
reached me. They violate the principles above enunciated. 


Colocynth. 

The omission of the word “peeled” from the definition, so that the Federal au- 
thorities will hereafter be compelled to prevent the importation of this drug, all 
of which is peeled. 


Condurango. 
Wild Cherry. 
Viburmum. 
No provision for any amount of adhering wood, which is always present, so 
that trade in these drugs will be prohibited. 


Convallaria. 

No provision for the presence of stems or foreign roots, which will exclude 
this drug from the country. 
Hops. 

A definition that permits the supply of hops from which the Lupulin has been 
partly removed. 


Flaxseed. 
All flaxseed would have.to be rejected, because no allowance for foreign 
seeds, of which there are always some, is made. 


Manna. 

The wording of the description will exclude more than two-thirds of the man- 
na of good quality. Great embarrassment has been caused the Federal author- 
ities by the present text in this very direction. 


Should these errors actually be perpetrated in the printed book, and a corres- 
ponding number occur in the treatment of the remaining drugs, it may be pre- 
dicted that it will seriously cripple the work of administrators of the drug stat- 
utes, which would make it unacceptable, and compel a movement in the direction 
of something workable. 


For the above reasons, I move that this section recommended to the revision 
committees of the Pharmacopoeia and Formulary the following action: 


1. That the list of synonyms in the indices be extended to include all that are 
in common use. 
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2. That some provision be made, in all cases, for the presence of impurities in 
drugs, and that this provision be so worded as to make it sufficiently compre- 
hensive. 

3. That terms employed be sufficiently technical to leave no doubt as to their 
exact meaning. 

4. That a statement appear in the preface, to the effect that requirements ap- 
ply to the drug in any form that does not differ otherwise than physically or me- 
chanically from that in which the drug is described. 

5. That a drug under a name not found in the book, but which is a modifica- 
to the same article as that so named, shall be subject to all the requirements for 
the drug so understood. 

6. That the preface contain a statement to the effect that the definitions and de- 
scriptions have the same force in requirements as the chemical and other tests. 

7. That a chemical formula, following and applied to a title, is to be regarded 
as a definition. 

8. That supplements containing additional tests, approved by the Committee, 
shall be published annually, and shall have the same force as the original text. 

9, That definitions shall not contain any reference to the place of production, 
unless it is intended to restrict the drug to such geographical origin. 

10. That, in general, the definitions and descriptions, before adoption, shall be 
carefully studied as to their exclusive effect upon trade in the article to which 
they apply. : 

11. That, in case of such drugs as asafoetida, which cannot be powdered in 
the pure state without first driving off an important part of the active consti- 
tuent, the addition of a specific amount of a specific inert diluent shall be provid- 
ed for. 


THE RAW MATERIAL OF A, HAPPY DAY. 


Character is the sum of our habits, and they are formed for the most part un- 
consciously by daily repetitions and without definite plan. Doing what we dislike, 
the talk of a bore and the effect of “things going wrong” produce a mental state 
which, when it reaches the point of fatigue, produces a poison which alters the 
constitution of the blood. The constant recurrence of identical stimuli, i. e., the 
same thing over and over again, invites a form of fatigue, as when one is con- 
stantly associated with an unpleasant personality in the office or elsewhere. All 
this does not produce any serious result in the brain of the average man provided 
he has suffiient recuperative powers. In some it produces irritability, and irrit- 
ability is a bad brick in the foundation of character. Mirth and humor are the 
antidotes for irritability. It is probable that the popularity of the comic opera 
and the buffoonery of the vaudeville stage are commercial attempts to supply, 
artificially, what habitual good humor would do of itself. The proper view to take 
of those we meet in daily life is to regard them as the raw material out of which 
we must make a happy day for ourselves, not by walking over them but by ming- 
ling with them on friendly terms.—G. S. Hodgins. 
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Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


P. HENRY UTECH, PH. G., MEADVILLE, PA. 


The word Pharmacy in its original Greek form was applied synonymously to 
the use of any kind of drug, potion or magical spell, including also poison and 
the various forms of witchcraft, and doubtless it is a survival of this element of 
mysticism which many of the laity associate with our profession even at the 
present day. The term Pharmacy as at present understood to imply a knowledge 
of the preparation, preservation and compounding of drugs and medicines, came 


P. Henry Utecu, Chairman. 


into existence almost simultaneously with the birth of the sixteenth century— 
A. D. 1597. 

That Pharmacy in a somewhat undeveloped state occupied a conspicuous rank 
from time immemorial is shown by reviewing the pages of history, both sacred 
and secular. References innumerable reveal the fact that the art, in one form or 
another, was practiced in antiquity by divers persons under various guises all 
over the Orient; e. g., under the cognomen of physician-priests, such as the ! 


' 
ay 
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Egyptian priests of Isis, the art was practiced under special dispensation of some 
king or ruler, the prescription being accompanied by a series of incantations and 
spells; the early Israelites, referred to in Exodus, is another familiar instance 
where the apothecary is commanded to prepare a fragrant ointment for use, etc. 
China, Arabia, Egypt, India, ancient Rome, Sicily, Greece and other countries 
of the great interior sea, furnish abundant evidence of the practice of both 
pharmacy and medicine hundreds of years before the dawn of the Christian era. 
Another class of these early practitioners associated the practice of the art with 
that of Astrology under the supposition that all plants, animals and minerals 
were influenced by the heavenly planets. One of their theories was to the effect 
that certain flowers grown under a particular planet indicated their employment 
for all diseases and constitutions supposed to come under the same planet. In 
very truth, the word recipe which physicians employ when beginning a prescrip- 
tion, is simply a survival of the ancient sign, which originally meant an invoca- 
tion to Jupiter. 

In antiquity, the compounding and preparing of drugs was originally carried 
on by the early physicians, who likewise formulated their own materia medica. 
Ours is not a new science, nor an original art, and it may interest some of you, 
therefore, to know that many drugs and medicinal preparations employed before 
the dawn of Christianity are still in vogue today and are approved in many of 
our modern Pharmacopoeias. Let me quote you a few passing illustrations: 
Pythagoras, who lived 6 B. C., was the first to employ Vinegar of Squill, and 
wrote a whole book on the various properties of the drug. The Chinese practiced 
the art at a very early period, and distilled Alcohol hundreds of years before 
any other nation. Noah, of biblical fame, was among the first to engage in wine 
making. Included in the materia medica of Hippocrates are such drugs as 
Myrrh, Galbanum, Valerian, Garlic, Aconite, Belladonna, the animal drug 
Castor, and a whole host of others. Later came Dioscorides, who mentioned 
some 400 drugs in his voluminous works, and to this list Galen, a century later, 
contributed about 200 more. The Compound Canella Powder—Hiera Picra— 
was first compounded by him, and was only a few decades ago dropped from our 
official text-book. ; 

The Diachylon Ointment was invented by Menecrates, A. D. 1, and was em- 
ployed for practically the same purpose as it is today. Would occasion and 
knowledge permit, this list could be continued in extenso. 

But ours is the enlightened twentieth century, and the study and application 
of modern methods and conditions is perhaps of more material concern. It is a 
long road from Empiricism to the highly specialized art of pharmacy of today. 
Science with her magic wand has wrought marvelous changes and transported 
us into a new realm of materia medica and diagnosis, and the problem before 
us—the chief aim and object for which we as an Association are banded together 
and assembled here today—is the conscientious application of these newer princi- 
ples and discoveries to modern pharmacy, to the end that greater economic service 
and higher efficiency shall obtain for all who are engaged in the practice of 
the art. 

So constant has been this onward march of progress that the era in which we 
live has wrought a complete revolution both in pharmacy and in the sister pro- 
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fession of medicine. The simple remedial agents of the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms no longer suffice to fulfill the physician’s needs, and the whole realm of 
nature is now called upon to pay homage to the practitioner’s art. Such subtle 
forces as electricity, the atmospheric oxygen, the emanations from radium, certain 
definite principles from some obscure animal gland or organ, or some newly dis- 
covered vegetable ferment—these are but a few of the recent additions to the 
physician’s armamentarium. Included in this newer group also are such agents 
as remedial sera, bacterial vaccines, opsonins, enzymes both plant and animal, and 
to this list we may now also include the recently discovered products known as 
“hormones.” 

From among this formidable list of remedial agents quite a few deserve spe- 
cial mention at this time. I refer particularly to the various agents of biologic 
defense, viz., bacterial vaccines, remedial sera and preparations of the various 
organs of animals. And while we are wont to herald these discoveries as new 
or original, the fundamental principles underlying these so-called discoveries 
are recorded by Hippocrates, who in all probability acquired his knowledge 
from a source even more remote. Although not classed as pharmaceutical 
products in the modern usage of that term, nevertheless they now occupy a 
definite place in the domain of preventive medicine, and as such it becomes our 
duty and business as pharmacists to possess some first-hand knowledge of these 
peculiar products. The U. S. P. Rev. VIII already includes one of their class, 
the Serum Antidiphtheriticum, whereas the new Revision will include Vaccine 
Virus, the Serum of Tetanus, and perhaps others. The chief objection to their 
official introduction thus far being the difficulty in obtaining sufficiently accurate 
methods of standarization either of product or process. 


SOME MODERN METHODS. 


The increased interest. in and universal application of biologic knowledge and 
the importance of absolutely sterile forms of medication, particularly when 
desired for internal uses, has recently brought into considerable prominence the 
small sealed glass containers known as Ampuls. Although introduced into 
France more than thirty years ago, their adoption in this country has only recently 
been confirmed. They embody an ideal method of preserving, storing and trans- 
porting small quantities of medicines which require sterilization before adminis- 
tering. 

An innovation noticed the past year is that of several manufacturing pharma- 
cists exploiting galenical preparations of certain potent drugs in original packages, 
physiologically tested and dated, so as to insure against possible deterioration. 
No guarantee of permanence is attached to this class of preparations other than 
the possibility of their being more active therapeutically than the ordinary stock 
items. 


UPLIFTING AGENCIES. 


Of the many different influences directly or indirectly affecting the integrity 
and welfare of our profession, several conspicuous features are particularly note- 
worthy ‘at this time. First, the passage of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
several years ago, and the enactment of similar statutes in many of the states 
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has aroused a new interest in pharmacy with the general public, which has 
already had a most wholesome effect. New standards of honor for unscrupulous 
manufacturers of drugs are demanded; new standards of purity and quality— 
that of compliance with the requirements of our official text-books; and lastly, 
operating in collaboration with these two agencies—is an awakened public con- 
science in matters of both food and drugs, the final culmination of which cannot 
fail to usher in a most promising aspect for the future welfare of our calling. 
Second, the well-directed and practical manner in which the research and investi- 
gation is being conducted against the manufacturers of pseudo-scientific phar- 
maceutical preparations by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. The results of their work—that of determining 
the composition, character, constituents, etc., of pharmaceutical preparations or 
nostrums—are published in the official journal from time to time, thereby giving 
undesirable publicity to hundreds of worthless products. Should the American 
Medical Association now proceed a step further and censor also the many false 
and misleading statements as to the remedial value of new remedies and pro- 
prietaries, it would accomplish a most beneficent mission to pharmacy, to medi- 
cine, and to humanity everywhere. Third, another significant feature vitally 
affecting pharmacy is the increased interest and friendly attitude shown our 
profession by the medical press. It is estimated that there are approximately 
100 medical journals published in this country today, and of this number upwards 
of 30 per cent. are calling the attention of physicians to the merits of the U.S. P. 
and N. F. preparations. Not a few of these publications are devoting regular 
departments to Official Preparations. 


ANENT COMMERCIALISM. 
The cry has gone abroad, and quite frequently of late, that ethical pharmacy 


is fast losing its wonted prestige, that new “fads,” “isms” and “pathys” have 
made definite inroads into the domain of both pharmacy and medicine, and that 
in self defense, other interests have, as a consequence, diverted the pharmacist’s 
calling to that of an ordinary tradesman. Enough data has already been cited 
to show that our profession is changing—changing in obedience to a funda- 
mental natural law of evolution—not revolution. We have no quarrel with those 
whose vision is blinded with the myopia of commercialism and are firmly of the 
conviction that the question in its final analysis must always remain largely one 
of individual temperament and inclination. To the wide-awake, conscientious 
pharmacist, in love with his vocation, who is giving to it the best that is pos- 
sible, who is utilizing to the best of his advantage the tools at his command in 
the form of intellectual equipment and opportunity, to such a one the world 
still pays—as it has always paid—large dividends in sterling coin, named 
security, material prosperity, and an abiding satisfaction in having done well 
whatever one’s hands find to do. 


LAXITY AND INDIFFERENCE, THE CAUSE. 


Opportunities affording material gain and indirectly tending to elevate® the 
professional side of our art, are constantly being ignored or overlooked by many, 
who otherwise are capable pharmacists. All will agree that the prescription 
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counter affords the most profitable source of the pharmacist’s revenue. Why so 
many of our fellow-workers devote so much of their time and effort toward 
featuring soda water, fake nostrums, and side lines is one of the anomalies of 
our calling. It adds nothing to your prestige and little to your purse to be 
known in your community as a “soda water store.” On the other hand, if the 
prescription department were given more thought and consideration, greater 
demonstration made of your ability and capability as a pharmacist, new methods, 
new remedies or preparations exploited from time to time to the prescriber, 
much of this lost prestige could be regained. In short, reverse the existing 
order and take the physician into your pharmaceutical confidence, so to speak. 
Show him the therapeutic advantages of administering certain drugs or medica- 
ments in galenical form as against ready-made tablets; explain to him any new 
ideas you may employ in the way of compounding or dispensing his medicines ; 
suggest improved formula or improved form of medication, all of which methods 
are perfectly ethical and legitimate. When one pauses to consider the inadequate 
amount of instruction our medical brethren receive in pharmacy and materia 
medica—not more than 120 hours in the curricula of our best schools—we may 
imagine the avidity with which this information is sought for and digested. Ex- 
perience has proven that physicians invariably appreciate these little proffered 
courtesies. 


MODEL PHARMACISTS. 


The question of the certification of pharmacists, suggested by former Chair- 
man Otto Raubenheimer several years ago, is still being agitated in some quarters. 
A committee of pharmacists—members of this Association—are to confer with a 
similar committee of physicians in New York City next month to discuss the 
matter. Doubtless we all would welcome the introduction of some such process 
of eliminating the morally and socially unfit from our rank and file, but the 
probability of such an ideal condition in pharmacy, in our humble judgment, 
seems rather premature. The pharmacists of the metropolitan city deserve our 
hearty approval for taking the initiative in this direction. 


SOME SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Taking then, a broad view of the present day aspect of pharmacy, it will be 
noted that there is a general upward tendency—one of improvement rather than 
of decline. To adapt ourselves then, as a profession, to the rapidly changing 
order is the problem. And while we realize that the status of the pharmacist— 
both moral and professional—is not quite what we would like to see, may I 
enumerate a few suggestive means and measures in the hope that they may 
inspire some of our fellow-workers to higher ideals and a nobler conception of 
the worthy profession of pharmacy. 

1. Put character and personality in all your work. They are the two chief 
assets of a successful career, no matter whether pharmacist, physician, plough- 
man or president. 

2. “Study your physicians’ needs and hobbies. 

3. Study new drugs, new remedies and incompatibilities. 
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4. Be a specialist in drugs and prescriptions and emphasize the fact to the 
medical profession and the laity as well. 

5. Study the official preparations—both U. S. P. and N. F. Try and sug- 
gest improved formula for present or any new preparation. The new Year 
Book now affords a fine outlet for all such original work. 

6. Make all the preparations and chemicals you can. It is more economical 
and the experience is invaluable. There can be no better nor purer drug than 
U. S. P. and N. F. 

7. Make your prescription counter a model of neatness and order, as nowhere 
else is the character of the store so apparent to the physician. Let neatness and 
accuracy characterize all your work. 

8. Read the drug journals and afterwards bind them at small cost for refer- 
ence. To a practical pharmacist, reference works are as indispensible as mortar 
and pestle. 

9. Be ethical—which simply means honesty in practice in all your dealings 
with the public. 


And finally, take inspiration occasionally from the maxim of Franklin: “Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.” 


In concluding this discursive address, I desire at this time to extend my sincere 
thanks to the Association which has so signally honored me with this important 
office, to my associates for their kindly assistance, to the numerous contributors 
to this year’s work, and to the unselfish company of men who are directing 
pharmacy’s onward march of progress—the Council of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


PHARMACY IN ITS HIGHER DEVELOPMENT. 


FRED 1. LACKENBACH, EDITOR DEPT. OF PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY, CALIFORNIA 
STATE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 


This paper deals with the subject of BroLocics. It is not intended as a 
technical treatise but is rather designed for the commercial pharmacist—the man 
who handles these products for revenue—and to whose interest it is that he be- 
come conversant with the various products, mode of preparation, uses, and their 
proper preservation. 

In the United States biological products are generally produced by the large 
pharmaceutical houses operating special laboratories under Government license. 
They are marketed through the medium of the drug trade which is the legitimate 
channel for their distribution. The average pharmacist however fails to ap- 
preciate the intimate relationship between these advanced therapeutic agents and 
those which have heretofore occupied his active attention and as a consequence 
is neglectful of an opportunity to materially advance his professional status, In- 
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deed, the intelligent handling of these products offers an exceptional opportunity 
to the pharmacist to elevate his calling to a higher plane. 

In this field he need not fear the department store, nor the mail-order house, 
nor the professional price-cutter, for these products cannot appeal to the laity to 
be employed in self-medication. 

Nor do these products appeal to the unprogressive and slothful physician. 
Their effective application is founded upon accurate clinical and bacteriological 
diagnosis. How many of your medical friends possess microscopes and are able 
to differentiate the various pathogenic (disease-breeding) organisms ? 

The alert physician is quick to perceive the advantages of a scientific and spe- 
cific therapy that draws the populace away from the evils of self-drugging. He 
is also able to estimate the value of keeping his patients under close observation 
and the psychical effect of a cleansed skin and a needle puncture. 

Then each individual is “‘a law unto himself.” A teaspoonful three times a day 
after meals is a useless slogan when it comes to the administration of biologics. 
The indications, dosage and mode of administration are largely matters of indi- 
vidual observation and personal idiosyncrasy. There is no known means by 
which an individual’s resistance or recuperative power may be gauged before- 
hand, and when a substance is introduced direct into the circulation there is not 
an ever-watchful and long-suffering stomach to stand guard over the vital or- 
gans. So one must needs be careful. There is no such thing as drawing hard 
and fast rules in the administration of these products. A physician before ad- 
ministering the second dose must know as accurately as possible, the beneficial 
or untoward effects of the first. This necessitates his having clinical experience 
and some knowledge of laboratory diagnostic measures. 

Therefore, since so much is dependent upon the administration of these pro- 
ducts, it is readily apparent how important are these products themselves. It is 
the pharmacist’s business that these products he handled with a care bordering 
upon reverence and when he has grasped some of the fundamentals governing 
their production, he will so handle them. 

The science of bacteriology is the basis upon which biologics production rests. 
Their actual production however, is dependent upon the application of processes 
that are distinctly pharmaceutical. There is scarcely a pharmaceutical process 
one can mention that has not its application in the biological laboratory. 

Maceration, filtration, digestion, distillation, evaporation, sterilization, desic- 
cation, levigation, dialysis, precipitation, and physiological assay are some of the 
processes that occur to the writer offhand. These are common pharmaceutical 
procedures in the biological laboratory. The fact that more refined methods are 
employed such as vacuum evaporation and filtration, filtration through por- 
celain, steam and dry-air sterilization, centrifugalization, and other methods re- 
quiring special apparatus, does not alter the fact that the processes are essentially 
pharmaceutical. 

Another striking parallel is found in the finished product. Pills—veterinary 
Blackleg Vaccine in pill form; Triturations—Blackleg Vaccine in the form of ac- 
curately divided powders ; Tablets—Calmette’s Tuberculin Ophthalmic Test tab- 
lets and the Bacterial Vaccines and Tuberculins in tablet form. Capsules— 
Moro’s Tuberculin Ointment, which appears also in collapsible tubes. This-also 
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is a true Ointment composed of 50% Koch’s Old Tuberculin incorporated with 
Lanolin. Then there are Mixtures—the Bacterial Vaccines; Emulsions—Tuber- 
culin Bacillen Emulsion, which is more properly a suspension; and Extracts— 
which instead of containing the soluble elements extracted from vegetable drugs, 
contain substances evolved by bacteria in their growth in artificial culture media. 
And it might here be added that from their physiological effects there would 
seem to be an intimate chemical relationship between certain bacterial toxins and 
some very poisonous vegetable principles—as ricin and abrin. 

Bacteriology, is a science which should have a place in the curriculum of every 
college of pharmacy. Problems of sterilization, fermentation, and the role of bac- 
teria in disease, might well demand the pharmacist’s careful consideration. 

It was not until the 8th Revision of the United States Pharmacopeia that this 
class of products came into official recognition. 

Antidiptheric Serum is the pioneer in this respect. Tetanus Antitoxin and 
Vaccine Virus have been accepted for inclusion in the next—the 9th Revision of 
the U. S. P. In the past decade these products have multiplied to an astonishing 
extent. Millions of dollars are now invested in their production and dispensing 
pharmacists have even taken to specializing in their production in this field. 


In describing the various products found upon the market this paper will deal 
first with those products official, or about to become official in the U. S. P. See- 
ond; those products which have been passed by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association and included in NEW AND 

. NON-OFFICIAL REMEDIES, 1912, and lastly those products which are of 
more recent origin and which for some reason are not officially recognized. Fol- 
lowing a description of these products the writer will compare the different 
classes of bacterial derivatives. 


Serum Antidiphthericum—Diphtheria Antitoxin is official in the 8th Revision 
of the U. S. P. It is described as “a fluid separated from the coagulated blood of 
a horse immunized through the inoculation of diphtheric toxin.” It is recognized 
also in the French, German and Spanish Pharmacopeias. It is marketed in the 
forms of Serum, Globulin or Concentrated, and Globulins, Dry. The Serum 
only is official. 

The process of preparing diphtheria antitoxin is characteristic of the prepar- 
ation of serums in general so will be dealt with in detail. 

The initial process is the securing of a pure culture of diphtheria bacilli from 
a throat infected with the disease. A pledget of sterilized cotton mounted on a 
swab is applied to the diseased tissue and then smeared on a slant of Loeftler’s 
blood-serum media contained in a test tube. This is placed in an incubator kept 
at the body temperature for twelve or more hours when numerous, roundish, pin- 
point colonies will have formed upon the surface. Among these will be found 
pure cultures of the Klebs-Loeffler diphtheria bacillus. From these pure cultures 
other tubes are planted which serve to inoculate large flasks of specially prepared 
bouillon. The flasks are then placed in an incubator where in the course of five 
or seven days countless millions of diphtheria germs are grown, giving rise to 
large quantities of virulent diphtheria toxin. This toxin is an exceedingly toxic 
substance and is principally responsible for the destructive effects of the diph- 
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theria disease. Trikresol is then added to the contents of the flasks to kill the 
germs and the product is then filtered through a Berkefeld—an unglazed por- 
celain—filter, filtration being facilitated by the employment of vacuum pressure. 

The filtrate freed from germs contains the soluble products elaborated by the 
growing and multiplying germs and is known as diphtheria toxin. This toxin is 
standardized by inoculating guinea pigs of 250 grams weight with graduated 
quantities of toxin. The smallest quantity proving fatal to the guinea pig within 
a period of four days is called the minimum lethal does and this is employed as a 
basis for inoculating the larger animals. 

Now comes the production of the antitoxic serum. Perfectly sound horses are 
injected subcutaneously with gradually increasing quantities of the toxin, begin- 
ning with one or more lethal guinea pig doses and increasing, as the animal ac- 
quires immunity to the toxin, to perhaps a hundred thousand times that quantity 
—in volume approximately 0.1 cc. to 250.0 or 500.0 cc. of the toxin. The injec- 
tions are given at intervals of a few days and continue over several months—un- 
til the animal's maximum immunity is reached. As the animal develops im- 
munity to the toxin, antitoxin is formed. This antitoxin is a reaction product of 
the living organism. The body cells are attacked by the poison, and if not de- 
stroyed, are stimulated into the over-production of antibodies capable of combin- 
ing with and neutralizing the poison :—Ehrlich. 

The horse is allowed to rest for a week or two during which a preliminary test 
is made of the antitoxic strength of his blood serum. If this comes up to require- 
ments the animal is bled by passing a canula attached to a sterilized rubber tube, 
into the external jugular vein. From five to ten liters of blood is drawn off into 
sterile parchment-covered jars or test tubes which are set aside to allow the sep- 
aration of the serum from the clot. The supernatant fluid is then siphoned off 
and to it is added 0.4% trikresol as a preservative. The product then filtered 
constitutes the Diphtheria Antitoxin of the market. 

The physiological activity of Antitoxin is determined by the number of im- 
munity units contained in each cc. This may vary from 200 units in poor serum 
to upwards of 1500 units in highgrade serum. The unit is the measure of anti- 
toxic power—not of weight or volume. It is an arbitrary quantity based upon 
physicological test—the neutralization of toxin by antitoxin in the body of the 
guinea pig—which animal is highly susceptible to the diphtheria bacillus and its 
poisons. 

Under the Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, all Diphtheria Antitoxin 
sold in the United States is required to conform to the standard established by 
the U. S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. This standard is based 
on the Ehrlich Immunity Unit preserved at the Royal Institute for Experimental 
Therapy at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Antitoxins of foreign production are stan- 
dardized and sealed in government laboratories before they are marketed, but in 
the United States antitoxins are tested in comparison with the Government stan- 
dard unit in the laboratory of each individuai producer. This standard unit_is 
prepared and preserved with the most exacting care at the Hygienic Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 

At-intervals of two months about 10 cc. of the standard unit serum is dis- 
tributed to each of the licensed manufacturers. This is a glycerin solution of 
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dried antitoxin and properly diluted contains one antitoxic unit in each cc. This 
standard antitoxic unit is used to standardize a laboratory test toxin which de- 
termines that amount (approximately 100 fatal guinea pig doses) which just 
equals or neutralizes the unit when the two are mixed together and injected into 
a 250 gm. (standard weight) guinea pig, the life or death of the guinea pig 
within a period of four days serving as indicator. The strength of all unknown 
antitoxins is tested against this standardized test toxin. 

Thus it is seen that the process of testing antitoxin may be compared with an 
estimation in volumetric analysis, but instead of a chemical this is a physiological 
test. The body of the guinea pig is the container in which the titration is made, 
its life functions are the indicator, and its life or death the end reaction. 


Globulin Antitoxin—Antidiphtheric Globulins or Concentrated Antitoxin— 
represents in a concentrated form the antitoxic elements of the natural serum. 
The Gibson method for extracting the globulins from the serum is most com- 
monly employed. It is briefly as follows. (It will be observed that starting with 
the serum above described, the preparation of globulin antitoxin is entirely a 
chemical and pharmaceutical process.) 

A quantity of antitoxic serum is added to an equal volume of a saturated solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate. A heavy, flocculent, waxy precipitate of the serum 
globulins results which is separated from the serum-albumin, nucleo-proteids and 
other inert substances by filtration. The precipitate, containing most of the anti- 
toxin of the serum, is added to a saturated solution of sodium chloride in which 
the antitoxic—or pseudo-globulin, goes into solution leaving behind the insoluble 
euglobulins. These are separated by filtration, the filtrate containing an antitoxin 
of the serum taken. The antitoxic globulin is then precipitated from the salt so- 
lution by the addition of acetic acid. The resulting heavy, flocculent precipitate 
is separated by filtration and dried between layers of absorbent filter paper. The 
white, waxy mass is then placed in a bag of dialyzing parchment and dialyzed in 
running water for several days during which the mass gradually liquefies to a 
fiuid resembling the original serum. This is neutralized with sodium hydroxide 
and the dialysis continued until it is freed from all adhering salts, etc. 

This fluid is from one-half to one-third less the original volume of the serum, 
and contains most of the antitoxin originally contained. Sodium chloride then 
restores the normal salt content and a preservative is added. Finally, the glob- 
ulin antitoxin is filtered through paper, then through a Berkefeld filter, and 
tested in the same manner as is the U. S. P. antitoxin. 
lin Antotoxin which is intended for the extemporaneous preparation of the fluid 

This product still further concentrated and dried in vacuo, is the Dried Globu- 
antitoxin by dissolving the substance in sterile, distilled water. 


Tetanus Antitoxin is proposed for inclusion in the 9th Revision of the U. S. P. 
It is official as Serum Antitetanicum in the Belgian, French and Swiss Pharma- 
i copeias. Both liquid and desiccated preparations are recognized by the French 
Pharmacopeeia. Like Diphtheria Antitoxin, it occurs on the market in the Ser- 
um, Globulin, and Dried forms. 

Tetatnus Antitoxin is described as—the blood serum of horses immunized to the 
toxin of the tetanus bacillus. 
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The antitetanic serum sold in interstate commerce in the United States should 
conform to the standard established by the U. S. Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service. This standard is defined as follows—‘The immunity unit for 
measuring the strength of tetanus antitoxin shall be ten times the least quantity 
of antitetanic serum necessary to save the life of a 350-gram guinea pig for 
ninety-six hours against the official test dose of a standard toxin furnished by 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service.” 

Antitetanic Serum Dried is employed as a dusting powder in the treatment of 
infected wounds. 

The two serums described above are classified as antitoxic sera. Another 
group embracing a considerable number of products are the anti-bacterial sera. 
In the preparation of these, instead of employing the bacterial toxins in inoculat- 
ing the animals, the respective bacteria themselves are employed in the forms of 
virulent, attenuated or killed cultures. These serums are directed against the 
bacteria present in the disease, rather than against the neutralization of their 
toxins. A brief summary follows. (See New AND NOoNorFiciAL REMEDIES 


1912.) 


Anti-streptococcus Serum is official in the French Pharmacopeia. It is pre- 
pared by immunizing horses with virulent cultures of streptococci. 


Anti-dysenteric Serum is the blood serum of horses immunized against the 
Shiga bacillus. 


Anti-gonococcic Serum is prepared from the blood of rams immunized against 
hoth dead and living cultures of virulent gonococci. 


Anti-meningococcic Serum is the blood serum of horses immunized against the 
meningococcus of Weichselbaum (Diplococcus intracellalaris. ) 


Anti-pneumococcus Serum is the blood serum of horses immunized against 
pneumococci. 


Anti-staphylococcus Serum is prepared from the blood of horses immunized 
against staphylococci. 


Anti-tubercle Serum is prepared by treating horses for several months with the 
toxic products of the tubercle germs. 


Anti-typhoid Serum is a serum obtained from horses which have been injected 
with killed cultures of bacillus typhosus. 


Normal Horse Serum is obtained from normal animals as distinguished from 
that obtained from horses undergoing the process of immunization for the pro- 
cess of immunization for the production of curative sera. It is employed to check 
hemorrhage and acts by increasing “the coagulative power of the blood. Normal 
serum from other animals has also been employed for this purpose. 

Two very interesting examples of serums obtained by inoculating animals with 
substances not of bacterial origin are seen in Hay Fever Serum and Snake Bite 
Serum. 


Hay Fever Serum (Pollantin) Dunbar’s Serum—is obtained from the blood 
serunr of horses which have been immunized with pollen toxin. It is therefore 
an antitoxic serum corresponding to the toxins or poisonous proteids obtained 
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from ragweed and plants of the Gramineae. It is employed as a local appli- 
cation to counteract the effects of pollen toxin in Hay Fever. 


Serum Antivenimeux—Antivenomous serum is obtained from horses im- 
munized against the venom of snakes. It is employed against the poison of ven- 
omous reptiles as the viper, rattlesnake, ets. 

Of the Viruses there are two of immediate interest to the pharmacist— 
I’accine Virus and Antirabic Vaccine. The former is proposed for inclusion in 
the U. S. P. 9th Revision. 


Vaccine Virus—Smallpox Vaccine is perhaps the oldest and most extensively 
employed of this class of products. It is the material obtained from the skin 
eruptions of calves affected with vaccinia-cowpox, and is employed for the vacci- 
nation of human beings against smallpox. The organism which presumably 
gives rise to this disease has not been isolated, which fact necessitates the em- 
ployment of the material (or virus) as an immunising agent. 

In the preparation of Vaccine Virus, the process of vaccinating or inoculating 
the calf and the subsequent curettage of the vesicles in the gathering of the 
lymph, is essentially a surgical procedure. The grinding of the “pulp,” its in- 
corporation with glycerin and the manipulations leading up to the finished pro- 
duct, are pharmaceutical processes, though exception may perhaps be taken to 
the bacteriological methods employed to determine the presence of contaminating 
organisms or chemical poisons. 


Antirabic Vaccine is an emulsion of the cords of rabbits that have died as a re- 
sult of the subdural injection of fixed rabies virus. The fixed virus is obtained 
by the passage of rabies virus through a long series of rabbits until the animals 
die after a uniform period of incubation. The cords are removed from the rab- 
bits and dried over potassium hydroxide for a period of from two to fifteen days. 
The fixed virus in general use is of the strain employed by the U. S. Hygenic 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

As prepared for administration, each section of cord of the requisite attenua- 
tion is ground up with glycerin and salt solution into an “emulsion,” the cords of 
gradually increasing virulence injected subcutaneously into the infected subject 
as a prophylactic against rabies. The object is to graduaily produce an immunity 
to the rabies virus before the “street virus” takes effect. 

Another important class of biological products are the Bacterial Vaccines or 
Bacterins. These are suspensions of killed pathogenic bacteria in physiologic 
salt solution to which phenol or trikresol has been added as a preservative. They 
are standardized to represent an approximate number of bacteria to the cubic 
centimeter. 

The Bacterial Vaccines may be “stock” vaccines, or “autogenous” vaccines. 
Stock vaccines may be “specific” —composed of one organism only—or, “mixed” 
or “polyvalent” which are vaccines representing different strains of one organ- 
ism, or strains of a number of different organisms. 

Autogenous vaccines are prepared from the organisms giving rise to an infec- 
tion in an individual case, and are employed in that case only. The preparation 
of such vaccines sometimes becomes necessary because of the peculiar nature of 
an infection. Pharmacists do not often have occasion to handle this special 
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work. The stock vaccines are designed to cover a broad range by embracing in 
their composition as many diverse strains of the organisms represented, as pos- 
sible. 

The bacterial vaccines or bacterins comprise a very large class of biological 
products. They are composed of one species of organism only, or two or more 
organisms, the name of the product designating its composition. Thus—Acne 
Vaccine is a suspension of the Bacillus acnes. Staph-Acne Vaccine contains in 
addition to the Bacillus acnes, various strains of Staphylococcus; ete. 

One product of this group—Typhoid Vaccine has come into very extensive use 
as a prophylactic measure against typhoid fever. Its use is now compulsory in 
the U. S. Army and Navy, and has become a routine measure in several Euro- 
pean military organizations. Its use has practically eliminated typhoid fever 
from the military camps. 

The most recent development in this field is a new class of bacterial derivatives 
termed phylacogens. These are distinct from the Bacterial Vaccines in that they 
contain none of the bacterial cell substance. They are sterile aqueous solutions 
of the metabolic substances or derivatives generated by bacteria grown on arti- 
ficial culture media. The bacteria, first killed, are removed by filtration through 
porcelain. A considerable variety of pathogenic bacteria are employed in their 
preparation, the different organisms being present in about equal proportions. 
A basic phylacogen is first prepared and is known as Mixed Infection Phylac- 
ogen. The specific phylacogens aré prepared by adding to this basic material an 
equal proportion of the filtrate obtained by growing and treating the organism 
considered to be predominant in the pathological condition. For exampie; in 
the preparation of Rheumatism Phylacogen, a strain of Streptococcus—Micro- 
coccus rheumaticus—is grown and treated like the several organisms entering in- 
from this product added to the Mixed Infection Phylacogan. There are also mar- 
keted Gonorrhea Phylacogan and Erysipelas Phylacogen. 

Another group embracing some four-score of products are the Tuberculins. 
These are employed in the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis. Some of 
these products are employed very extensively. They will be treated upon in 
another paper. 

There are also the various tests for syphilis, typhoid fever, and cholera, and 
the various products for veterinary use which time and space do not permit the 
writer to enumerate. 

There are however three distinct classes of biologic products—Serums ; those 
products derived from the blood of animals. Viruses; those products in which 
the infective material itself is employed; and the Bacterial Vaccines, which con- 
tain the dead organisms in suspension. 

In closing, the writer will quote from New anp NonorriciAL ReMeptes 1912; 
published by the AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

“The vaccines, viruses and serums constitute one of the most important 
groups of drugs with which the physician has to deal. Some preparations of this 
group are specific cures for certain diseases; others are invaluable in prophylaxis 
and diagnosis. The great importance of exercising some degree of governmental 
control over these products was recognized by the passage by Congress in 1902, 
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of a law entitled “An Act to Regulate the Sale of Viruses, Serums, Toxins and 
Analogous Products in the District of Columbia, to Regulate Interstate Traffic in 
Said Articles, and for Other Purposes.” The law provides for the licensing of 
U.S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service to have an inspection made of its 
necessary for an establishment desiring it to request the Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Public Health & Marine Hospital Service to have an inspection made of its 
laboratories, methods, products, etc. This inspection is made by an officer of that 
service, and consists in a careful examination of the stables, laboratory, facilities, 
methods, animals, collection of the serum, standardization, and tests for potency, 
purity, and amount of preservative employed. Samples of the products from 
licensed manufacturers are bought on the open market and examined at frequent 
intervals in the Hygenic Laboratory of the P. H. and M. H. Service. The inspec- 
tion of the laboratories is repeated at least once a year and if unsanitary condi- 
tions are found, or if the products are not what they are claimed, the license is 
suspended.’ 


908 Butler Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


DESTRUCTION OF FLIES BY FORMALDEHYDE. 


A very conclusive test of the efficacy of formaldehyde is claimed to have been 
made by a writer in the Economic Entomology, according to a report in the 
Veterinary Record. The mixture used was one of formalin, 1 0z.; milk, 8 oz.; 
water, 8 oz., and was used by placing it in shallow plates with a piece of bread 
in the middle of each plate. Six plates of the mixture were placed in the passage- 
way between the stalls in a large calf barn. This passage-way was about six feet 
wide and thirty feet long. The mixture was exposed at 12 o’clock noon and left 
until 8 o’clock the next morning. The dead flies when swept up measured three 
quarts, and half as many had died in the stall on each side. Between forty and 
fifty thousand flies were killed in twenty hours by this experiment.—Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Pharmacist. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


ERNEST BERGER, TAMPA, FLA. 


Our By-Laws provide that the Chairman of each Section shall prepare a short 
address, treating upon subjects connected with his Section. Therefore, in order 
to give ample time for reading of papers and for their deliberation and discussion, 
I have lived up to the “letter of the law” and have made my address short. 

During my term of office I have arrived at a full realization of the beneficient 
results which the Commercial Section can produce for the commercial interests 
of our members and druggists throughout the United States, and I trust that all 
possible facilities be given this important Section. 

A resume of the commercial activities in pharmacy during the past year would 
at this time only be a repetition of what you have already read in our several 
pharmaceutical journals. Unquestionably, no branch of pharmaceutical endeavor 
has made greater strides or kept abreast of the times more than our pharmaceuti- 
cal journals, and worthy of special mention is our own JouRNAL and N. A. R. D. 
Notes. The value of the information our drug journals disseminate is, in my 
opinion, not as highly appreciated as it should be. We do not read nor gain the 
benefits we should from them. 

I am glad to advise that we have secured some results through cooperation 
with State Associations by suggesting a subject to be discussed by them, as per 
Chapter 10, Article 3, of our By-Laws, and feel that great good can be accom- 
plished by closer cooperation with these bodies, and suggest that steps be taken 
at this time looking toward this end. 

Our sister Association, the N. A. R. D., has done great work during the past 
year and it is a pleasure to'see the splendid feeling which exists between our two 
great national progressive and prosperous organizations. No opportunity should 
be lost to cooperate with the N. A. R. D. in matters of mutual interest and 
advantage to druggists throughout the country. 

General business conditions during the past year have been very satisfactory 
and there is no question but that the commercial side of pharmacy has been 
extended very materially. New lines of goods have been added, more aggres- 
sive advertising campaigns have been inaugurated, and the propaganda move- 
ment which materially augments our profits has progressed. 

Commercial cooperation among druggists has made splendid progress during 
the past year. One new cooperative company has grown to national proportions 
in this short time, having stockholders in every state in the Union, and are doing 
a splendid and growing business. This possibility is the strongest evidence of 
the increasing cooperative spirit among us; nevertheless, there is still room for 
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great improvement. I am reliably informed that only one out of every five mem- 
bers or stockholders in one of our national cooperative organizations cooperate 
by purchasiing the goods which the company has to offer at a substantial saving. 
I find that the principal trouble is the fallacy “to wait for the salesman.” Our 
day’s work is made up of many duties, we deal in many small items and ow 
hours are long, therefore the jolly salesman, with a good story on tap and a 
willingness to write down and mail in our order is a welcome and looked for 
visitor. Don’t do away with him; it will be many a day before we can get along 
without him, but by all means let’s protect our own interest by keeping our stock:, 
replenished with goods on which we make more than a living profit and which 
are manufactured by enterprises in which we have some of our money invested, 
by using a two-cent stamp to mail in our order instead of waiting for a $300 
per month salesman (salary and expenses), thereby saving our profits and divi 
dends. High cost of living, small profits, department store competition and cul. 
prices can all be best combatted with by cooperation. However, in order to 
secure the full benefits we must all realize that it requires active, continual, sub 
stantial and enthusiastic cooperation. The half-hearted stockholder in a co- 
operative concern who counts on the next man to send in his orders, make 
window displays and introduce and push the goods, is a drawback instead of < 
benefit to his company and to himself. The very nature of a cooperative enter- 
prise demands and requires for its success, and in fact its existence, the 
“operating together to one end” (cooperation) of its stockholders. 

This Section can do nothing more commendable than to continue to encourage, 
assist and foster commercial co-operation among druggists. Honestly conducted 
and efficiently managed ones are a proven success, and will prove more profitable 
and beneficial as time passes. 

I strongly urge that the scope of the Commercial Section be increased and a 
reasonable fund be set aside from the general fund of our Association for thal 
purpose. The N. A. R. D. expends $70,000 annually for the improvement of 
commercial pharmacy. How can we expect to accomplish anything without 
funds? 

As stated in the beginning, I feel that there are great possibilities for results 
from well directed efforts by the Commercial Section and I strongly suggest that 
you deliberate wisely and select only a chairman and associates on this important 
Committee who have the time and facilities to give the work the attention it 
merits, and furthermore, who will agree to do so. We have never accomplished 
one-half we desired to, nor can we ever hope to accomplish as much as we would 
like during the sessions of this section. However, a live, wide-awake Committee, 
who are willing to sacrifice the time necessary and who will work during the 
interim of the meetings and gather information and statistics, will be in position 
to accomplish valuable results. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you the necessity of bringing our Section into 
line with the commercial progress which the drug business has made. We are 
following, when in fact we should be leading, and until we do we will gain only 
a small percentage of members from the ranks of business druggists, who, of 
course, are in the majority, and who are so desirable, in order to improve and 
increase the great work the American Pharmaceutical Association is doing. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN ADVERTISING. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A member of your Commercial Section asked me to write a paper for his 
Section. I told him I would if he would assign me a subject. This he promptly 
did, and it was something about advertising. 

“Can retail drug stores compete with big stores in the advertising field” I think 
was his suggestion. I pondered the subject for many days. One day the answer 
was “Yes,” but the next day it would be “No” just as emphatically, so I finally 
gave it up and came to the conclusion that the right answer was twins. 

The answer is yes, because some retail druggists compete very successfully 
with the big stores in the advertising field, and the answer is no, because many 
druggists have tried this sort of competition and failed to make good. 

For a druggist located in the suburb of a city to use the daily papers is, of 
course, out of the question, for he would be compelled to publish his advertise- 
ments in a circulation that covers a large community and he could hope to reach 
only a small proportion of this community. If he is located where a majority of 
the readers may conveniently reach him, then there is no reason why he could 
not successfully bid for the business. 

The druggist in a small town or in a local neighborhood cannot employ the 
same methods, either in advertising or conducting his business, as do the large 
stores, any more than the owner of one or two tenement houses may supply 
light and heat and janitor service as offered by the large apartment house owner. 
The methods of the large store are not the methods of the small one, but there 
are many good ways of advertising a small store that may be just as successful 
in proportion as those used by the large competitors. 

It is up to the druggist to find out how he can advertise. I tried many methods 
before I finally struck my gait, and the plan I used might not work out under 
other circumstances. I published circulars describing my specialties in more or 
less glowing language; I got out price lists and talks on prescriptions. Sometimes 
my friends would tell me my efforts were good advertising, but I never could see 
that they produced results in the way of mere business. After several years of 
effort in the field I one day wrote an ad for my little four-page store paper which 
opened up like this: ‘This little paper is sent out to tell the people about my 
drug store.” That was the only inspiration I think I ever had. It wasn’t much, 
but I used it for all it was worth. Here is the way I reasoned to myself: Now, 
folks will say, “You say you are going to tell us about your drug store; now go 
to it.” And I did go to it. I began to use the personal pronoun and talk in my 
advertisements just as I talked to people over my counter. There is nothing in the 
world more interesting than personal experience. People would rather hear you 
talk about yourself than anything else—if you tell the truth. They will read 
your advertisements about your business—your business—not the drug business 
in glittering generality—but your business—if you give it to them straight and 
tell the truth. From the time I began to really and truly “tell about my drug 
store,” I could count results in cash. There are thousands of interesting things 
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about the goods in a drug store, and the story of the druggist himself, when told 
on the printed page or by word of mouth, will be absorbed with avidity, provided 
always that it is the druggist’s own story. 

There was a book published recetly by Mary Antin called “The Promised 
Land.” The book contains no romance, no history, no tragedy. It is the simple 
story of Mary Antin, and it is all true. You will read every line of it and read 
lots of it twice, simply because it is the true story of a human being. Put yourself 
into your ads and they will bring results; the more you tell about yourself, the 
more people will like you. 

Every druggist can advertise. Not necessarily like some other fellow does it. 
He must do some experimental work and find out where he is strong. It may be 
window displays. There is surely room at the top in that field. It may be at the 
soda fountain. There are plenty of chances for improving soda fountain drinks 
and methods. It may be in the keeping of a neat store, and here, too, there is 
much chance for betterment. 

It may be in the publishing of a small periodical, as in my own case. My paper 
never contained any article that will be quoted in the encyclopedia; it was not 
a brilliant example of grammatical excellence; but it was a good advertisement 
for my drug store, because it was ME from beginning to end, and I was a good 
druggist—that point, of course, was always kept to the fore. I was no better, 
understand, than many others right around me, but I got more business than 
they did because I kept telling the people what a good druggist I was. 

Many druggists say they cannot write an ad. Any druggist can write a better 
ad himself than ane one else can write for him. 

Put this in your pipe and smoke it: If you have a drug store that is worth 
patronizing, you CAN tell the people around you about it if you want to—and 
want to hard enough. 


A STRONG OBJECTION TO A PHARMACEUTICAL CAREER. 


As the educational requirements for the future pharmacists increase it will, no 
doubt, have a tendency to decrease the number of desirable candidates if the 
present long hours and comparatively small compensation continue. One of the 
greatest objections, bright, live young men choosing a career, and with the 
time and money necessary for a pharmaceutical education, could have against 
pharmacy would be the long hours and Sunday work. By eliminating, or at 
least minimizing the Sunday hours, one of the strongest objections to many of en- 
tering the calling is overcome. 

Therefore, it is fair to assume with the shorter hours and Sunday rest, which 
in all other callings obtain, you attract a higher mental grade of men and they 
will be more physically fit to serve the public as pharmacists —J. H. Webster in N. 
A. R. D. Note. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


First DecapE 1852-1861. 


WILLIAM C. ALPERS. 


The art and science of pharmacy in the United States is so closely interwoven 
and connected with the American Pharmaceutical Association, that the history 
of the latter might also be called the history of pharmacy in this country. It is 
true, there have been some prominent pharmacists, commercial and scientific, 
who were not members of this national association. There also are other associa- 
tions that have done good and noble work for the advancement of the profession. 
But this work has all been more or less local, and the inspiration that caused 
it can generally be traced back to the one great source, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and it may justly be said that whatever was broad and 
grand in its conception, right in its execution, and beneficial in its results, came 
from the one center, and the inspiration that spread from here can be felt today 
in every hamlet of the United States where a pharmacy exists. 

In the years before the founding of the Association, there was scarcely any 
pharmaceutical work in this country worth mentioning. Here and there a man 
might have gained prominence as a pharmacist, but there was no concerted 
action, there were no higher aims, and if any association or combination of men 
was formed temporarily, it was solely for commercial purposes. This is not to be 
wondered at, for after the great struggle of the Revolutionary War, a time had 
to come where the thought of political development overshadowed everything 
else, where the efforts of every man were directed to extend and strengthen the 
new country, where new and broad fields of activity arose where practical, live 
industry demanded every minute of time, and one was hardly disposed to soar 
upward from the daily, necessary, practical work. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE A. PH. A. 


It was in the middle of the last century that a new era began in many branches 
and it is a most remarkable fact that in pharmacy, in the same year, two classes 
of citizens recognized the necessity of a higher and nobler field of activity in order 
to strengthen their profession. In the year 1851 the German apothecaries in New 
York organized for this purpose, and almost at the same time when these 
foreigners’ deliberated in their own way for the advancement of science, nine 
Americans met for a similar purpose in the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
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New York. It was the work of these nine men that gave rise to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and while it has been customary, and is generally 
admitted to be correct, that the year of birth of this Association is 1852, the work 
really began a year earlier, and it would therefore be of the same age as the 
German society. The immediate cause of the meeting of these nine men was a 
call from the New York College of Pharmacy to send delegates to a convention 
in New York, the object of the meeting to be “the adoption of a series of stan- 
dards for the use of the drug inspectors at our different ports, whereby their 
action might be rendered more uniform and satisfactory; as well as the proposal 
of any measures that might be calculated to elevate the profession, and promote 
their interests throughout the country.” It is well worth while to record the 
names of these men. They were: 


George D. Coggesgall, As delegates from the New York 


Dr. C. B. Guthrie, 
Thomas B. Merrick. College of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Samuel R. Philbrick, 
Thomas Restiaux, 
Samuel M. Colcord. 


ae Pans or, Jr., As delegates from the Philadelphia 


Alfred B. Taylor. College of Pharmacy. 


As delegates from the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy. 


Of these nine men, four afterwards became presidents of the new association, 
while the others served as vice-presidents or in other offices. The records at our 
disposal of this first convention, as it was called by the nine men, are not much 
more than an outline of what was really done, only the results being given. But 
it can be supposed that each one of the nine men was earnest and enthusiastic 
in the work for which he was selected by his college; that each one recognized 
the importance of the steps that were being taken, and that in their desire to 
extend the aims of this first meeting and form a national association, they all 
were spurred on by the same spirit. But there are two who stand out prominently 
above the others, two who might be called the “fathers” of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, for for many years afterwards they both were present 
at every meeting; they never failed to take the liveliest interest in everything 
that concerned pharmacy ; they devoted their energies to every detail of the work. 
Their enthusiasm, the depth of their thoughts, the purity of their motives, and 
the broadness of their conceptions of the work, mark them as leading men of 
their time. These two men are Samuel M. Colcord of Boston, and William 
Proctor, Jr., of Philadelphia. Two men of their types, so different from each 
other, yet united for the common purpose, were needed to give the new associa- 
tion strength and life. Mr. Colcord was a man of practical views and training, 
a man who understood the details of organization, and by his excellent advice 
and foresight succeeded in steering the young society through the many shallows 
that threatened it on all sides from enthusiastic and well-meaning, but incapable, 
friends. On the other hand, we see in Mr. Proctor the man of science, the man 
to whom pharmacy was a profession, the capable teacher, the man who at once 
inspired the new society with that exalted and noble spirit of higher education 
and higher work, and set aims before its members of which they had never 
dreamt, and which to reach had never entered their thought; but under his 
guidance the seemingly impossible was accomplished. 
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The work of the Convention was only provisional, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to put the wishes of the Convention before Congress. An effort was 
made to establish a standard for a certain number of drugs, of which Opium, 
Scammony, Elaterium, Iodine, Gum Resins, Cinchona Bark, and Rhubarb were 
the most important. But while the object of the Convention was not overlooked, 
a greater work was accomplished at the same time. The members cast their 
eyes forward and recognized that in order to make this work lasting and broaden 
its field of usefulness, a larger and more representative body of pharmacists 
should meet,*and thus the idea of founding a national association was born. It 
was therefore resolved to adopt a preamble and resolution to be sent broadcast 
all over the United States to every druggist whose name and address could be 
obtained, to encourage all societies, scientific or otherwise, to send delegates to 
the next Convention, and thus forward the object in view. These resolutions, 
that embody many sentiments that have agitated pharmacists up to the present 
day, were issued in the form of a circular, signed by the Chairman of the 
Convention : 


“Sir: — At a meeting of Delegates from the Colleges of Pharmacy of the United States, 
held in this city, on the 15th of October, 1851, the following Preamble and Resolutions, ex- 
mene of themselves were offered, and, after a free and full discussion, unanimously 
adopte 

Wuereas, The advancement of the true interests of the great body of Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners, in all sections of our country, is worthy of earnest consideration; and 

Whereas, Pharmaceutists in their intercourse among themselves, with physicians, and the 
public, should be governed by a Code of Ethics calculated to elevate the standard, and im- 
prove the practice of their Art; and 

Wuereas, The means of a regular pharmaceutical education should be offered to the 
rising pharmaceutists by the establishment of Schools of Pharmacy, in suitable locations; and 

Wuereas, It is greatly to be desired that the united action of the profession should be 
directed to the accomplishments of these objects; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in in the opinion of this Convention, much good will result from a more 
extended intercourse between pharmaceutists of the several sections of the Union, by which 
their customs and practice may be assimilated; that pharmaceutists would promote their 
individual interests, and advance their professional standing. by forming associations for 
mutual protection, and for the education of their assistants, when such associations have 
become sufficiently matured; and that, in view of these important ends, it is further 

Resolved, That a convention be called, consisting of three delegates each, from incor- 
porated and unincorporated Pharmaceutical Societies, to meet at Philadelphia, on the first 
Wednesday in October, 1852, when all the important questions, bearing on the profession, 
may be considered, and measures adopted for the organization of a National Association to 
meet every year. 

The objects set forth in the above, I trust, will meet the hearty approbation of yourself 
and the apothecaries of your place, and lead to the formation ,(if not already in existence) 
of such an association as will codperate in the furtherance of the proposed association. 

Our medical brethren have, as you doubtless are aware, an organization similar in char- 
acter, holding its sessions annually, in which all matters pertaining to their profession are 
fully discussed—the beneficial effects of which are already apparent—although the Associa- 
tion has been in existence but a few years. 

They cannot give to the subject of Pharmacy the attention it requires and deserves, neither 
is it a matter legitimately falling under their cognizance, but it belongs to the pharmaceutists 
themselves. 

The medical profession and the community at large rightfully look to us for the correction 
of any existing abuses, the advancement of the science, and the elevation of the business of 
an apothecary to the dignity and standard of a profession. 

To this end we invite you to the formation of such associations, in view of the Convention, 
to be held in Philadelphia, on the first Wednesday of October, 1852. 

Communications, intended for said Convention, may be addressed to William Proctor, Jr., 
Philadelphia; George D. Coggeshall, New York, or D. M. Colcord, Boston. 

Any communications touching the subject of the above letter will be cheerfully responded 
to by the President of the Convention. 


C. B. Gurturir, 
President Convention Colleges of Pharmacy.” 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


Thus a call was issued, and the first meeting of the new association took place 
on October 6, 1852, in the College of Pharmacy of Philadelphia. At this meeting 
there were eighteen pharmacists present, representing the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, the College of Pharmacy of New York, the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, the Richmond Pharmaceutical Society, the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy, and the Maryland College of Pharmacy. Besides, there were a few 
others present without credentials, among them Mr. Charles Bache of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Danie! B. Smith of Philadelphia was elected first president. 
Mr. Smith was a thoroughly educated apothecary, well versed in all branches 
of pharmacy and of science generally, well-read in general literature, and in 
every way fit and able to preside over the meeting. At this meeting the name 
“American Pharmaceutical Association” was unanimously adopted. The official 
proceedings of the first meeting, however, speak throughout of the “Convention 
of Druggists,” so that it should be rightly considered the second meeting of the 
Convention, and toward the end of the meeting a motion was made by Dr. 
Stewart “that when this Convention finally adjourns it will accept the invitation 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and adjourn to meet, as the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, at Boston, on the fourth Wednesday (24th) of 
August, 1853,” showing that the members at that time considered the Phar- 
maceutical Association as a continuation of the Convention; and they should 
therefore have really called this their second meeting. 

It is natural that in such a new enterprise, intended to spread out all over the 
United States, much difference of opinion as to its scope, its usefulness, its aims 
and objects, should exist, and that probably heated debates were held over the 
adoption of the constitution. The first two meetings, therefore, those of 1852 
and 1853, were largely devoted to the discussion and adoption of a constitution, 
and of a code of ethics. 

The first difference of opinion arose as to who should be admitted to member- 
ship. As the Convention has simply been a convention of delegates, some argued 
that this was the proper point of view, that in this way every section of the 
country desiring to have a voice in the national association could do so by form- 
ing a small local association and sending a delegate. They argued that isolated 
pharmaceutists desiring to take part could still become members through the 
courtesy of the committee. They argued that if everybody were taken in as a 
member, the action of the Association could be influenced by the ingress of 
members from large cities, who might be wholly disconnected with societies in 
these cities, and even inimical to them, and above all, they thought that by 
making the association an association of delegates, cities would be encouraged to 
form local organizations in order to be entitled to representation. On the other 
hand, it was argued that a more liberal basis should be adopted. Here it was said 
that every one who wished to partake in the deliberations should be welcome, 
if he was willing to sign the constitution and code of ethics. It was argued that 
by making it a delegate association the national association would be subject to 
influence of local organizations and would be hampered in its free action, and 
it was considered right that the association should be independent of all local 
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bodies and should put membership of the individual above membership by dele- 
gation. It was believed that if the liberal basis were adopted there would be no 
danger from opposing views, rather confidence was expressed that the true and 
right could only be found by giving every representative, no matter what his 
views were, an opportunity to listen and to argue. This debate at the first meet- 
ing of the Association, as will be seen, determined its future usefulness and life, 
and it speaks well for the broadness of view and for the correct conception of 
the leading men, that nearly all of them advocated the liberal view of member- 
ship, and it was therefore made as broad as possible. The Association would 
never have obtained the high standing and notice that it now possesses, if only 
delegates of existing associations could have become members. 

After this vital question had been decided, the adoption of the balance of the 
constitution, as proposed by the committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Proctor, Jr., passed without further objection, and the constitution of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association was adopted at this first meeting. Since 
then changes and additions have become necessary from time to time, but in a 
general way the fundamental thoughts as there expressed have remained the 
same and will remain the same as long as the Association exists. 

The Business Committee, to whom the question of importation of drugs was 
referred, brought a new resolution, which shows what a decisive step this young 
association took and that it was not inclined to let anything pass by unnoticed, 
that they considered to come under their jurisdiction. The resolution read: 


“Resotvep, That in the opinion of this Convention, the law against the importation of adul- 
terated drugs, chemicals and medicinal preparations, has already effected much good by ex- 
cluding large quantities of inferior drugs from the market. 


Resolved, That inasmuch as the usefulness of this law will be proportioned to the ability 
and conscientious discharge of duty of the Examiners, that this Convention shall respectfully 
and urgently represent to the appointing power the cardinal importance of preventing the 
removal of qualified Examiners on mere political grounds.” 


Similar resolutions were adopted at many later meetings. 

The question of the sale of poisons also claimed the attention of the young 
association, and gave rise to a lively debate. Considering that there existed then 
hardly any state laws regulating the sale of poisons, it is certainly to the credit 
of the national association that they brought the attention of the authorities to 
this important matter. 

Another subject that attracted the attention of the young association and 
which was brought up in a report by Mr. Proctor, was pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, and it must be noticed that from this day forward hardly a meeting passed 
in which this all-important subject was not discussed and enlarged upon, so that 
the impulse of higher education in pharmacy always came from this central point. 
Resolutions were also passed at this meeting, as well as at many others, against 
the spreading of quackery, and secret and quack medicines were denounced in 
.the strongest terms. It will be seen that already at the first meeting the founda- 
tions of the various Sections into which the Association later divided its work 
were laid. The Committee on Education developed into the Educational Sec- 
tion; the Committee on Drug Inspection into the Section on Legislation, and the 
Committee on Secret Medicines and Quackery into the Commercial Section. In 
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the beginning the Executive Committee was created which later grew into the 
Council of the Association. 

In order to gather statistics on the advancement of this new association, a 
committee was formed to investigate the status of pharmacy in the various 
states and bring in reports about the number of pharmacies, their scope, the 
manner in which they were conducted, and anything pertaining to them. 

Another important work begun at the first meeting was a recommendation 
from the Executive Committee to collect formulae of physicians in various 
localities with a view of publication. Here, then, at the first meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the idea of a National Formulary 
originated. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


In 1853, the second meeting of the Association was held in Boston, 
August 24-26. At the roll call it was found that forty-four members were 
present, representing the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Indiana, certainly a satisfactory growth for one year. This meeting, too, 
was largely devoted to considering matters pertaining to the strengthening of the 
bonds of membership, and to the methods of inducing the apothecaries to join the 
Association. It is really remarkable how ingenuous the Executive Committee 
was in finding ways and methods of bringing the existence of the Association 
to the knowledge of the fellow-pharmacists of the United States. Although the 
results were in some years very discouraging, faith was never lost in the final 
growth and national influence of the work. At the second meeting a proposition 
was made to appoint local secretaries, that is to say, designate a man in each 
large city to act as local secretary of the Association, with a view of forming 
local societies or of making propoganda for the national organization. At a 
later meeting the name of “local secretary” was changed to “correspondent,” 
and these offices were retained for a number of years. 


A number of interesting scientific papers were presented at this meeting, some 
of them regarding subjects that have ever since remained of the greatest interest 
to pharmacy. Mr. Charles A. Smith read a paper on the importance of the culti- 
vation of indigenous drugs. As a result a committee was appointed to further 
the ideas expressed by Mr. Smith, and in a later meeting we have at various 
times correspondence of this committee with authorities at Washington and 
reports of greatest interest. 

A subject of a peculiar nature created a long and heated debate at this meet- 
ing. A motion was made that members of the Association adopt the name 
“pharmacian” to designate their profession. The motion was finally withdrawn, 
but in connection with this it is to be remarked that the name for the apothecary 
of those days, as shown in all reports, was not “pharmacist” as today, but 
“pharmaceutist,” and wherever “druggist” appears, a wholesaler is understood. 
The constitution itself in those days began with the words, “All pharmaceutists 
and druggists, etc.,, meaning thereby the retail apothecaries and the wholesale 
dealers. This question of a new name agitated the minds of the members for 
a number of years and the same motion was repeatedly made, to adopt the word 
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“pharmacian” as designating “apothecary.” At one time the French word “phar- 
macién” was used, putting an accent on the last “e’’, in order to indicate that the 
French pronounciation was desired. 

At this meeting the first mention of the United States Pharmacopoeia was made, 
Mr. Proctor proposing a resolution to request the committee on revision to issue 
a cheap, correct edition of the United States Pharmacopeeia in duodecimo form, 
“as it will enable every apothecary and physician to possess a copy of that guide, 
and those pharmaceutists and classes of persons for whose government it was 
created would know its real nature, extent and requirements.” 

Another method for propaganda was adopted by ordering a large number of 
proceedings, over 1000, for distribution throughout the United States. The presi- 
dent of the second meeting was Mr. William A. Brewer, of Massachusetts. With 
the second meeting the forming and welding together of the Association had been: 
finished. It was now in existence, it had a serviceable constitution, it had adopted 
a code of ethics of the highest kind, it had gone through the test of the furnace 
of opposing thoughts and irrational schemes, it was now ready for work, and the 
later meetings showed that it had become conscious of its power, its influence, and 
its usefulness. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The third meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association was held in 
Cincinnati, July 25-26, 1854. At first glance it appears as though a reaction had 
set in, and the forward stride of the new society had been checked. There were 
only twenty members present at the roll call, none from New York, and fron 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts only the two irrepressibles, Colcord and Proctor.. 
But the reason for this reaction was not lack of interest, but misfortune of the 
times. An epidemic of cholera was raging through the Eastern States, and pre- 
vented the attendance that otherwise would have been in evidence. Mr. William 
B. Chapman, of Cincinnati, was elected chairman. The meeting itself, because of 
the small number present, did not feel justified in proposing and advocating new 
things, and restricted its work particularly to the consideration of various reports. 
Among these, Mr. Proctor’s address to the pharmacists of the United States on the 
subject of education was adopted and ordered printed for general distribution 
throughout the United States. The same resolution was passed in reference to a 
report relating to the expediency of seeking commercial action on the special 
examination of drugs. The question of unofficial formule was discussed and a 
resolution passed that formule presented by Matthew of Buffalo, Cummings of 
Maine, and Meakin of New York, be collected and retained by the secretary, with 
a view to publication when similar contributions accumulated sufficiently to justify 
it. The corresponding secretary reported on the various correspondents which, 
as was stated before, were appointed with a view of encouraging the apothecaries 
in various parts of the country to join the association. He had appointed 43 and 
addressed them several times. Of these 16 had accepted, 5 had declined, and 22, 
more than half, had not answered at all. As this method of propoganda seemed 
to have failed, another method was proposed, namely, “that this association 
recommend to several colleges of pharmacy and pharmaceutical associations the 
appointment of committees and correspondents from their own bodies who shall 
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address the apothecaries of their respective sections upon the object of this associa- 
tion for the promotion of its designs.” 

The various reports and discussions on the sale of poisons also gradually as- 
sumed definite form, and it was resolved to appoint a committee of three to draft 
a law regulating the sale of poisons, to be submitted to the association, and if ap- 
proved, to be presented to the legislature of the several states. In order to en- 
courage the members to take part in scientific investigations and present papers 
to the association, two prizes for the’two best essays were promised. 

The question of a proper name for registered apothecary again came up with- 
out producing any results. As some parts of the constitution did not meet with 
the approval of the members, a committee was appointed for its revision. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


At the fourth meeting in New York, in the year 1855, under the presidency 
of Mr. John Meakin of New York, the question of revision was again discussed. 
That this revision of the constitution should last for several years is quite natural. 
The original small convention of druggists of a few colleges had now become a 
national association, with members from all parts of the country, who naturally 
biought different ideas and differences of opinion as to certain leading clauses. 
But in all these deliberations we notice the desire of every one, whether he was 
-an adherer of the original wording, or a progressive with new and more radical 
ideas, to discuss the matter in the interest of better and higher pharmacy, and to 
subordinate all personal wishes to this one great aim. 

One peculiar change in the names of the registered pharmacist is to be noted in 
the proceedings of the fourth annual meetings. The name “pharmaceutist” in 
the constitution is changed to apothecary so that in Section I, Article 2, mention 
is made of “apothecary” and “druggist.” In the following edition of the constitu- 
tion, however, the word “apothecary” is again dropped, and the word “pharma- 
ceutist” replaced. Section VII was also added to Article 2 on the election of 
honorary members. This Section begins with the words “pharmacists, chemists, 
and other scientific men.” The question of a definite name, therefore, had not yet 
been settled. 

At the third meeting a committee had been appointed to submit a design of a 
certificate of membership. The leading spirit of this committee was Mr. Andrew 
Geier of Boston, who took great interest in a proper design and also expended 
considerable money for this purpose. Mr. Geier, having died in the course of the 
year, the committee wished to be extended, and Mr. William Proctor, Jr. was put 
in his place. 

From a resolution passed at this meeting, “That the mere publication of reports 
and other papers, especially reports of committees not unanimous, shall not be 
considered as an expression of the views of the Association,” it may be inferred 


that even at that time, just as at present, opponents often made the Association 
at large responsible for expressions fo individual members or of committees, and 
to guard against this misrepresentation this resolution was fortunately passed. 
A resolution which reappears from time to time and the subject of which has 
come up in meetings almost to the present day, is the question of entertainment. 
It could easily be understood that pharmacists of the places of meetings consider- 
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ed the convention an honor to their city, and extended the well-known American 
hospitality in the most liberal way. The resolution reads: 


“Resolved, That as a body we decline in advance any convivial or other entertainments, 
and esteem it important as our members increase, to prevent the practice of the last three 
years in this respect, from being considered a precedent for the future.” 


As in previous meetings, we again find reports of a committee appointed “to 
enquire whether any and what amendments are required to the law regulating the 
importation of drugs and medicines, to render it more efficient, uniform and ad- 
vantageous to the public at large.” The gist of these reports always emphasized 
the need of educated and able men for collectors of the places of import, as well 
as honest inspectors and assayers. The fearless language in which this com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. B. Guthrie, expressed its views, taking 
the firm stand against ‘“‘the party cry of the age; to the victor belong the spoils,” 
must be noted, although we may easily understand that in those days, where the 
principle of spoils permeated both political parties, from the highest to the lowest 
member, this plea was useless. The demand for officials who would act in the 
interest of the purity of drugs alone, was like a cry in the desert. And yet, with- 
out doubt, these repeated messages and resolutions sent to the President of the 
United States and to Congress, added their part in finally producing the pure 
food and drug law, which has worked such a revolution in the quality of drugs. 

The student of American enonomic history knows that in the years between 
1850 and 1860, a new industry arose in the United States, that is, the cultivation 
of the grape-vine, and it was principally in Ohio, in the fertile fields and hills 
around Cincinnati, that the first successful efforts were made in this respect. It is 
therefore natural that this national association took notice of this new industry. 
A committee appointed at the third meeting on motion of Mr. William Proctor, 
Jr., now handed in a very interesting report. Unfortunately the author of this 
report and its leading spirit, Mr. William Rehfuss of Cincinnati, himself a large 
producer of wine, had died before the meeting and in his place Mr. Ellis F. 
Wayne read the very able paper on the growth and production of wines in the 
west, and on catawba brandy and tartar. This report and one presented the fol- 
lowing year, are probably the most interesting scientific reports on this subject 
that have ever been rendered in chemical or pharmaceutical associations. 

A great deal of time and care was devoted in this meeting to home adultera- 
tion, and the able stand that the American Pharmaceutical Association took in 
those days against the adulteration of crude drugs as well as finished products, 
as bought in a great many shops, show the earnest and fearless spirit of the mem- 
bers. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


At the fifth annual meeting in 1856, held at Baltimore, Md. we notice one in- 
novation that was undoubtedly of great advantage to the Association. Up to 
this time the new president had always been elected at the first session of the 
meeting and immediately installed in office. It was therefore impossible for him 
to deliver what might be called an annual report. At the fifth meeting the 
change was made, so that the meeting was called to order by the retiring presi- 
dent, who continued in office for the first day and the new president was elected 
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on the second day and installed. This gave the retiring president an oppor- 
tunity to read an address at the first session of the meeting, in which he reviewed 
the work done during the past year and made such suggestions and proposi- 
tions as seemed to him serviceable and necessary. As is well known, this custom 
was further extended in later meetings, and greatly served to improve and ad- 
vance the usefulness of the Association and help to bring the proper subjects to 
the attention of the members. Thus we find, at this meeting for the first time, a 
real presidential address, in which Mr. John Meakin gave some excellent advice 
for the guidance of the meeting. On the following day the chair was surrendered 
to the newly elected president, Mr. George W. Andrews of Baltimore. Besides 
this change in the order of business, a very important amendment was made in 
the constitution of the Association, by dividing the Executive Committee into 
two standing committees, and appointing the Committee of Progress of Phar- 
acy, which ever since has performed its work independenly as a separate com- 
mittee, and has gradually risen to that perfection which has for years character- 
ized its work. 

A further addition to the constitution consisted in the fact that the objects of 
the Association (Article I) were divided into five different sections. These five 
sections are well known to every member of the Association, having been cited 
many times since then, and stand in our constitution today almost in the same 
words as at that time. A new section (7) was added to Article II, “of the mem- 
bers” creating the “life members,” after paying the dues for ten consecutive 
years. In this division, also, the word “pharmaceutist” is retained. Of the other 
committees appointed at this meeting, the committee of Syllabus deserves special 
attention, which two years later handed in a most remarkable and exhaustive re- 
port. Mr. William Proctor, Jr. was chairman of this committee. 

The committee appointed at a previous meeting to report on a certificate of 
membership sent in a very interesting report, in which the design of the adopted 
certificate was explained in detail. It is too long to reproduce here, but any 
student of pharmacy can find it on pages 10 and 11 of the Proceedings of 1856. 
A number of certificates were sold at that meeting, sufficient to cover the total 
expenses of the committee. 

A great number of collected unofficial formulae caused quite a discussion, and 
a new committee, consisting of ten members representing all parts of the 
country, was appointed to continue this work and report at the next meeting. 

This year, for the first time, honorary members were elected, the first three 
being Mr. Daniel B. Smith of Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas Farrington of Boston, 
and Mr. Madison J. Bailey of New York. 

Mr. Guthrie proposed the following, which was actepted : 

“That in view of the fact that great inaccuracy and discrepancy is known to exist in the 
weights and measures in common use among pharmaceutists of the United States, a com- 


mittee of three be appointed by the chair to take this subject into consideration and report 
at the next annual meeting.” 


This committee remained in existence for a number of meetings, and their re- | 
ports form some of the most interesting parts of some of the proceedings. 

A noteworthy paper was read by Mr. E. S. Wayne on various mineral products. 
He submitted a sample of paraffin from the cannel coal of West Virginia, and 
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stated that a ton of the coal, when distilled at a moderate temperature, yielded 
from 700 to 800 pounds of liquid products, which, when subsequently treated, 
furnished 50 pounds of paraffin. Mr. Wayne suggested that paraffin properly 
purified would answer as a substitute for a wax and that an oil may be extracted 
from the liquid products obtained by superheating, so mild in quality as to be 
substituted for lard and olive oil in ointments, thus obtaining both wax and oil 
from the coal. This report is interesting for the reason that it shows that para- 
ffin and paraffin oil, which are now gained exclusively from crude petroleum, 
antedates the introduction of petroleum and its various products. 

Another interesting paper presented at this meeting was one by Mr. Edward 
Parrish, entitled, “Pharmacy as a Business,” in which harmony between the 
business and the profession of pharmacy is defined. It is a paper that should be 
read by all those who erroneously believe that a commercial pharmacist cannot 
be a professional man, or that a professional pharmacist must necessarily be a 
poor business man. 

For the first time in the history of this Association, a committee was appointed 
to consider a report upon the expediency of having the Association participate in 
the work of the next decenial revision of the Pharmacopoeia. The roll of mem- 
bers at the fifth meeting shows that from the original nine the number of mem- 
bers had risen to 141, of whom 47 were present at the meeting. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


At the sixth meeting in 1857, held in Philadelphia, Mr. Charles Ellis was 
elected president. The Nominating Committee this year, in bringing in a report, 
made a notable change. Up to this time it had been the custom to select the 
president from the members of the place of meeting, intended evidently as a 
compliment. The Nominating Committee presented three names, that of Mr. 
Charles Ellis of Philadelphia, Mr. T. B. Guthrie of New York, and Mr. Henry F. 
Fish of Connecticut, and in doing so considered it necessary to explain their 
action. They said: 


“Our reason for so doing is because this is the first instance of our meeting twice in the 
same city. By following former precedents we should select our presiding officer from the 
place of our meeting, and if this course is still pursued it is evident that a president cannot 
be selected from the rural districts. Although the Association never has and never should 
sacrifice merit to locality, yet the committee deem the present time a suitable one to make a 
change in the mode of nomination, and would offer three names, all well qualified.” 


Consequently the following motion was passed: 


“Resolved, That in the future meetings of this association, the nomination for president be 
made from ‘the members at large, without regard to the precendent which has hitherto gov- 
— us in selecting that officer from the members in the place where said meetings are 

eld.” 


From the report of the Executive Committee it is noticed that even at that 
early time in the history of the Association, lack of copies of the proceedings of 
previous meetings, that has been deplored so many times since, already existed, 
and the committee made a plea to all the members to send any superfluous copies 
that they might have in their possession. 

The Committee on Weights and Measures presented a very remarkable re- 
port, comprising ten pages of the proceedings, which show the earnest attention 
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given to this subject, and is at the same time one of the most unique papers of 
the proceedings. In this report they propose a decimal system, retaining the old 
names of weights and measures, and making the gallon of water the standard. 
The question of temperature and density is entirely ignored. This gallon is di- 
vided into ten pounds, each pound into ten ounces, each ounce into ten drachms, 
each drachm into ten scruples, and each scruple into ten grains. The weight of 
a grain in measure is also the lowest weight, and rises in the same decimal scale 
to scruples (ten grains), drachms (ten scruples), ounce (ten drachms), pound 
=, (ten ounces), and stone (ten pounds), so that one gallon of water would weigh 
one stone. This new decimal system of their own invention, they declared to be 
superior to the French system, of which they say, “the French is very beautiful 
in theory and is calculated to charm the classical man, but there are few such in 
trade and commerce.” The proceedings do not mention any discussion or re- 
marks relating to this unique report. Perhaps the meeting was taken by sur- 
prise by its radical proposition. The Committee, however, was continued, and 
Mr. William Proctor, Jr. and Mr. John Meakin added to it. For a number of* 
meetings this subject of weights and measures formed one of the leading topics 
of debate, and it is very interesting to observe how, under the guidance of men 
of science, the Association gradually cleared its mind and worked its understand- 
, ing up to the general metric system. 
The report of the Committee on Unofficial Formulae was presented by Mr. 
Meakin of New York, and referred to the Executive Committee for publication 
with discretionary power. We find about twenty pages of the proceedings de- 
voted to these formulae. They were presented by various members from diff- 
erent parts of the country and printed without any comment, and no attempt 
was made to simplify or explain them; yet this part of the proceedings of 1857 
may be considered as the first attempt to publish a forerunner of the National 
Formulary. 

The Committee on the Revision of the Pharmacopoeia made a lengthy report, 
recommending that a committee of ten should be appointed to “represent the 
pharmaceutical knowledge and skill of the Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western States in a preliminary revision of the Pharmacopoeia.” Realizing that 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, not being an incorporated society, 
could not be represented at the convention for revising the Pharmacopoeia, it 
was proposed that their report should be handed to some incorporated college of | 
pharmacy, and the committee further made this recommendation, “that a com- i 
mittee to nominate ten members for a Pharmacopoeia Committee, and report at 
a future sitting, be appointed by the chair.” In consequence of this report the 
desire, not to say necessity, of incorporating the Association arose, and we have 
\ hereafter for many years, a Committee on Incorporation. This committee re- 
ported at various meetings, but the desired result was not reached until 1888, when 
the act of incorporation was finally obtained. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
took an agitation of thirty-one years for this committee to accomplish its aim. 

The Executive Committee also reported that according to the instructions re- 
ceived at the last meeting, they sent a petition to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Howard Cobb, urging upon him the necessity of selecting the 
right person for the position of collector of the ports of entry and inspection of 
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drugs. They also state that a similar report was forwarded from the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, by all the medical associations of that state and also 
from Philadelphia. They close their report with the words: } 


“A most efficient officer of long experience has been displaced, and the post filled by one 
totally unknown to the College of Pharmacy, apothecaries, or importers of the city, and 
who claimed the appointment solely upon the score of his political services and qualifica- 
| tions. The Committee feel constrained to protest in their own name, and in the name of 
the Association and the interests of humanity, against the prostitution of this wise and 
salutary measure to the mere purposes of political partisanship, and therefore recommend 
that the Association take such action as shall bring this matter before the next session of : 
Congress for the purpose of so amending the law that it shall be protected from such man- 
agement as nullifies its provisions.” 


As a result of this report it was resolved that a committee be appointed to me- 
moralize the next Congress in the name of this association for such an amend- 
ment to the drug law as shall place it upon a better basis and make it a more ef- 
fectual protection to the community and the interests of the apothecary. 

The same clear, concise, and fearless language that is shown in these reports 
and resolutions is also found in a report presented by Mr. Proctor on the relation 
between physicians and pharmacists, and the physicians were urged to cooperate 
with the Association to bring about a more satisfactory relationship, particularly 
as to the dispensing of medicines on extemporaneous prescriptions. 

Quite a number of scientific papers, as proposed by the Executive Committee, 
as well as voluntary essays, were presented at this meeting. Two of these de- 
serve special mention, presented by two pillars of pharmacy, one by Mr. Edward .» 
Parrish, the other by Mr. John M. Maisch. Mr. Parrish’s paper, called “Ethical ly 
* Analysis” is rather a philosophical one, but based on close observation both of 

science and practice. After reviewing the different methods and analyzing 

chemicals, assays, and plants, he tries to apply these same rules of analysis to the 
pharmaceutical profession, and to the individual pharmacist, and shows how an 
analysis of his thoughts, character, and actions, might be of service to himself 
and to the profession at large. His paper ends in a number of questions of an 
ethical nature, questions that have agitated the pharmaceutical world ever since, 
questions of moral standing and ethical action that will probably continue to be 
discussed and analyzed as long as pharmacy exists. But probably no other paper 
delineates so well the character of this prominent man, the purity of his methods, 
the beauty of his thoughts, and the height of his aims in his profession. It might 
be called his profession of faith and shows that in the turmoil of commercial and i 
political upheaval, which filled the air at that time, his mind was principally filled 
with those ideal thoughts for which he is known to the few of his contemporaries 
that still live and which he reveals to us in this paper in such a beautiful way. 

The other paper, by Mr. Maisch, was called “On the use of our indigenous 
plants.” It is the first paper of importance that Mr. Maisch presented, and it may 
also be said to be indicative of the man. Ex unque leonem. He urges in this 
paper the study of indigenous plants for the purpose of replacing plants from the 
whole world as then used in medicine by domestic ones. He urges the student to 
look for them, to love them, to analyze them, to use them. He shows that it is one 
of the most: beautiful phases of the vocation of pharmacy to use leisure hours in 
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this direction. His language is simple, but clear and precise. It shows his love 
of this subject, and this paper may be. called the outline of his whole future life. 
What he here urges other to do, what he proposes as so much worth while, he 
did afterwards in the many years of his useful life and from this day the pro- 
ceedings of the Association are filled with the most interesting and useful papers 
from his pen. He followed this article shortly afterwards by the very remarkable 
paper on “Essential Oils” in the proceedings of 1858. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The seventh meeting of the Association, in 1858 was again held at Washington, 
and Mr. John L. Kidwell of Georgetown, elected president. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Ellis, read his report at the first session, and gave a short re- 
view of the history of the Association during the first six years. This meeting 
was perhaps the most scientific of the first decade, as a great number of scientific 
papers were presented on various subjects. The Executive Committee, accord- 
ing to custom, prepared a list of forty different subjects for investigation for the 
ensuing year, allotting each one to a member who took special interest in his sub- 
ject, and leading men, representing both the commercial and scientific sides of 
pharmacy, accepted the subjects. 

The report of the Committee on Weights and Measures, which in 1857 had 
presented such a unique report, again occupied many pages of the proceedings. 
The majority of the committee were evidently in a doubtful state of mind, and 
they discussed the subject by philosophical reflections on the difficulties and in- 
firmities in all earthly things in general, and in weights and measures in particu- 
lar, without presenting anything tangible. In a prophetic mood they expressed 
this desire, which has long since become a reality : 


“When earth shall have an electric current encircling it from the Atlantic shore to the 
Pacific shore, conveying its messages from point to point for love or profit, at least its 
commercial wants should be known in uniform words, meaning the same here and in London, 
in Paris and Lisbon, in Constantinople and Sierre Leone, in Rome, if she has anything to 
sell, and Norway. What a grand idea it would be to be able, as we shall be, to flash our 
orders to London, Liverpool, Berlin and Paris for any wants we may have unsupplied, and 
when we speak of pounds or ounces here they understood the same there. Or still more, if 
we extend the limit of our orders to the remoter nations, to know that the same uniformity 
rendered the orders as intelligible in one portion of the world as another. The members of 
this Association may not live to see this, but it is not a prophecy, for the lines have gone 
across the conquered seas that proclaim the harbinger of such a day; and though it may be 
far off, yet the time will come when a uniform currency and a uniform system of weights 
and measures will be one of the indications of a millennial day, awaking harmony, peace 
and prosperity in all the lands of the earth.” 


A supplement to this report was handed in by Mr. Meakin, who evidently 
viewed the situation in a clearer and more practical way, and recommended the 
adoption of the French decimal system, modifying it, however, in so far, that he 
proposed a centennial scale instead of a decimal, skipping each second link. He 
makes the centigram the unit, the gram or 100 centigram the next step, and the 
hectogram, 100 grams the following. In the same way he proposes the cen- 
tiliter and liter. No action was taken by the Association and the committee was 
continued. 

The report on local unofficial formulae greatly enlarged the list, which were 
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ordered printed as before. The report of the committee on the desired amend- 
ments to the United States law regulating the importation of drugs and chem- 
icals, read a petition presented to Congress, which in able, concise, and fearless 
words covered the subjects as discussed in the former proceedings. A member 
of the government was present at this meeting, Mr. E. J. Brown of the Patent 
Office, and made some very interesting statements relative to the introduction of 
some foreign medicinal plants in this country. As a result of his remarks a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the Agricultural Department of the Patent 
Office for further conference. 

The subject relating to the revision of the Pharmacopoeia was continued as 
proposed in the previous meeting, and a committee of three was appointed to 
whom the accumulated correspondence and suggestions in reference to this sub- 
ject was referred for further report. 

Among the many scientific papers presented at this meeting, two are worthy 
of special mention, one by Mr. I. G. Graham, called, “The process of percolation 
or displacement, its history and application in pharmacy.”’ While today this sub- 
ject is a very familiar one to the young student of pharmacy, it was certainly an 
epoch-making paper. It put before the pharmacists of the United States this 
method of making preparations in a clear and concise way, and the propositions 
made by a number of teachers in this direction, particularly Messrs. Parrish and 
Proctor, gradually bore fruit. 

The other paper was that of Mr. E. R Squibb of New York, called “Notes 
and suggestions upon some of the processes of the United States Pharmocopoeia, 
especially directed to the Committee of Revision.” This paper, comprising nearly 
fifty pages of the proceedings, is typical of a great many others of the same na- 
ture, all directed to improve the methods and processes of the Pharmacopoeia, 
and shows the enormous interest that professional pharmacists in those days took 
in the new work that was put before them—the revision of the Pharmacopoeia. 
Mr. Squibb’s paper is probably the most complete of its kind, going alphabetically 
through the whole list of articles in pharmacy, showing in a clear, short, but 
scientific manner, the defects that existed and proposing new methods. 

The greater part of the proceedings was taken up by a report of the Committee 
on Syllabus, which committee, however, seems to have resolved itself into one 
man who was its guiding spirit, Mr. William Proctor, Jr. This report, compris- 
ing sixty-four pages, most of them printed in very small type in order to save 
space, may be called a work on “The Practice of Pharmacy,” which indeed it is. 
It deals with every part of pharmaceutical manipulation that may be mentioned 
and taught in a college. It represents, we might say, the thorough work of the 
author, and he presents it here to his fellow teachers and fellow members of the 
Association in this disinterested way. Any teacher on pharmacy might take this 
Syllabus as his guide and by following it, know that he does his work well. For 
although many things have been changed since then, many new methods been in- 
vented, and many drugs and chemicals that he mentions have been dropped from 
the Pharmacopoeia, yet the fundamental thoughts have remained the same, and 
always will remain the same, because they represent the fundamental principles 
of pharmacy, good practical work based on sound scientific theory. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Boston was again selected as the place for the eighth annual meeting, which 
was conducted under the presidency of the venerable Mr. S. L. Colcord. It was 
one of the most fruitful meetings the Association ever had, interesting both to 
the commercial man as well as to the student of pharmacy. The retiring presi- 
dent being absent, the acting president, Mr. Robert Battey, made a short address 
which dealt largely with the question of membership. The cause for this was 
probably the report that the Executive Committee presented at the first session, 
when they read the list of names of new members. They reported that they had 
an additional number of names, but were in doubt as to whether these men were 
eligible or not. The proceedings do not make any clear statement as to what ob- 
jections existed, but from the arguments made on the subject and*from other in- 
dications, we may surmise that some of the candidates belonged to the eclectic 
and homeopathic schools of medicine and some were chemists and not apothe- 
caries. The Executive Commuttee seemed to be in doubt whether under the 
rules of the constitution which spoke only of pharmaceutists and druggists, these 
men were eligible. A notable discussion arose, some advocating the broadest 
liberality of accepting members, others being very strong and set in their opinion 
to exclude everyone that did not strictly come under the words of the constitu- 
tion. The subject was finally referred back to the Executive Committee. The 
acting president again mentioned this subject without making any definite rec- 
ommendations, and the question was left undecided, to be taken up at the next 
meeting. In connection with this the standing of delegates from pharmaceutical 
societies or colleges in reference to their eligibility as members was also discussed, 
and the question raised whether the Association had a right to inquire into theit 
character and ability. After various remarks on this subject it was decided by 
the president that according to the constitution the Association had no right to do 
so and that these delegates must be accepted as members if they choose to become 
such. This policy has ever since been followed. 

From a resolution passed, not to use the name of the Association for advertis- 
ing purposes, we infer that such efforts had been made and that this tendency of 
certain manufacturers to join the Association for this purpose already then ex- 
isted. 

The question of a charter for the Association, which had already been taken 
up at the sixth meeting, brought with it the idea of having a permanent meeting 
place, as the opinion seemed to prevail that this was necessary for the granting 
of a charter. At various meetings, therefore, from now on, we find resolutions 
of this kind, at one time proposing New York as such a permanent place, at 
another time Washington, D. C., at another time Washington was proposed as the 
headquarters, to meet there every five years, and the others years to meet in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It is fortunate for the Association 
that all these attempts were unsuccessful, and that the migratory character of the 
Association was thereby preserved, which without doubt added greatly to its in- 
crease and thereby to its influence. 

The question of cultivating medicinal plants in this country was again taken 
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up and it is remarkable how much time, thought, and labor was devoted to this 
subject. Not only were long reports presented, but also a very voluminous cor- 
respondence of the committee appointed for this purpose with the agricultural 
patent office at Washington. Special papers were also submitted by some of the 
leading members, dealing with certain plants and certain districts. The Agri- 
cultural Department in a very long and interesting letter to Mr. Kidwell, the 
president of the Association, mentioned a number of plants that had successfully 
been cultivated in the Propogating Gardens in Washington, and living specimens 
were presented at the meeting. These specimens comprised Melochia or Soap 
Plant from Egypt, Cork Oak from Spain, Green Tea from China, Wax Tree Plant 
from Japan, Wild Chamamile from Russia, Black Tea from China, Camphor 
Tree from Chjna. Among the papers relating to these subjects the most notable 
is that by Mr. H. A. Tilden, on “Therapeutic value of foreign and indigenous 
medicinal plants.” The committee to confer with the authorities jn Washington 
on this subject was continued. 

The most notable report of this meeting, and probably of all the meetings of 
the Association, was the report of the committee on weights and measures. It 
comprises more than 100 pages of the proceedings and is the most exhaustive 
treatise on this subject that has probably ever been written. It mentions the var- 
ious systems of measuring and weighing of all civilized peoples, in Asia as well 
as Europe, from the earliest dates of history, and makes comparison and draws 
conclusions in a very interesting way. Any student of this subject should not ne- 
glect to study this report, as it is full of interesting details, facts, and conclusions. 
The committee finally comes to the conclusion that a new system which they evolve 
themselves, and which they call the Octenary System, is superior to any other, 
and they propose this system for adoption. The principal argument in favor of 
this system is the binary subdivision, which it admits, and they say in a prophetic 
mood, “We assure that its adoption is only a question of time.” “We must avow 
our belief that France will be the first of nations to hail its advent and welcome 
its adoption.” The author of this remarkable treatise on weights and measures 
was Mr. Alfred B. Taylor of Philadelphia. It is a peculiar coincidence that in 
the proceedings, right after this report of the Committee on Weights and Meas- 
ures, and its strong and enthusiastic recommendation of this new octonary sys- 
tem, the committee on the revision of thePharmacopoeia, in a very quiet way, 
recommends, two pages later, to the commission of revision, the charges in the 
system of weights and measures that had been made in Great Britain. The prop- 
osition agreed upon was to substitute the avoirdupois weight with the Troy form. 
This report on the revision of the Pharmacapoeia is also a very exhaustive and 
interesting one, and deals with a great many articles and preparations for which 
changes or additions were recommended. It was submitted by the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Edward Parrish of Philadelphia. 

In a similar, able way the question of Home Adulteration was treated and a 
great many instances of adulteration cited. As a characteristic sign of the times 
and the tendency to adulterate almost everything, it was mentioned that there was 
in the open market an article which was sold under the name of “the great adul- 
terator,” which, according to the originator, could be used to adulterate almost 
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any chemical in the market. This adulterator was, according to the committee, 
selenite or sulphate of lime. It was imported into New York in enormous 
quantities and there powdered for use. 

An effort to write a “History of pharmacy and its progress as a science from 
the earliest period to the present time,” was made by Mr. James O’Gallagher of 
St. Louis, in a very able paper that is full of interesting facts to students of phar- 
macy. 

In these proceedings we also find the first mention of pepsin, which then began 
to be known to the medical and pharmaceutical professions. Mr. A. Cushman 
of New York wrote a very interesting paper on this subject, reviewed the history 
of the article and gave the views of various physiologists and scientists on its 
value. As the Latin synonym he gives “Chymosin Gasterase.” 

The most important papers of this meeting were written by Messrs. John M. 
Maisch and William Procter, Jr. Mr. Maisch’s paper was on the behavior of es- 
sential oils to iodine and bromine, and may be considered a succedaneum to his 
paper presented at the seventh annual meeting in 1858. Many of the tests and 
investigations that he recommended in this paper have been retained by the sci- 
entific world to the present day and bespeak the infinite care and great working 
capacity of the author. Mr. Proctor furnished a very able paper on “Formulae 
for fluidextracts in reference to their more general adoption in the next Phar- 
macopoeia.” Without going into the details of this remarkable and exhaustive 
paper, it may be stated that nearly all his recommendations later found their way 
into the United States Pharmacopeeia, and in many instances the exact wording of 
the process as he recommended it have been retained. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


In the following year, 1860, the Association again met in New York for its 
ninth annual meeting. Mr. Henry T. Kirstead of New York was elected presi- 
dent. After the introductory remarks of the president the report uf the Execu- 
tive Committee always formed the first part of the proceedings. It can be in- 
ferred that a great many of the manuscripts presented for publication were 
written very carelessly, and the Executive Committee requested that the manu- 
scripts be fairly and legible written and in a proper state to be given to the 
printer, and “all papers and manuscripts not so submitted to be excluded from 
the report unless delay be granted by the vote of the association.” This rather 
catagorical demand which they presented in the form of a resolution created a 
long discussion, but was finally not accepted. 

One of the most beautiful papers ever presented to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association was the address of the retiring president, Mr. Samuel L. Col- 
cord. In this address the chairman deals with all the various subjects that were 
then of interest. He first regrets the delay in issuing the proceedings, he re- 
views the reasons for it, and urges the authors and committees to be more prompt 
and exact in remitting their copies. He says: 


“I see no reason why our proceedings should not be published within thirty days after 
adjournment.” 
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Speaking of the act of incorporation, he touches the subject of the broader 
and wider sphere of the Association to which it should aspire, and closes this 
appeal with the wonderful words: 


“Taking this view of the subject into consideration, a charter with educational powers con- 
ferred, from some State encouraging such efforts, would answer our purpose better than 
one from the general government. We could then, in addition to encouraging local schools 
and colleges of pharmacy, organize a learned faculty on a uniform national basis: con- 
ferring on them the power of examinig candidates and conferring degrees, granting diplo- 
mas and certificates of qualification. The appointment of professors could be made from 
the professors of any colleges or schools already organized, and as many could be appointed 
as would be required from time to time. Lectures and courses of instruction prepared by 
them and approved could then be at the service of any number of pharmaceutists or assist- 
ants who would properly organize to receive them, by paying only the expense of their 
delivery, leaving it at their option to choose from any of the professors thus appointed, 
whose services could be secured at the terms mutually agreed upon. It would then become 
an object for men of talent to qualify themselves for the office and pursue it as a business, 
by having sufficient number of such classes, especially if the professors were connected with 
laboratories, botanical gardens, etc.” 


When he speaks of the question of adulteration he closes with the words: 


“T cannot too strongly urge upon you the duty as well as policy of making no compromise 
with adulterations and adulterators. If there 1s any sin that should be exposed and pun- 
ished, it is that which lurks unseen and works mischief and death upon innocent parties.” 


In equally strong and beautiful words he speaks of the Pharmacopeeia, hoping 
that we may expect 


“in due time a national work that should carry weight and authority with it sufficient to 
do away with all private formulae for official preparations. It is to be hoped that the Phar- 
macopoeia will be a work of fixed and available standards, and that all who follow the 
profession of pharmacy will strictly conform to it, that we may have one uniform standard 
throughout the country, no matter how great a change it may make in the preparations that 
have been previously in the market.’ 


When he speaks a the conflict that sometimes exists between commercial and 
professional pharmacy he comes to the conclusion that there is a duty to be per- 
formed and says: 


“As to the medicinal articles in which we deal, it is clearly our duty to create a demand 
for pure medicines of reliable quality, as the only safe articles for our patrons to purchase: 
we should therefore strive to create a demand for this class of goods in preference to the 


medium and lower grades of quality.” 


Finally he gives some beautiful advice to the young student or practitioner in 
pharmacy, saying: 


“Should his heart be bent on a life of usefulness, a determination to explore and master 
the mystery and detail of the business, and acquire confidence to stand before his customers 
as one that can answer their wants equal to any competitor, and secure a list of personal 
friends from among them: should he explore the sciences, and investigate theories con- 
nected with his business, as amusements or pleasures, storing up knowledge for truth’s sake, 
eultivate the acquaintance of those in similar pursuits, and make friends from among the 
stars of his own profession, and intimate acquaintance with the records of those demied a 
personal acquaintance: society would seek him for his worth, the mortar would yield him 
pleasure, the graduate would be to him a cup of happiness, and the outside world would 
form to him a concentrated variety of the same happiness which other people enjoy.” 


The whole address is characteristic of the man. In it he pours out the inmost 
thoughts of his heart; his infinite love for his profession, his readiness to work, 
his courage to face every difficulty that besieged his vocation, his great confidence 
in the bright future of professional pharmacy, his broad experience in all pharma- 
ceutical subjects, his clearness of vision in giving advice to the young—all these 
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are reflected in this beautiful address couched in simple but effective language. 
It should be held up as a confession of faith, and should be recommended to 
every student of pharmacy in every college in the country. 

That the Association was not afraid of too large a volume of work may be in- 
ferred from the report of the committee to present subjects for investigation for 
the following year. It proposed a list of fifty subjects, practical and professional, 
each one being assigned to one member. 

It had been the custom for some time to accompany the meetings with exhibits 
of chemicals, drugs, galenicals, and other articles of interest to the pharmacist. 
Each year a committee was appointed at the beginning of the meeting to examine 
this exhibit and make a report to the Association. The exhibitors were not only 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers, but very often retail druggists brought the 
results of their laboratory and yearly work to the knowledge of their colleagues 
with good results. 

A somewhat heated debate again took place on the question of membership, 
two of the leading men taking opposing sides, Mr. Edward Parrish taking the 
view of admitting everyone who was in any way qualified, while Mr. E. R. 
Squibb advocated a restriction of membership. One of his remarks closes with 
the words: 


“If you take in these men (meaning some eclectics and chemists) you certainly will drive 
me out of the Association.” 


No action was taken by the Association, and the question was left open. 

As the following year was to be the decennial meeting of the Association, it 
was proposed to prepare a notice of the work of the first ten years and Mr. 
Thomas S. Wiegand of Philadelphia was appointed by the chair to that duty. 
When the newly elected president, Mr. Henry T. Kirstead, took the chair, he 
foreshadowed in his remarks the dangers that surrounded the meetings of the 
Association from the political condition of the country, saying: 


“At a time when sectional strife and jealousy has sown the seed of discord in almost 
every widespread organization: when not only political, but even religious questions have 
been embittered by mutual distrust and suspicion—it has been eminently gratifying in such 
times to witness the dignified indifference with which this scientific body has ‘pursued the 
even tenor of its way.” No clamor of demagogues has found an echo here. No factious 
whisper has ever disturbed your harmony. With true patriotism and philanthrophy you have 
met year after year, from North and South, from East and West, to discuss, like brothers, 
questions involving the common good of all.” 


He little presaged that the very reason, the absence of which he blessed, would 
prevent the decennial meeting. It was planned to hold this meting in St. Louis, 
and a committee was appointed to find out ways and means of having a larger 
attendance there than at any of the previous meetings. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measures is not printed in the proceedings of 1860. It is 
only mentioned that a debate took place on the same and that finally Mr. Squibb 
offered a resolution which was adopted, namely: 


“That in the judgment of the association it is expedient and practicable in the official form- 
ulae of the Pharmacopoeia to abolish the use of measures of capacity, and to substitute for 
absolute weights and measures the term parts, meaning parts by weight: and that this asso- 
ciation recommends such a change as the most simple, practicable, and effective one that can 
be at present made.” 
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In connection with this another resolution was passed, which was proposed by 
the Business Committee, whose chairman was also Mr. Squibb, namely : 


“That the change of weights recently adopted in the Committee of the Council for con- 
solidation and revision of the British Pharmacopoeias, by which change the table of avoir- 
dupois weight is adopted, with a new division of the avoirdupois into 480 parts, to be 
called grains, meets the approval of this association, and is recommended for adoption in the 
National Pharmacopoeia.” 


A very large part of the proceedings was taken up with a report of the Com- 
mittee on Progress of Pharmacy, which indeed showed a zeal and working capac- 
ity to a remarkable degree. A long discussion also took place on the question of 
the sale of poisons, in which a great many medical men from New York who had 
‘been invited to the meeting, took part. A new poison law of the state of New 
York formed the subject of discussion. Many interesting views were advanced 
and the relationship between physicians and pharmacists in the prescribing and 
dispensing of poisons ventilated at length. However, no action was taken at the 
meeting, and a committee was appointed to report the following year. 

A small voluntary paper presented by Mr. John Faber of New York on “Re- 
marks on manufacturing pharmacy” was received with great favor. Mr. Faber 
recommended in this paper strongly the preparing of galenicals in the shops. He 
pointed out the advantages that the apothecary would gain by making his own 
tinctures and fluidextracts and dwelt particularly upon the benefit that the ap- 
prentices and young assistants would derive by seeing and doing such work. 
Nearly all the leading men present at this meeting endorsed this paper and ex- 
pressed their approval. 

With this meeting the first chapter of the history of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association may justly be closed. The meeting of the following year, which 
would have been the decennial one, did not take place, and when the Association 
met again in 1862, it did so under different political conditions. Hardly ever did 
an association fulfill its purpose in such a decided way as did the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in its first ten years. The membership had risen 
from 9 to 501. It had gained the attention of the pharmacists and local associa- 
tions of the country, it had made itself known to the government at Washington. 
It had been instrumental in forming a great many associations in various states, 
it had advanced the cause of education and encouraged the colleges to additional 
work and higher aims. It had attracted to its ranks all the leading pharmacists 
of that time in the United States, as its roster will show. It had created a val- 
uable pharmaceutical literature through the work of the committee on the prog- 
ress of pharmacy, it had collected a treasure of information and put this at the 
disposal of everybody who wished to avail himself of it. It had raised the pro- 
fessional spirit, not only among its own members, but among the pharmacists all 
over the country. Its thought, investigations, works and deeds had given it the 
undisputed right to existence and leadership among the pharmaceutical profession 
of the United States of America. 
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Contributed and Selected 


A FEW POINTS ON FIRE INSURANCE.* 


WALTER ROTHWELL, HATBORO, PA. 


How much fire insurance he should carry on his stock, and in what companies 
to carry it, is a question which confronts the druggist as it does every other 
business man. As a matter of fact, few give to this question the attention which 
it deserves, because next to having something which will burn up, the most 
important thing to know is that somebody will make good to you if it does burn 
up. Now, I take it that there is no one who will deny the importance of owning 
property, and I am sure that all will agree that the more one does own, the better 
off he is. As stated, next in importance to being the owner of something, the 
more the better, it is to know that if it should be destroyed some one will make 
good the loss, and yet this feature next in importance is frequently disregarded. 


How Much Insurance Should One Carry? This naturally depends first of all 
upon the value of one’s property, and then on how the owner is financially situ- 
ated. Whether the property is located in so-called fire proof buildings, or in frame 
shacks, should never control, because in both instances the property is subject 
to destruction by fire, and the cost of carrying insurance is dependent upon the 
relative safety from fire loss. The man whose risk is located in a so-called fire 
proof building owes just as a great a duty to himself and those dependent upon 
him to carry insurance, as does the man whose risk is located in an easily de- 
stroyed building, and the one can afford to do so, because he will secure his 
insurance at a much lower rate than will the other. It may, therefore, be stated 
that as a general rule the amount of insurance one should carry depends upon 
the value of the property, and the financial circumstances of the particular indi- 
vidual, and both of these features are of sufficient importance to require separate 
consideration. 


The Value of Property. It goes without saying that no druggist can know the 
value of his property, unless he makes an inventory at regular intervals. To 
correctly insure property the very first essential is an annual inventory. This 
inventory should be made each year at about the same time. It should be 
accurately made; there ought to be no estimating or guess work about it. After 
the inventory is compiled, unless one has a fire proof safe at his store, it is best 
to keep it at some other place. At this point it may be well to briefly touch 
upon some of the added advantages of having an annual inventory, aside from 
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taking it as a basis for the amount of insurance to be carried. An inventory 
is essential for the proper adjustment of a fire loss. The man who is without an 
accurate, up-to-date inventory is at an enormous disadvantage in case he has a 
fire of any consequence. It is hardly necessary to direct your attention to the fact 
that no insurance company would undertake to pay your loss on your say so. 
They have a right to know that the property of which you claim to be possessed 
was actually contained in the building, for without having fair means of proving 
this, a man might claim to have $10,000 worth of property, when as a matter of 
fact he has only $5000 worth of property. Therefore, when you have a fire 
you are supposed to prove what has been destroyed by the fire, and how are you 
going to do it, unless you have an annual inventory, and a record of your pur- 
chases and sales. The man who has such annual inventory and record, may rest 
easy, while the man without such inventory has neglected one of his most im- 
portant duties, which in case of fire will bring innumerable annoyances and 
difficulties. 


After Value Ascertained, How Much Insurance to Carry. Having ascertained 
the value of your property, and in doing this having allowed for depreciation 
on fixtures and on stock which is more than a year old, it is comparatively easy 
to decide on the amount of insurance to carry. As already stated, this in part 
must be controlled by the financial circumstances of the particular individual. If 
a man is heavily in debt, he should carry full insurance; he owes it, not only ta 
himself, but to his creditors and those who are dependent upon him. If a man 
has practically all of his worldly possessions in one place, he should carry full 
insurance, or at least insurance up to eighty (80) per cent. of the property 
value. On the other hand, if only a comparative small part of one’s property 
is located in one given place subject to destruction in one fire, and is not greatly 
in debt, if any, then the matter of insurance is largely one of choice. Those 
who have their property widely distributed, so that one fire is likely to destroy 
only a small fraction, can afford to carry their own insurance in part, and to 
them the matter of how much insurance to carry is not so important, but it is 
rather the rule that druggists are not in that position, and consequently they are 
usually in need of insurance, and should usually carry an amount up to the full 
value of their property, or at least up to eighty (80) per cent. thereof. It is my 
judgment from the experience which I have had, that the man who has an 
investment up to $10,000 in one place, which represents practically all that he 
possesses, should carry insurance up to the full value of it. He certainly should 
do this if he is largely in debt; if he is not in debt, under such circumstances, 
insurance up to eighty (80) per cent of its value should be sufficient, and is in 
keeping with good business judgment and conservative management. This is 
particularly true, because out of every hundred fires not more than five are total 
losses, so that aside from the chance of having no fire at all is a further one, 
that in case of fire, in ninety-five instances out of a hundred, the fire will bring 
only a partial loss. The above rule for determining the amount of insurance to 
carry is, after devoting such study as I have been able to give, a fair one to 
follow, it my judgment. Assuming that in the average case it is best to carry 
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insurance up to at least eighty (80) per cent. of the property value, I would add 
that where the premium is in excess of $10.00 per thousand, it is always well 
to carry insurance under the eighty (80) per cent. Co-Insurance Clause, because 
depending upon different sections the credit allowed for the use of the eighty 
(80) per cent. clause, is from fifteen (15) to twenty (20) per cent. of the 
premium charge, but in such case it is imperative to know that the amount of 
insurance is at least equal to eighty (80) per cent. of the property value, for 
otherwise the assured is a co-insurer for the difference. For the careful business 
man, the man who takes and has an annual inventory, and knows the value of 
his property, the Co-Insurance Clause is always of advantage. The man who 
does not know the value of his property, had best avoid the Co-Insurance Clause. 


Where to Place Your Insurance. This part of my subject I approach with 
some hesitancy. It however is my endeavor to express an impartial and honest 
opinion, entirely separate and part from my connections. So far as I can under- 
stand the situation, it is never well to place your insurance in companies or con- 
cerns that are not licensed, and that are thus not under the supervision of the 
State Insurance Departments. Even with such supervision, insurance companies 
have failed and will fail, but without such supervision, it is nothing short of a 
gamble. State supervision at least is a guarantee of a company having the 
minimum amount of capital and reserve, which under the law is required, and 
the requirement for which has been determined and found necessary by past 
experience. Having made sure that the company or companies with which you 
would place your insurance are properly licensed by the Insurance Department, 
and under its supervision, then it becomes a question to decide as to the rela- 
tive merit and reliability of stock companies and mutual companies. Stock com- 
panies as a rule are undoubtedly the most reliable and safest, but as a rule also 
their premium charge is higher than is that of mutual companies. Mutual com- 
panies may be just as reliable and just as safe as aré stock companies, but the 
careful business man will avoid mutual companies which have not accumulated 
a substantial reserve and surplus. If a mutual company has been in existence 
for more than ten years, and has accumulated a substantial cash reserve and 
surplus, then one may with fair assurance place trust and confidence in it, but 
if it is still in its experimental stage, or without substantial reserve and surplus, 
then it is my advice to let the other fellow experiment with it. With mutual 
companies you are always running some risk, that you do not run with stock 
companies. In short, when you carry your insurance in mutual companies you 
insure yourselves, and your own liability and responsibility, coupled with that of 
other policy holders, determines the safety and reliability of your insurance, 
whereas in stock companies, the stockholders are the ones who have put up 
their money to assure safety, reliability and ability to meet losses. In the one 
case you insure yourself; in the other case, the other fellow insures you. With 
all fairness and honesty, it must be the general advice, that unless a man has the 
time, knowledge and opportunity to study the reliability of a mutual insurance 
company, it is better for him to avoid them, and place his trust and confidence 
in stock companies. 
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MODIFIED FORMULA FOR ARSENIC ANTIDOTE.* 


OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PH. G. 


The importance of an official antidote for arsenical poisoning is recognized by 
all the pharmacopeeias. These official antidotes can be properly divided into four 
classes : 


1. Freshly precipitated, moist or gelatinous ferric hydroxide, which is official in 
the United States, the French, the Spanish, the Italian and the Roumanian 
pharmacopeeias. 


2. A mixture of calcined magnesia and water, the so-called Antidotum Arsenici 
Album,—official in the Austrian, the Greek and the Russian pharmacopeeias. 


3. A mixture of calcined magnesia and water with a solution of ferric chloride, 
official in the Belgian, the Danish, the Netherlands, the Portuguese and the 
Swedish pharmacopeeias. 


4. A mixture of calcined magnesia and water with a solution of ferric sulphate, 
the so-called tersulphate, which is official in most of the pharmacopeeias, namely 
those of Finland, Germany (Supplement), Greece, Hungary, Japan, Roumania, 
Russia, Switzerland and the Unied States, and is also recognized in the British 
Pharmaceutical Codex published by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


In the preparation of ferri hydroxidum it is absolutely necessary that the cold 
process be used; for instance, by the double decomposition between solution of 
ferric sulphate and ammonia water as expressed in the following equation: 


Fe,(SO,),+6 NH,OH*+2 Fe (OH),+3(NH,),SO,. 


If heat is used or upon prolonged keeping the brown ferric hydroxide will be 
changed to the reddish brown ferric oxhydrate (Fe,O,).Fe,(OH), or Fe,O, 
(OH),, which does not possess the power of combining with weak acid or arsenic 
trioxide. According to such investigators and chemists as Bunsen and Berthold, 
the freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide is an effectual arsenical antidote because 
it forms various insoluble basic ferric arsenites. 

Inasmuch as an antidote in arsenic poisoning is wanted in a great hurry, and 
as the preparation of freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide takes time, the United 
State Pharmacopeeial Revision Committee was very wise indeed in admitting a 
preparation which can be quickly and freshly prepared, namely, ferri hydroxidum 
cum magnesii oxido. 

The modus operandi is as follows—40 cc. of solution of ferric sulphate are di- 
luted with 125 cc. of water and the liquid is kept in a well stoppered bottle having 
the capacity of about one liter. Ten gm. of magnesium oxide are triturated with 
cold water into a smooth and thin mixture and, according to the United States 


*Read and demonstrated with specimens, at the meeting of the New York State Pharma 
ceutical Association at Rochester, June 26, 1912. 
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Pharmacopeeia VIII, this is then transferred to a bottle capable of holding about 
1000 cc. and sufficient water is added to fill it about three-fourths of its capacity. 

Evidently this step is taken so as to be able to shake the magnesium oxide mix- 
ture into a homogeneous thin magma which when the antidote is required is grad- 
ually added to the diluted ferric sulphate solution. 

It should, however, be remembered that by keeping the magnesia mixture in a 
bottle only three-quarters filled it will be liable to absorb CO,, which is not wanted 
in the finished product. The United States Pharmacopceia very correctly calls at- 
tention in a note to the fact that for the rapid preparation of this antidote to 
arsenical poisoning the two solutions, or rather, the iron solution and the magnesia 
mixture should always be kept on hand in separate bottles ready for immediate 
use. 

The following reaction takes place: 


Fe,(S04),+3 MgO+3 H,O=2 Fe(OH),+3 Mg SO,. 


Besides its extemporaneous preparation this medicament has the further ad- 
vantage that the magnesium will also precipitate the arsenic as white magnesium 
arsenite. Besides that the magnesium sulphate formed will at the same time act 
as a cathartic. 

The preparation is unquestionably a more efficient antidote to arsenic than either 
of its ingredients by themselves. 

The average dose as an arsenical antidote is 120 cc. 

Every practical pharmacist knows that magnesium oxide does not produce a 
very smooth mixture with water and always tastes gritty, one of the disadvantages 
of preparing milk of magnesia by this method. 

Magma magnesiz N. F. will be admitted into the United States Pharmacopeeia, 
and is much better suited for the preparation of the arsenic antidote. As can be 
seen from the present National Formulary formula, it is a finely precipitated and 
suspended magnesium hydroxide, 5 gm. in 100 cc. 

I have successfully employed milk of magnesia in the preparation of arsenical 
antidote for years and found that it produces a superior preparation containing 
the ferric hydroxide in a finely divided state. 

10 gm. MgO=14.5 gm. or in even numbers 15 gm. Mg(OH),, the slight in 
crease being also an advantage, and this quantity is represented in 300 cc. of milk 
of magnesia. 

My modus operandi is to dilute this quantity with 300 cc. of water and keep 


this mixture in a bottle holding about one liter. Also dilute 40 cc. of the solution 
of ferric sulphate (tersulphate) with 260 cc. of water and keep the solution in an- 


other bottle. When wanted add the iron solution gradually to the magnesia mix- 
ture and shake well and the antidote is ready for administration. 

My claims for the superiority of the preparation made according to the modifi- 
cation are as follows: 


1. The finely suspended magnesium hydroxide in the milk of magnesia forms a 
smooth and finely divided magma, of ferric hydroxide, as can be easily seen by the 
submitted sample. 
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2. Such a magma unquestionably has therapeutic advantages in combining more 
readily with the arsenic. 


3. By pouring the iron solution into the diluted milk of magnesia a more 
voluminous magma will be obtained than by the reverse as directed in the United 
States Pharmacopeeia VIII. 


4. Milk of magnesia if properly prepared is practically free from carbonate, 
while magnesium oxide always contains some carbonate, excepting when recently 
calcined. 


In conclusion I beg the pharmacists to keep the two solutions on hand, side by 
side, in separate bottles, ready for immediate use. Very fortunately we are not 
called upon to dispense or administer this antidote very often, but when it does 
happen, for instance, during the summer when the water from the poison fly 
paper finds its way into the stomach, then every minute is precious. Last of all, 
it seems to me an actual necessity that the United States Pharmacopeceia should 
contain other antidotes besides this one similar to the Netherlands Pharmacopeceia. 
Every pharmacist knows that in cases of poisoning the public run to the nearest 
drug store and many lives would be saved by having a table of antidotes in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia, a copy of which standard according to the law 
must be on hand in every pharmacy and drug store. 


ADULTERATED CUBEBS. 


E. M. HOLMES, F. L. S. 


The difficulty that has recently occurred in connection with oil of cubebs is due 
to the admixture in varying quantity of a poisonous variety of cubebs known in 
Java as Rinoe badak, which is, unfortunately, regarded in that island as a form 
of the genuine drug. So far as general appearance is concerned, as well as in- 
ternal structure, a close similarity obtains between the genuine and false; but as 
in other plants, such as in the bitter and sweet almond, or as in the bitter and 
sweet cassava, a poisonous variety may closely resemble a harmless one. There 
are, however, two characters by which this poisonous variety of cubebs may be 
recognized. These are that it possesses a distinct odor and flavor of mace, and 
that it gives a yellowish brown color when a fruit is crushed and strong sulphuric 
acid (specific gravity, 1.843) is dropped upon it on a white saucer. The genuine 
cubebs give a rosy crimson color under these circumstances in all its varieties, of 
which there are several, distinguished by microscopic characters. 

The mace-like odor is most easily recognized if some of the cubebs are enclosed 
for a time in a bottle or tin canister. The sulphric acid test should be applied to 
several different looking fruits picked out of any given sample, as the fruits are 
often mixed, and the amount of adulteration or-admixture can only be estimated 
in this way. 


j 
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The genuine cubeb fruits vary to a small degree in size and in external appear- 
ance, so that a summary of the characters thus presented may prove useful. 


GENUINE CUBEBS. 


Fruit Stalks 
Piper cubeba var. katoentjar ; ‘ m.m. long m.m. long 


All these varieties may be regarded as genuine cubebs, although they differ 
slightly from each other in microscopical characters. The var. tjaroeloek, which 
is the name given in Java to the long-stalked true cubebs, is generally mixed with 
the typical shorter-stalked form, and is only recognizable by the length of the 
stalk, as it also gives the crimson reaction like the others. 

All the above varieties of Piper cubeba are recognized by their size, the char- 
acteristice flavor, and the regular length of stalk, which is uniform for each variety, 
and by the blackish color, with a trace of bluish tint. 


FALSE CUBEBS. 


Six of these belong to the genus Piper, and have the same structure as cubebs, 
but differ in size and miscroscopic characters. They are as follows: 


Fruit | Stalk 
| 
m.m. long | m.m. long 
5 7 
6 | 6% 


None of these false cubebs give the crimson coloration with sulphuic acid. 


The var. badak has a greyish tint and a mace-like odor and taste. The P. 
ribesioides a brownish tint and but little pungency. The P. crassipes are larger, 
black, have a cajuput flavor and a bitter taste, and are depressed where the fruit 
joins the stalk, which is generally curved. 


The P. Jowong has a short stalk, flattened and curved at the free end. P. 
venosum has an oval shape, and a long stalk, and P. mollissimum is twice as large 
as ordinary cubebs; they are known as Keboe Cubebs in Java, and are rarely ex- 
ported mixed with other cubebs. The P. ribesioides also come as a distinct im- 
portation from Perak, and are rarely mixed with the true cubebs. The other false 
cubebs are readily detected by being free from any stalk and having a different 
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character internally. In true cubebs the seed inside is formed of a solid mass 
with a minute embryo at the apex. 

Three other false cubebs belong to other natural orders, and may be distin- 
guished as follows: 


1. Tetranthera citrata, one seed with two seed lobes. 
2. Bridelia tomentosa, two-seeded. 
3. Rhamnus species, three-seeded. 


In Tetranthera citrata the embryo of the seed consists of two seed lobes, which 
fill the fruit, but easily separate, and have a lemony taste. In Bridelia tomentosa, 
the fruit is seen externally to consist of two cells, and when cut open each cell is 
seen to contain one seed. In Rhamnus the fruit is externally three-celled, and 
when cut open is seen to contain three small stones with a seed in each. These 
are collected in Java, and mixed with the genuine in scarce seasons. The false 
cubebs, except the rinoe badak, are not known to be poisonous. 

The frequent rise in price of cubebs appears to be partly due not only to the 
occasional failure of the harvest, but to the fact that in new plantations it is not 
possible, until the plants have flowered, to distinguish between male or sterile, and 
female or fruit-bearing plants, and disappointment in this respect leads to the 
demolishing of the plantations and growing other produce instead of cubebs, and 
collecting wild cubebs such as the five kinds mentioned above, besides the Rinoe 
badak, which is included in the cultivated varieties. The adulteration with other 
fruits probably takes place when the crop is a poor one. 


SUMMARY OF MISROSCOPIC CHARACTERS. 


The following analysis of microscopic characters has been prepared by Mr. J. 
Small, Ph. C., and may be found of use to analysts who need exact data for legal 
or trade purposes. The species not easily distinguished by external appearance are 
here given: 


I.—Cubebs giving red reaction with H,SO,— 
1. (a) Rinoe katoentjar (narrow leaf) : 
Stone cell of epicarp.—Average length 23.2 microns, greatest length 30.8 
microns. 
Stone cell of endocarp.—Two rows of isodiametric cells with large open 
lumen. 
(b) Rinoe katoentjar (broad leaf) :— 
Stone cells of epicarp—Average length 30 microns, greatest length 46.2 
microns. Average width of lumen 3 microns, greatest width 10 microns. 
Selerenchyma of endocarp.—One row of radically elongated cells. Av- 
erage length 77 microns, greatest length 92.4 microns. 
3. Piper Cubeba from Djokjokarta : 
Sclerenchyma of endocarp.—One row of radically enlongated cells. Av- 
erage length 107.8 microns, greatest length 130.9 microns. 
3. Piper Cubeba from Djokokarta: 
Hypodermis present. 
Scattered stone cells in inner parenchyma in sections from lower half of 
fruit. 
Stone cells of endocarp in one to two rows. 
Inner row continuous, cells radially elongated, isodiametric. 
Outer row interrupted; cells tangentially elongated. 
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4. Piper Cubeba from Kediri: 
Scattered tangentially elongated cells in inner parenchyma. 
Stone cells of endocarp in one or two rows. 
Inner row continuous, cells radially elongated. 
Outer row interrupted, cells isodiametric. 


5. Piper Cubeba from Malang: 
Stone cells of epicarp large with open lumen. 
Inner layer of endocarp. (One row of isodiametric stone cells interrupted 


by thin-walled cells.) 


II.—Cubebs giving brownish yellow reaction with H,SO,— 
1. (a) Rinoe badak. Type 1: 
Stone cells of epicarp.—Average length 30.8 microns, greatest length 46.2 
microns. Average width of lumen 10 microns. 
Scattered stone cells in inner parenchyma, in sections from lower half of 
fruit. 
Stone cells of endocarp in one to three rows. 
Inner row continuous, cells isodiametric; outer row interrupted, cells 
radially elongated. 
(b) Rinoe badak, Type 2: 
Stone cells of epicarp in one or two rows. 
Average length 38.6 microns, greatest length 46.2 microns. 
Average width of lumen 15.4 microns, greatest width 23.2 microns. 
Stone cells of endocarp in one or two rows. 
Inner row continuous, cells radially elongated. 
Average length 107.8 microns, greatest length 123.2 microns. 
Outer row much interrupted, cells isodiametric. 
2. Piper ribesioides: 
Groups of stone cells in outer parenchyma. 
Lacunae in compressed tissue. Tangentially elongated cells in outer edge 


of lacunae. 
Scattered stone cells in inner parenchyna in sections from lower half of 


fruit. 
Stone cells of endocarp isodiametric and tangentically elongated in two to 


four rows. 
3. Large, long-stalked False Cubebs (Piper crassipes?) : 
Groups of stone cells in outer parenchyma. 


No lacunae. 
Scattered stone cells in inner parenchyma in sections from lower half of 


fruit. 
Stone cells of endocarp isodiametric or tangentially elongated in two to 


four rows. 
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Papers Presented to Doral Branches 


PEROXIDE PRODUCTION, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


J. S. BREWER, PHAR. D. 


A vast amount of literature exists relating to peroxide of hydrogen, or hydrogen 
dioxide. It has for many years been one of the foremost topics of discussion 
among scientific men in both chemical and medical circles. It has formed the 
subject of conversation at meetings of chemical societies and other learned bodies. 
It presents, nevertheless, at all times a deeply interesting subject for study and dis- 
cussion. 

Its peculiar properties, its instability and its production has long been a puzzle 
to some of our best scientific men, particularly those who have endeavored to pro- 
duce a permanent medicinal solution for commercial purposes. Hours, days, 
months and even years have been spent in experimenting. Thousands of dollars 
and even life and limb have been sacrificed to produce the present-day product, 
conforming to the requirements of the United States Pharmacopeeia. The modern 
preparation falls far short of the ideal, although it is placed in the hands of the 
consumer in such a form as to meet the average requirements. 


HISTORICAL. 


The chemical union of two atoms of hydrogen and two atoms of oxygen was 
first effected and established as a definite chemical body by Thenard in 1818. A 
curious fact in this connection is that the experiment at that time was conducted 
with the use of dilute acids and barium dioxide in the presence of water, the same 
agents which are used today for the manufacture of peroxide. 

Peroxide of hydrogen is said to occur in minute quantities and may be formed in 
the presence of water, by the oxidation of such substances as bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, phosphorous, zinc, tin, turpentine and some few essential oils. It has been 
pointed out that it is produced in certain metabolic processes of chlorophyll-bear- 
ing plants. For many years after its discovery, peroxide of hydrogen was con- 
sidered a chemical curiosity, and it was not until the year 1856 that its value as a 
medicinal agent was presented to the world by B. W. Richardson, who found it to 
be a valuable remedial agent. 

Regnault, Staedel and Kennedy were other experimenters who succeeded in 
producing peroxide in a more or less pure state. Passing over the only partially 
successful efforts of some of the best known chemists to produce a successful 
marketable solution, let us observe the patience and persevering efforts of the first 
really successful manufacturer in America. This man became deeply interested in 
the chemical possibilities of this article and knowing that if a permanent and 


*Read at the Summer Meeting of the Northwestern Branch of the A. Ph. A., at Winona, 
Minn., June 19, 1912. 
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stable product could be produced a fortune awaited him, he worked for more than 
two years before he was able to manufacture the first successful quantity to offer 
the public. In all his experiments he worked along the lines of the first discoverer, 
using barium peroxide and dilute acids. Beginning with very small quantities and 
shaking the acids and barium together with water in a loosely stoppered bottle, he 
obtained sufficient encouragement to warrant his operating upon larger quantities 
in a wooden tub made from an old wine barrel. In this experiment lumps of ice 
were always kept in the mixture and the whole agitated with a wooden paddle. 
Attempt after attempt failed to bring the mixture up to the requisite strength and 
permanency. The reaction progressing rather slowly, each trial occupied the 
better part of a day and, while this patient experimenter often worked until a late 
hour at night, the batch had to be left to settle until morning before the actual 
result could be obtained. 

It is recorded by friends of this man that he became fascinated with the work he 
had undertaken. He scarcely took time to eat or sleep. Each morning after the 
previous day’s effort, at an early hour he would seek the place of his operations 
and with a shaking hand insert the key in the lock of the outside door. One glance 
in the tub in which he performed the test and he would find that he had not yet 
obtained the desired result. Like many other experimenters he was determined, 
but he had become, after several months of fruitless endeavor, somewhat discour- 
aged. One morning he came eagerly to look at the batch of the preceeding day 
and the condition of the contents of the tub produced a new encouragement. A 
quick test assured him that his optimism was well founded. He had at last made 
a batch that came up to the desired strength. This point signaled the beginning of 
successful peroxide manufacture in America. 

Reviewing the hardships and disasters of the first year of this man’s business, it 
is pleasant to recall that in after years he built up a splendid business and reputa- 
tion for his product, secured a considerable competence and retired to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. It is an interesting fact that this manufacturer continued for 
several years to place his product on the market without a competitor. It was 
principally through his efforts that the medical profession was educated in the 
uses of peroxide, and the layman given a knowledge of its value as a household 
article. 

A rather amusing story is told by a friend of this manufacturer who was familiar 
with the early undertakings and work of this man and who often dined with him 
and talked over his peroxide difficulties. In the later years of peroxide manu- 
facture many new brands were coming into the market, which fact naturally did 
not please the first producer. Immediately a new product came into existence, 
and an original bottle was purchased by this manufacturer and placed with his 
own and others on a convenient table by his desk. Upon the occasion of a visit 
from the friend on a hot summer’s day and during the course of an earnest con- 
versation, a cork popped from one of the bottles on the table with as much noise 
as might accompany the drawing of a cork from a champagne bottle. The mighty 
peroxide manufacturer almost leaped from his chair and turning to his stenog- 
rapher inquired, “What brand was that?” The stenographer replied, “That was 
yours sir.” Settling back in his chair, the manufacturer said to the friend, “That 
shows the others are no good.” 
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Since that time the popping of corks has gone merrily on more or less in connec- 
tion with each brand manufactured. 

For several years this first manufacturer was the only one to produce medicinal 
peroxide and market it, and for several years more he had only one competitor. 
This competitor’s product gained rapidly in popularity by reason of its more stable 
character as it contained a preservative which through all the years has proven 
to be the most satisfactory, namely, Acetanilid. 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 

The chemicals employed to produce the now well-known solution of peroxide 
are the basic substance, barium dioxide, various acids and water. The acids which 
have been used are phosphoric, hydrochloric, sulphuric, oxalic, hydrofluoric. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the most satisfactory acids for the manufacture of 
the medicinal article are the phosphoric and sulphuric, and the best products today 
are made with these two acids. Barium peroxide is produced by heating barium 
oxide, Ba O, to a high temperature with access of air. The tremendous heat 
causes it to take up oxygen forming the dioxide. The barium dioxide of com- 
merce may be classed under two general headings, the German and the English. 
The English product is considered superior by manufacturers of peroxide on ac- 
count of its better settling properties, besides it is known to give a better yield. 
The German barium is much more difficult to work, it forms a light and difficult 
to settle precipitate and manufacturers generally endeavor to secure the English 
product for the manufacture of their preparation. The Pharmacopeceia in 1890 
gave a process for preparing peroxide of hydrogen, and for a type of pure peroxide 
the components of this formula can hardly be surpassed. The U. S. P. process 
with slight modifications was for years and is even now used by one or two manu- 
facturers, but the expense of this process prohibits its use on a large scale, as it 
costs nearly twice as much as the sulphuric acid process followed today. Experi- 
ence with both processes has taught that undeniably a peroxide made by the action 
of phosphoric acid on barium dioxide is the purest and best keeping product. Were 
I a physician I would endeavor to secure the peroxide made with these ingredients 
for use in my practice. 

For those who would prepare a high grade solution of peroxide in a small way 
the following outline of the barium and phosphoric acid process may be interesting : 

Fifteen pounds of barium dioxide are placed in a wooden or stone vessel and 
washed successively five or six times with separate portions of clean water. The 
barium is allowed to settle after being agitated five or ten minutes with each por- 
tion of water and this wash-water is decanted off and thrown away. This removes 
soluble impurities such as chlorides, etc. The wash-water from the previous batch 
is placed in another wooden or stone vessel, all of the phosphoric acid is added, 
several large lumps of ice are introduced and two or three pounds of the washed 
barium also added; the mixture is then stirred slowly with a wooden paddle or 
mechanical agitator for a period of from four to five hours, care being taken to 
regulate the temperature by the addition of lumps of ice from time to time. The 
balance of the barium is added in small quantities every half hour until all has been 
introduced. The reaction is carefully watched during the latter part of the stirring 
by introducing a piece of litmus paper into the solution. When the solution has 
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reached a neutral point, or has become very slightly alkaline, agitation is stopped, 
the lumps of ice removed and the precipitate allowed to settle. This requires about 
fifteen minutes. The clear suppernatent liquid is then removed by decantation and 
a quantity of wash water from a previous batch is added to the sediment left in 
the tub. This wash water is really dilute hydrogen peroxide and containes a cer- 
tain amount of free acid. The contents of the tub are again stirred briskly for a 
period varying from one hour to one and one-half hours. Ice is added as in the 
previous treatment and when the mixture again becomes slightly alkaline it is 
permitted to settle and the clear solution decanted off as before, the two decanta- 
tions being mixed together. The solution obtained in this manner will have a 
strength varying from 3.4 per cent to 3.8 per cent. This should be carefully 
diluted to 3.1 per cent, a sufficient quantity of chemically pure sulphuric acid added 
to make the product slightly acid and to precipitate the barium in solution as 
barium sulphate. The acetanilid is also added at this time and allowed to dissolve 
in the solution. The resultant product may then be filtered or the precipitate al- 
lowed to settle and the clear peroxide decanted off. 

To the sediment in the tub is now added about ten gallons of pure water, the 
mixture stirred for about one hour, allowed to settle and the clear liquid decanted 
off. The sediment is then treated the second time with about seven gallons of 
water in the same manner, the clear liquid being poured off at the end and mixed 
with the first decantation. This forms the wash water for the next batch. 

Peroxide manufacture has long been regarded as a secret by those who have 
not had the privilege of observing its production. This idea is rather falacious in- 
asmuch as it is really a very simple process, it being only a formula of proper pro- 
portions and careful manipulation. The above process will answer admirably for 
those who desire to operate on a small scale, and produce a superior and permanent 
solution of hydrogen dioxide. The best known manufacturers of today, however, 
are compelled, in order to operate on a profitable basis, to follow the hot process 
or the sulphuric acid process on a large scale. No ice is used in this method and 
during the manipulation the temperature rises so that the mixture at times becomes 
hot enough to produce steam. The operation is carried on in large wooden vats 
which hold as much as one thousand gallons each in the larger plants. By this 
process the manufacturer can turn out a product costing about twenty-five cents 
per gallon which is quite satisfactory. Even at this low cost of production the 
profits accruing to the producer are extremely meagre. One can readily see that 
when a gross of one-quarter pound bottles are sold as low as $5.50 per gross, there 
is very little left for the manufacturer after the cost of the material, bottles, corks, 
labels, wrappers, packing case, finishing labor and selling expense are deducted. 
More peroxide manufacturers have entered into and gone out of this business dur- 
ing the last ten years than are now in existence. 


CONSUMPTION OF MEDICINAL PEROXIDE. 


The actual amount of peroxide consumed in America each year is enormous, 
and is hard to appreciate until we recall the fact that there are in the United States 
over one hundred factories which manufacture this article. The output of each 
one of these factories varies from fifty to a thousand gallons a day and in several 
instances even more. The increase in the sale of peroxide during the last ten years 
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has been phenomenal. It is said that one department store alone in New York City 
sells nearly three-quarters of a ton each day during the summer season; there are - 
other department stores selling in proportion to their size in all the large 
cities of the United States. Add to this the still greater output of the combined 
druggists of the United States, the five and ten cent stores, general stores, etc., and 
we have a tremendous quantity, the exact amount of which would be difficult to 
even estimate, as manufacturers will not give out truthful statements regarding 
their yearly production. The manner in which this tremendous business has been 
created, the part which the druggist, the chemist, the physician, the surgeon and 
the manufacturer has played in educating the public to see and to recognize the 
value of this really wonderful preparation would occupy many hours in the de- 
scription and fill many volumes in type. Suffice it to say that the intelligent person 
of today rushes for the peroxide bottle for every minor ailment or accident, and 
it is needless to add that Peroxide of Hydrogen deserves the popularity it has at- 
tained by reason of its ready activity, its harmless action on healthy tissue and its 
great prophylactic power. 


PROPERTIES. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen in a pure state is a thick, colorless liquid having a specific 
gravity of 1.499, and boils at 69 degrees under a pressure of 26 millimeters. It has 
a color much darker than the blue color of water. It is reasonably stable at an 
ordinary temperature, but when heated to 60 degrees or over it explodes with 
considerable violence. Impurities decompose it rapidly. It oxidizes organic matter 
with such rapidity that the reaction is often accompanied by a flame. Particles of 
dust, metals in a finely sub-divided state decompose it with extreme violence. At 
a low temperature crystals of pure peroxide are formed. By freezing much of the 
water may be separated from the peroxide; by distilling in vacuo solutions may 
be increased in strength to as much as 100 per cent. A well known 25 per cent 
solution is made by distillation and admixture with ether. Distillation of peroxide 
is an extremely hazardous undertakiing and should be conducted with great cau- 
tion. The presence of the faintest trace of foreign matter may cause an explosion; 
the whole breaking up into oxygen gas and water. Loss of life and limb mark the 
attempts that have been made in the past to perform this operation. The ordinary 
3 per cent solution of the market, however, may be made with comparative safety, 
providing its generation is not attempted in a closed vessel. This aqueous solu- 
tion contains a certain percentage of free acid usually sulphuric, and possibly 
various preservatives such as acetanilid, boric acid, salicylic acid, sodium salicylate, 
alcohol, glycerine, caffeine, sodium benzoate, salol, benzoic acid, boroglyceride, 
sodium chloride, etc. 

Some manufacturers keep the solution strongly acid throughout the process and 
at the end neutralize the acidity with barium hydrate, but the most careful manipu- 
lators bring the product to a neutral and slightly alkaline point with barium dioxide 
at the end, the latter process being consjdered the best, and producing the most 
satisfactory results. Peroxide changes odor and flavor of most viatile oils. Those 
which are not affected are: Oil of eucalyptus, oils of pine, oil of star aniseed, 
anethol, oil of aniseed, borynlacetate, eucalyptol, thymol. 
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METHODS OF CLARIFYING. 


On a large scale the best method is by settling. If left undisturbed in large vats 
for four or five days the precipitate, usually of barium sulphate, will settle to the 
bottom of the tank and the clean solution may be syphoned off. Another method 
is by pressure filtration with a filter press made of wooden frames. Gravity filtra- 
tion through filter pulp is also employed. The centrifuge is also used by one or 
two manufacturers; this, however, only removes the bulk of the precipitate, and 
is usually employed for separating the large bulk of the precipitate in the process 
of the manufacture. The liquid must be passed through paper after this for com- 
plete clarification. 


IMPURITIES. 


The most likely impurity in peroxide is barium. This will not be found, how- 
ever, if sulphuric acid is present in a sufficient quantity, as this will have removed 
any barium that may have gone into the solution. Arsenic may be found in 
minute quantities. This usually comes from using a cheap sulphuric acid. Hydro- 
chloric acid, however, may be present, but hydrofluoric acid is seldom present in 
the medicinal solution. 


PRESERVATIVES OF PEROXIDE, 


The most common preservatives for peroxide is acetanilid. For many years 
this article was used by one or two manufacturers and its employment jealously 
guarded as a secret. It was some time before it became generally recognized by 
chemists, that the reason some brands kept better than others was on account of 
the preservative used. Many of these chemists, in analyzing various brands, 
overlooked acetanilid because this article is not recognized as a preservative. 
Others made the mistake of examining too small a quantity. By the concentra- 
tion of four ounces or less a very minute quantity of material is obtained to work 
upon. The first disinterested chemist to discover acetanilid in a brand of per- 
oxide concentrated one gallon of the solution. The presence of acetanilid was 
determined rather by accident than by any prearranged system of examination. 
This man was perhaps more surprised to find acetanilid present than was the 
first man who used it to discover that it was a good preservative for peroxide. 
Only by repeated tests and the checking of results, did he finally convince him- 
self that he had found acetanilid. When it became known that acetanilid was 
a preservative, it was an easy matter to extract it from a solution of peroxide by 
shaking it out with ether, and chlorform, evaporating off the solvent at a low 
temperature. This procedure will remove about 95 per cent of the amount 
present. The proportion of this article which has been found to give the best 
results is about one-fifth of a grain per fluid ounce. Since the introduction of the 
Foods and Drugs Act, the manufacturers using acetanilid have been compelled 
to designate its presence on the label, but before that time the secret of its use 
by the first manufacturer was stolen by an assistant whose curiosity got the better 
of him when he observed his superior introduce a small weighed quantity of a 
white flaky crystalline substance into every batch at its completion. It is related 
that this assistant noted carefully the source of this unknown substance and 
watching for a favorable opportunity, abstracted a few ounces from its hiding 
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place and took it to an analytical chemist for analysis, carefully concealing the 
purpose for its identification. This assistant carried this secret to several new 
companies, several of which have since failed, greatly benefitting his personal 
assets thereby. 

Thus the secret leaked out and some time before the Food and Drugs Act,, 
at least a dozen manufacturers were using it. 

Kebler reports that many samples free from acetanilid have been known to 
develop an odor of aldehyde upon standing some length of time, indicating the 
presence of alcohol. Distillation, however, fails to give positive results with the 
iodiform tests. By testing a sample direct affirmative results were obtained. The 
distillate gave the usual reaction for aldehyde with Tollen’s reagent and with 
fushsin and sulphurous acid. Flourids have been noted in several samples in 
minute quantities. Boric acid has been found in one or two instances. Several 
samples which were examined by Kebler showed the presence of caffeine. 


PACKING FOR SHIPMENT. 


Many of the larger manufacturers put peroxide in barrels and ship to the 
bottler. New barrels are selected for this purpose with a thick coating on paraffin 
wax on the inside, as contact with wood for any length of time decomposes the 
solution. It is also shipped in ten-gallon carboys and, of course, glass bottles of 
various sizes. In view of the low price at which peroxide is now sold, one of 
the bottlers’ greatest difficulties is filling. As no metal of any description should 
come in contact with it, it follows that only glass and rubber can be utilized and 
up to the present time no satisfactory bottling device has been produced to handle 
this article. Each manufacturer or bottler has had the experience of constructing 
a filling machine more or less complicated, usually at considerable expense, which 
failed to do the work as it was easily broken, the glass or rubber hose parts being 
too fragile. Most bottlers use a simple glass syphon or rubber hose, the rubber 
hose being preferable on account of its flexibility. Some fillers can operate a hose 
with each hand at the same time. Before the standard peroxide bottle came into 
general use, some ingenious persons immersed the bottles entirely in the solution, 
filling them full to the lip, afterwards removing them a placing them in a drain 
trough. By inserting a wooden tube in each bottle considerable solution was 
forced out which left sufficient space for the expansion of any gas that might be 
liberated; however, bottles now in use have too narrow a mouth for this pro- 
cedure. One mechanic is now workiing on a hard rubber and wood device which 
the writer has seen and which promises to give fairly satisfactory results. It is 
needless to say that such a filling device will be a boon to the peroxide manu- 
facturer. One peculiarity that confronts every first purchaser of peroxide is the 
fact that the bottles do not seem to be completely filled, and every seller must 
go through the patient explanation as to why this condition exists. Even in the 
best products a certain amount of gas is sure to escape and room must be left 
for expansion, otherwise the bottle will be fractured or the cork expelled. 


CORKING THE BOTTLES. 


Experiencé has proved that it is best to use XXX extra long corks; the better 
the cork the less liable the product is to decompose. A few manufacturers put a 
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thin coating of paraffin wax on these corks. This fills the pores and prevents 
the cork dust from getting into the solution. A poor grade of corks will in- 
variably cause deterioration in peroxide solutions. 

Some manufacturers wire the corks in the bottles. If a solution is properly 
made this is unnecessary. In fact, a bottle with a wired cork is to be regarded 
with suspicion, as the bottle is very apt to break, thus causing injury to any one 
handling it. Several accidents are on record caused by wired corks. A nurse 
in a large hospital in New York City on a warm day attempted to open a bottle 
of contract peroxide in which the cork was secured with a piece of muslin. The 
bottle exploded lacerating a hand with pieces of glass which had to be removed 
by a surgeon. The nurse being in poor health at the time contracted blood 
poisoning and only with the greatest difficulty was the hand saved from amputa- 
tion. A pint bottle in the hands of another user burst at an inopportune moment, 
causing disfigurement of one side of the face and almost the loss of sight. In- 
numerable reports are on record of bottles breaking on the counters and in display 
cases in drug stores and other places of sale, breaking other bottles and causing 
damage to labels and wrappers of expensive goods. 

One of the early manufacturers was compelled to originate a safety value 
stopper and these have been known to go off at unexpected moments with con- 
siderable force and noise. This ingenious device has probably prevented many 
explosions which might have been more or less serious. Glass manufacturers are 
today making bottles with a ridge within the neck of the bottle. After the corks 
are introduced they naturally swell and fill this crevice, overcoming any pressure 
from within. 

A pure solution of peroxide without preservatives decreases in strength under 
ordinary conditions at an average rate of about seven-twelfths of a volume per 
month. Preservatives retard this decrease considerably. It is evident that a 
number of manufacturers believe that a solution of peroxide keeps best when 
strongly acid, as many brands are found to be above the U. S. P. standard in this 
respect. The Pharmacopeeia allows for every 25 cc. of tenth-normal alkali, about 
0.049 per cent in terms of sulphuric acid. Excessive acidity is unnecessary as a 
properly made solution will keep as well if only slightly acid. Care must be 
taken, however, to allow for any neutralization by the alkalinty of the glass bottles. 

Decomposition of peroxide may be occasioned by the slightest trace of impuri- 
ties. If a bottle of peroxide is stored upside down or in an inverted position, 
decomposition takes place more rapidly, as the solution comes in contact with 
the cork. Bright light and heat causes rapid loss of strength. Dozens and even 
gross quantities of solution have been known to decompose within a few hours 
when exposed to the sunlight in a show window. Some manufacturers have 
adopted a time limit label for their peroxide, thereby being able to trace its age. 
‘ They place the limit at six or eight months. A solution properly made should 
keep for a period of six months and even after one year it should not be much 
below 3 per cent in strength. Some manufacturers place a batch number on 
every label and in case of complaint they are able to tell the exact age of the 
preparation. Some manufacturers who do not use acetanilid decry its use, 
pointing out the injurious affects of this article on the system and its heart de- 
pressing properties, etc., while other manufacturing agents who use this pre- 
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servative in its defense claim that acetanilid adds to the preservative action of 
peroxide. The small amount present, however, can hardly have any effect one 
way or the other and these arguments can only be regarded as advertising talking 
points. Samples of peroxide taken from the same batch, or bottled at the same 
time under the same conditions, stored in the same position and place and kept 
under the same restrictions regarding temperature, light, etc., will show a marked 
variation in keeping. The contents of one bottle will lose scarcely no strength, 
while another will deteriorate rapidly. The reason for this is hard to explain 
unless we attribute it to the action of the cork or possibly some particles of 
foreign matter left in the bottle after washing. This argument can hardly be 
sustained, however, as experiments show that the same phenomena takes place 
with peroxide stored in glass stoppered bottles previously washed with distilled 
water and alcohol and afterwards sterilized. It is possible that a variation in the 
composition of glass may have some decomposing influence. 


CONCENTRATION OF PEROXIDE. 


The ordinary 3 per cent solution may be concentrated in vacuum to as much 
as 100 per cent. It may be made to about 15 per cent by carefully concentrating 
on an open water bath, using as little heat as possible. This practice is frequently 
resorted to by dentists in their practice, where a powerful bleaching or cleansing 
action is desired extemporaneously. 

Staedel has produced peroxide in pure crystalline form of 100 per cent purity, 
by solidifying a concentrated aqueous solution 95 per cent in strength in an ether 
carbonic freezing mixture. Explosive decomposition of the crystals took place 
immediately in contact with foreign matter. A 3 per cent solution of peroxide 
may be concentrated to as much as 50 per cent in strength by cautiously evaporat- 
ing on water bath at a temperature of not over 60 degrees C. The solution be- 
comes stronger by the evaporation of water as the water is driven off much faster 
than the oxygen can be liberated. 


TESTING FOR STRENGTH. 


Glycerin and boroglyceride affects the titration of peroxide with permanganate. 
The permanganate method is worthless if the peroxide is preserved with salicylic 
acid. Smith, after very exhaustive experiments, thinks the permanganate method 
of titration is worthless in the presence of organic substances. The thiosulphate 
method of estimating the strength of solutions of peroxide is the safest and best 
for all-around purposes, as it is unaffected by any of the ordinary presevatives. 
It is simple, rapid, and accurate and is based upon the fact that hydrogen dioxide 
liberates a definite quantity of iodine from iodides in acid solution. 


USES. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen was formerly thought to be valuable for diphtheria but 
subsequent experience has proved it to be valueless for this purpose. It is 
fearful and wonderful to observe the light in which the ordinary layman regards 
peroxide. -It is used as a gargle in sore throats, as a mouth wash, for cuts, 
scratches, bites of insects, bruises, and even burns, although its employment for 
the latter use is questionable and is apt to do more harm than good. It is em- 
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ployed for disinfecting sick rooms, and for bleaching linen, removing stains, 
cleaning straw hats, bleaching feathers and last but not least for lightening the 
golden locks of the blonde. As a general prophylactic and antiseptic, peroxide 
of hydrogen offers the surest and best all-around agent. No other preparation 
will act so quickly without harm to the healthy tissue. Dentists, physicians and 
surgeons would at times find themselves greatly inconvenienced without its aid. 
Its supply of active oxygen gives it many superior qualities over bi-chloride of 
mercury, carbolic acid and various other antiseptics. It has been found that a 
one to twenty thousand solution is equivalent to a solution of carbolic acid sixty- 
six times as strong. In cheapness, freedom from caustic and poisonous prop- 
erties it cannot be surpassed. 


ODOR. 


Peroxide of hydrogen when freshly made has a peculiar odor characteristic of 
no other preparation. On standing for several months products preserved with 
acetanilid sometimes develops a marked odor resembling nitro-benzol. La Wall 
obtained positive tests for aniline; he states that about four months were re- 
quired for the development of this odor. 

PEROXIDE IN COSMETICS AND OTHER TOILET PREPARATIONS. 

Peroxide has come into considerable prominence as an addition to greaseless 
creams, which are marketed as peroxide creams. In making these creams, the 
solution is usually employed as the peroxides of various metals are rather coarsely 
powdered, and make the cream gritty. Peroxide creams are unsatisfactory as 
the peroxide rapidly decomposes after being combined with organic matter such 
as stearic acid. In addition to this most greaseless creams or peroxide creams 
are slightly alkaline which neutralizes the acidity of peroxide causing its rapid 
decomposition. 

Peroxides of the metals such as calcium, magnesium, zinc, sodium, and 
strontium are much used in dental preparations. Their stability in dental pastes 
is questionable, but in powders they are of considerable value, only giving up 
their oxygen in the presence of moisture. 

These metalic peroxides are employed in foot powders and deodorizing 
powders. 

L. Gallois has found that repeated applications of peroxide to a hairy surface 
on the skin act as a depilatory, the hair first becoming brittle and breaking off. 

C. T. Tyrer considers hydrochloric acid the worst protective agent and phos- 
phoric acid the best, glycerin coming second. Champagne, soda water and beer 
bottles with patent stoppers he finds the best for holding peroxide. 

In treating a case of Rhus or ivy poisoning, peroxide was used. A white cloth 
bandage was wrapped about the wrist and kept wet with peroxide. The treat- 
ment was discontinued in the afternoon and the bandage removed before retiring. 
On the second day treatment of the patient was continued by moistening the 
bandage with several applications of peroxide in the morning. Several hours 
later an odor of burning cloths and a severe pain in the wrist directed the patient’s 
attention to the bandage which was smoldering and already charred black in 
many places. Before it could be removed it had caused several burns on the wrist 
which required weeks to heal and left scars for several years. The probable 
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cause of this phenomenon was the presence of a slight amount of free sulphuric 
acid in the peroxide. 
CHEMISTRY OF PEROXIDE. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen is produced by the action of dilute acide upon Barium 
Dioxide by which an exchange of atoms is effected. When manufactured with 
phosphoric acid the reaction takes places as follows: 

Ba O,+H,PO,—Ba HPO,+H,0O,. 

When sulphuric acid is used in conjunction with phosphoric a further reaction 
occurs : 

Ba O,4Ba H PO,+2 H,SO,=H,0,+2 Ba SO,+H,PO,. 

Hydrochloric acid reacts as follows: 

Ba O,4+2 H Cl=Ba Cl,+H,0O,. 

Hydrofluoric acid reacts on barium dioxide in the following manner: 

Ba O,4+2 HF=Ba F,+H,0,. 

The titrimetric estimation of peroxide with N/10 potassium permanganate 
takes place according to the following reaction: 

5 H,O,+2 K MnO,+3 H,SO,—50,+2 Mn SO,+K,SO,+8 H,O. 

Estimated with N/10 sodium thiosulphate the equation is as follows: 


H,O,+2 K H,0O; 
I,+2 Na, S,0,—2 Na I+Na, S,O,.. 


AS IT LOOKS TODAY.* 


D. A. THOMPSON. 


There is one subject which we should keep constantly in mind, for it is of the 
greatest importance to our business and profession, and that is, the tendency 
toward the continual lowering of retail prices. I think I am safe in saying that 
no other business or profession is so beset with this evil. Why should we be com- 
pelled to see our profits continually dwindling away to nothing, while the cost of 
doing business, instead of decreasing correspondingly, is continually on the in- 
crease? Our professional brothers, the physicians, have not had the slightest 
difficulty in advancing their fees 50 per cent., yet we are compelled continually 
to fight this tendency within our own ranks toward a lessening of the legitimate 
profits to which we are entitled and which are necessary to our existence. I 
have an old-fashioned notion that there should be a reason for everything done. 
Can anyone here tell us why our profession should be singled out from all others, 
and by its own members, as the one which must do business on a losing basis? 
That is to say—throw legitimate profits away—and I can speak advisedly on this 
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issue, feeling sure that my remarks are not subject to correction. Admitting as 
you will the absence of any profit in this method of merchandising, pray tell me, 
wherein lies the honor? The pharmacists of this country, as a consequence of 
demoralized price conditions, are compelled by a minority faction to give away 
profits to which they are entitled, and as a net result of all this we find the drug 
trade in these days of peaceful strife, sunk deep in the mire of destructive com- 
petition. 

A very few farseeing and enterprising manufacturers (all honor to them) have 
succeeded in protecting the retail prices at which their products are sold, but 
others seem oblivious to the seriousness of the injury which continual cutting 
works on all branches of the trade. A long time observance has proven the 
retailer to be the one who suffers most. A chemical company, manufacturers of 
a high-grade ethical article, has recently put into execution a plan which provides 
for a new size package (to be retailed at 10 cents) which is never sold by the 
manufacturer, but which is given as a bonus to retailers who maintain the price 
on their product. I am pleased to be able to state that this plan, in consequence 
of being established on a sound basis, is already working out well, and I am sure 
it is to the best interests of all branches of the trade that it succeed. The plan, 
to my way of thinking, is ideal, and deserves the hearty support of every retailer 
in America. Would that more manufacturers had the courage and the good sense 
to do likewise. 

While on this subject of price protection and profits worth while, I may be 
pardoned for referring to a very pleasant half-hour I recently spent with the 
general representative of a well-known eastern company, United States distribu- 
tors of a popular proprietary. This company, by virtue of their having patented 
their process of manufacture, as well as the name of their product, are in a class 
by themselves and are in a position to successfully prevent any price cutting. 
In fact, the most arrogant and insolent of the price cutting gentry, countrywide, 
virtually eat out of the hand of this company. They are so earnest and honest— 
not wobbly—that all of us might well profit by their example. More power to 
this and other concerns of its kind. 

To those who are deeply interested in the welfare of our profession and who 
are jealous of its dignity and high standing, it is regrettable that there should 
always be apparent a tendency toward a lowering of professional and business 
ideals. We should all strive to keep away from the Woolworth methods and 
keep our business and profession on the high plane on which it rightly belongs. 

The mere fact that there are certain items in our stocks—though all too few— 
which carry a profit somewhat in keeping with the everpresent hazard and 
expense of the business, should not be made an excuse for the reckless handling 
over the counter of medicaments containing such agents as belladonna, in 
exchange for an elusive dime. A case in point—four dozen rhinitis tablets 
recently sold in Minneapolis for the magnificent sum of ten cents, accompanied 
by a volume of advice. To what a pass have we come, my friends of the pro- 
fession ! 

The clarion call of Dean Vance, in his recent address to the alumni of the 
University of Minnesota Law Department, to higher standards for the legal pro- 
fession, may well be heeded by the members of our profession. We must always 
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jealously guard its good name and high standing, striving always to raise ethical 
standards, and combatting any tendency toward lowering them. 

Far be it from my intent to exaggerate the evils to which I refer, or lay undue 
stress on the shortcomings of our profession, but there are certain evils which 
it is impossible to overlook. In calling attention to them, I am not speaking of 
personal affairs, but taking a larger view of the profession as a whole, of which 
the growing number of thoughtful members are fully cognizant. Let each one 
do his share in bringing about improved conditions. 

In closing, I wish to remind you that all the blame for prevailing trade evils 
should not be laid at the door of the retailer. All branches of the trade seem 
prone, at times, to be oblivious to the welfare of the trade as a whole, and to 
well settled plans, seemingly blinded by the prospect of immediate profits, regard- 
less of results. As I have said on other occasions, I am confident that each of the 
three branches of the trade will yet contribute to the clearing up of the situation 
and the resultant betterment of conditions for all. However, I fear, unless we do 
somehing more than pass resolutions, that the attaining of the much desired better 
era will be a “slow and toilsome” process. 


ARE YOUR INVESTMENTS PAYING DIVIDENDS? 


The fact that you’re paid so little for wages or profits is a pretty broad hint 
that it’s up to you to hustle for more. It’s up to you to study yourself, your 
business, your strong points and your weak points, with an eye to landing the 
bigger prizes that right at this very moment dangle just beyond your reach. Ly- 
ing down and letting things slide won’t help. You'll never draw a fatter pay 
envelope or a bigger dividend cheque if you relapse into a dull rut and merely 
Wait for the day of Bigger Things. The day of Bigger Things never dawns for 
the chap who doesn’t bounce out of bed bright and early and start footing it east- 
ward to meet the dawn. 

Whether you manage a store, or work for the man who manages the store, 
you’re in business for yourself. Whether you travel on the road, or keep books, 
dig in sewers, plow fields or labor in a factory, you’re in business for yourself. 

Your business is to make the most of life—to do the biggest amount of good 
you can for your fellow men, and yourself. For, whatever your line, building a 
business isn’t just taking in money for goods, and paying money out for goods. 
There is, in return for the frost-congealed cobalt which you lug into your till, the 
handling out of genuine service to other chaps on the same planet with you. 

That’s your business. Your life is the capital investment. Every day you spend 
on earth is an added share of paid up stock. 

Do you, at the end of each day, pause to ask yourself: “Are my investments 
paying the dividends they should.”—Victor Lauriston in The New Idea. 
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National Assoriation of Boards of Pharmacy 
Ninth Annual Convention, Denver, August 19-24, 1912 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


R. H. WALKER, GONZALES, TEX. ® 


Mr. Vice-President, Fellow Members and Associates of the National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy: 


GENTLEMEN—The most fraternal greetings do I extend to all delegates and 
visitors here in this presence, at this, our Ninth Annual Meeting. 

It is a most delightful privilege to preside over a convention composed of dele- 
gates, active or associate members, hailing from so many states. I count it a 
distinguished honor to view this body of professional men, who are all enlisted 
in a common cause, bound together by a single purpose, actuated by exalted 
motives, voicing the best thoughts and highest aims of a cultured, honorable 
calling, whose undivided energies are combined to build up and strengthen the 
profession of pharmacy throughout the United States. 

As I look into the faces of this body of intelligent men, I am fully persuaded 
that the interests of our calling are duly safeguarded by sane minds and sturdy 
hands, and we may reasonably hope that much good may be accomplished; yea, 
an assured happening, resulting from the association of learned, strong-minded 
men, who are thoroughly in touch with the needs and demands of our profession. 
It is to such combinations, able advocates, zealous votaries and industrious 
workers, we are indebted for the progress we now enjoy. 

No one will gainsay the vital and important truth, that there still remains unex- 
plored valuable territory, which can be invaded and a greater degree of success 
attained. Let us reason together, interchange ideas, combined with brotherly 
love, honesty and friendly discussion, explore together the limitless fields of oppor- 
tunity that encompass us, and who can prophecy or circumscribe the bounds of 
growth we may enjoy. 

Speaking from personal feelings and experience, I confess I never felt more 
encouraged over the conditions that now exist. I am no prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet, yet I am constrained to hazard the hope that there is in the future a 
brighter and better day dawning, in the history of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, when our fondest hopes shall be realized, and every State 
Board shall become a faithful advocate, earnest devotee and swear unalterable 
allegiance to universal reciprocity. 

I do not think I will suffer the charge of being a patron saint of the wildest 
school of enthusiasm when I say to you, that I confidently expect to live to see 
the day when universal reciprocity shall prevail. Not a reciprocity born of 
national legislation, or demands, but one established upon a wiser and firmer 
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foundation,—one which exists by virtue oi the confiding faith prevailing between 
Boards and Board members, resulting from an intimate knowledge of the high 
standards of proficiency maintained, and insisted upon, by every State Board, 
with a due admixture of brotherly love, unalloyed charity and good will towards 
our fellow man. Among carpers and critics, the accusation will naturally follow 
that I am imaginative, and dealing in platitudes, and have not named the process 
to accomplish the desired end, viz., Universal Reciprocity. How can universal 
confidence—reciprocity—be established between the various Boards? Implicit, 
unswerving faith is the foundation of this edifice of universal reciprocity, and we 
would construct and so thoroughly equip this structure that there would be no 
storm of popular opfnion that could ever prevail against, or effect its destruction. 

The means to accomplish this end is found in the following prescription: 
Faithful daily application will insure restoration from selfishness and doubts and 
usher the patient into the new realms of joy, born of new conditions, viz., uni- 
versal reciprocity. 


First: Each member of the Boards of Pharmacy should be absolutely honest 
with himself. 

Second: Be honest, sincere and true towards your brother-fellow-man. 

Third: Be sincere, faithful and honest with the principles in the cause you 
have espoused, and the work engaged upon. 

Fourth: Last, but not least, be sincere and faithful to the God who gives you 
existence. 


Any State Board who will gauge their acts by these four principles, may they 
not hope to enjoy the reward that awaits the valiant soldier, whose life has been 
altogether directed by righteous acts, the dispensing of justice, combined with a 
due measure of charity? 

I can faithfully assure you that Texas will be glad to honor the credential 
from any State Board who have coined their licentiates by the four propositions 
laid down as premises, from which none other than a sane and honest conclusion 
can be deduced. 

I had purposed to inaugurate a most vigorous campaign among the associate 
and non-members of our Association, but that cunning and adroit enemy of man- 
kind, procrastination, with its siren song and convincing pleadings, persuaded me 
to defer my work until January 1, 1912, leading me to believe that I could then 
arrange my personal affairs in such a manner as to more conveniently and suc- 
cessfully do missionary work the last six months of my incumbency in office. 
But being overtaken with a physical ailment of the nose and head (from which 
I have not yet fully recovered), I was disabled, and my hopes shattered. I do 
not enter this plea as an excuse in extenuation of my failure to have accomplished 
more for this good cause, but simply recite this fact as a friendly warning to my 
successor, that he may not be likewise tempted. 

I was moved by the spirit of my disappointment over having contributed so 
little towards the success of this meeting to write a circular letter, under date of 
July 4, 1912, containing the unlucky number of thirteen articles of faith, and 
mailed a copy to each member of every State Board, and I am delighted with the 
liberal responses received; the glad and cordial greetings extended to me have 
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persuaded me to be much encouraged over conditions prevailing. From the 
interest manifested I am tempted to the conviction that it is yet possible for 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy to boast over the fact that 
prospects are bright indeed for every State Board to become an active member, 
with peace and absolute harmony prevailing, all laboring with tolerance, faith- 
fulness and joy, to that ultimate end, viz., thoroughly cultured, well educated 
pharmacists shall be the only products of all State Boards, made possible by the 
high standards of competency maintained. 

Owing to a recent ruling of the Attorney General’s Department of Texas, on 
the construction of Section 3 of our Pharmacy Law, reciting the fact that two 
years’ experience provided for in this particular section, for all applicants who 
appear before our Board for examination, does not apply to graduates of reputable 
colleges of pharmacy, it became necessary that the State Board forthwith define 
what is intended and meant by the terms “Reputable College of Pharmacy.” 
Therefore, the following resolution was passed by our Texas Board, and feeling 
that other states might be interested, I herewith submit same: 


“Therefore, Be It Resolved, By the State Board of Pharmacy, now in called session, in 
the city of Austin, Texas, on this the seventeenth day of June, 1912: 

“Any school or college of pharmacy to be considered reputable within the meaning of the 
Texas Pharmacy Law, shall employ at least four salaried teachers, for instruction in (a) 
Pharmacy, (b) Chemistry (including Organic, Inorganic, Medical and Analytical), (c) Botany 
and Pharmacognosy, (d) Materia Medica, (e) Toxicology and Posology, (f) Physics, (g) 
Prescription reading, writing and compounding, (h) Physiology and Bacteriology; provided 
further, that teachers of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany and Pharmacognosy shall devote at 
least one-half of their time to teaching. 

(2) Each applicant for admission shall be required to present credit for eight units—seven 
required and one elective. The value of the unit to be the same as required for admission to 
the College of Arts of the University of Texas, on the following subjects: 


REQUIRED UNITS. 
English. Three units. To the extent taught 
in public schools. 


ELECTIVE UNITS. 


One unit only, to be selected from the 
following subjects, with value attached: 


English Grammar........... One unit Languages. 

History. Two units. Any two units. 
One unit Vocational Subjects. 

Bookkeeping ............... One unit 

Science. 

Mathematics. Two units. Civil Government...... One-half unit 
Algebra to Quadratics...... Bacteriology .......... 
Plane Geometry............ One unit 


In lieu of the above requirements, schools admitting without examination, the following 
parties, will also be considered reputable, to wit: Graduates of high schools, colleges and 
academies affiliated with the University of Texas; persons holding first-grade teachers’ 
certificates; any one having been admitted upon examination, or otherwise, to any one of 
the departments of the University of Texas, A. & M. College, Baylor College or University, 
and students of other approved colleges and universities, and any one who has completed 
at least two years in one of the State Normal schools. All others must pass entrance exami- 
nation, obtaining credit by such examination for eight units, upon subjects as above 


enumerated. 
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(3) The school or college shall only issue a diploma or confer a degree after attendance 
upon two sessions of not less than seven months, or twenty-four teaching weeks. Each 
student shall be required to attend at least 90 per cent. of all instruction given. 

(4) The college or school of pharmacy shall have adequate laboratory equipment, so that 
each member of the class working in the laboratory of Chemistry, laboratory of Pharmacy 
and the Dispensing laboratory, may have the necessary equipment for individual work. 

It shall also have a collection of crude drugs, for teaching Pharmacognosy, and such 
specimens of drugs as may be necessary for teaching Materia Medica. 

The credentials for students admitted, laboratories, and teaching done, shall be open to 
inspection by members of the Texas Board of Pharmacy at any time during the session, and 
the Board may decide whether or not the laboratories are sufficiently well equipped for 
giving proper instruction, and proper standards are maintained. 

(5) The amount of instruction given in the different subjects required for graduation 
shall not be less than the following, to wit: 


First Year | Second Year Totals 

PRASMACY Lectures 48 | 48 96 
38 48 86 
Given in first or second year 25 
Given in first or second year 9 


LABORATORY WORK. 


First Year Second Year Totals 
40 “ 00 “ 40 
Given first or second year 56 “ 
Given first or second year 60 “ 


Notre—National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, through their Syllabus Committee, 
adopted : 


500 first year; 500 second year. 
gE re 500 first year; 600 second year. 
1000 1100 


Texas University has 850 first year, 1072 second year. Grand total of 1922, or one-third 
more than demanded by the Syllabus Committee. 


Respectfully submitted for consideration by the State Board of Pharmacy, 
R. H. Watker, Secretary. 


The National Association of Pharmacologists have issued a circular letter to all 
the State Boards, enclosing a resolution, which they propose to submit at this 
meeting of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, favorable to the 
adoption of the Universal Exchange or National Certificate, which will pass 
current in all the states of the Union. Each holder of such certificate is amenable 
to all the provisions of the Pharmacy Law in whatever state he may locate. 
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This is a subject that has commanded the attention of this Association before, 
and elicited a warm and enthusiastic debate, with negative results. Some of our 
past Presidents have made recommendations unfavorable to this proposition. I 
am unwilling to ignore a demand of this nature from the source from which it 
hails ; therefore, I will not pass judgment upon the feasibility or practicality of 
this resolution, preferring that this Association allow a full and free consideration 
of the same, in order that its virtues and demerits may be thoroughly ventilated. 
Pardon me for the hint that I am emphatically grounded in the conviction that 
the great doctrine of States’ Rights should not be amended or abridged. You 
know, from the geography of the country in which I reside, that I am born, 
wedded to this great principle. The regulation of the practice of Pharmacy is 
strictly a state’s function, and I am apprehensive a national control, even though 
remote, would be unconstitutional. Then again, such a resolution, though meet- 
ing with popular favor by a majority of the delegates here assembled, would not 
be binding upon any active or associate member of this Association. Each state 
would be sovereign to accept or reject as, in its judgment, it deemed best. No 
reasonable objection can be urged against a free and liberal discussion of this 
resolution. 

Every delegate present is most cordially requested to take an active part in all 
our proceedings, and urged to join in all discussions, for it is from the counsel 
of many that we are able to concrete our ideas into an acceptable whole. I most 
cheerfully submit the following recommendations for your consideration, and if 
they are not acceptable, or are contrary to your ideas of what is best, I will not 
feel grieved in the least if you decide to reject them, for surely the combined talent 
of all is far more valuable than the ideas and plans of any one man. 

First. I would urge that due and courteous consideration be extended to the 
National Association of Pharmacologists, in the resolution they desire to present. 

Second. The Secretary be directed to purchase suitable books in which to 
keep the records of this Association, as follows: 


First: A ledger for accounts in detail with all the states. 
Second: Cash book, with details of receipts and disbursements. 


Third. The Secretary be authorized to purchase a loose-leaf ledger for the 
filing of applications of all active and associate members. Special application 
blanks shall be prepared, setting forth features of eligibility to membership, and 
said application shall be signed by the representative of said State Board, and 
approved by the President and Secretary of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, while in session. If application is made to the Secretary in interim, 
between meetings, said application shall be approved by President and Secretary 
and Executive Committee of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
After signature of the proper authorities to this application, made in interim, the 
Secretary shall notify each State Board of this action, so that all may be placed 
on authoritative notice of same. Each application filed for active or associate 
membership shall be accompanied by a copy of the last examination questions, 
held by said Board, which shall be kept in the archives of this Association, so 
that the Secretary may be able to intelligently answer all inquiries as to the nature 
of the work done by said state, in their examinations. This obviates the neces- 
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sity of any state refusing to reciprocate with any other state, for the reason of 
lack of knowledge of the quality of work they do. This would also eliminate 
the need of any state, who sought active membership, from opening up special 
negotiations with each state as to whether they were willing to reciprocate or not. 
They would avoid the embarrassing position of seeking information from the 
Secretary of the state in doubt, as they could get all the needed data from the 
Secretary of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. I would also 
urge that each application contain, in bold type, the question: “In becoming 
an active member, is your state willing to grant reciprocity to other active mem- 
bers of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy? If not, state reasons 
for same, and possibility of curing these defects and objections to reciprocity.” 
This would be an effective, safe means of insuring harmony, peace and good 
fellowship among active members. Have a copy of Constitution and By-Laws 
printed on the back of all application blanks. 

Fourth. No state shall be admitted to active membership in the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy which does not demand the following as 
minimum requirements for registration as Pharmacist: 

(A) Academic requirement of not less than eight university units, as follows: 
Seven required and one elective. 


REQUIRED UNITS. ELECTIVES. 
English. Three units. To the extent taught _ One unit to be selected from the following 
in public schools. lists 
English Grammar.......... One unit Languages. One year’s work in 
English Composition....... One unit 
History. Two units. Any two units from 
this list. 
American History. Vocational Subjects. One year’s study of 
English History. Bookkeeping ............... One unit 
German History. 
Spanish History. Domestic Science........... 
Mathematics. Two units. Any two units Science, 
from this list. Civil Government...... One-half unit 
Higher Arithmetic.......... One unit 
Algebra to Quadratics...... Bacteriology .......... 


Plane Geometry............ 
(B) Technical Education: In addition to requirements, as outlined under “A,” 
such state must also examine applicants for pharmacist certificate on the following 


subjects as a minimum: 
Prescription Reading, Writing, Compound- 


Pharmacy. 
Chemistry — Inorganic, Organic, Medical, ing. 

Analy — Practical Pharmacy Work. 
Pharmacognosy—Covering drugs and chem- 
Toxicology. icals and pharmaceuticals of the U. S. P. 


Nore.—Texas has added Bacteriology and Physiology, with most flattering results and all 
the Texas schools have added these subjects to their regular course, requiring same for 
graduation; and Texas, almost as a unit, determined to modify its Pharmacy Law so as to 
require, in addition to the above, one year’s work, successfully completed, in a reputable 
School of Pharmacy, as necessary to take the examination for Pharmacist certificate. 
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Fifth. That this Association give all possible encouragement to the Com- 
nrittees on Questions and Methods and Syllabus. I regard these two as the tie 
that binds—the life-blood of our Association. 


Sixth. That some enlightened, well-informed brother explain to this Associa- 
tion how it is possible for some states to enter into interstate reciprocal relation 
with neighboring states, and positively decline to join this National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy. I plead guilty of obtuseness and inability to conceive 
the consistency of such a position. I make this request in all kindness and 
sincerity, to be advised on this subject, for the contentions of some few states 
along this line is an engima to me. 


Seventh. That each representative present at this convention take an active 
part in all discussions and questions that arise, for the reason that diversity of 
opinions is a valuable asset—one of the golden opportunities of convention life. 
If you have ideas, don’t be too timid to express them, for it is possible that you 
may have the opportune solution of some vexatious problem, that would have 
continued in doubt, had it not been for your suggestion that disentangled the 
difficulties confronted. 


Eighth. Would recommend that a committee of seven be elected by the Asso- 
ciation at this meeting who shall prepare and submit a practical and feasible 
plan upon which reciprocity may be based, curing, as far as possible, the defects 
and points, so widely at variance, existing at present in the different state laws. 
In other words, I believe it is altogether possible for this Committee to devise a 
platform of Reciprocity, upon which most every State Board can stand and 
heartily subscribe to; amending, if necessary, the Pharmacy Laws of their respec- 
tive states to conform to this universal platform, enabling them to join hands, 
with the majority, upon common grounds. If advisable, let the report of this 
Committee be incorporated into the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association, 
effective January 1, 1914, so that ample notice may be given each State Board and 
they can meet the demands, even if legislation be necessary. 

To accomplish this end, I make the following suggestions for the guidance of 
this committee, which they may accept or reject, as in their wisdom they deem 
advisable. 

Ist. Let all State Boards have a separate examination for Assistant Phar- 
macists. 

2d. All applicants for regular certificates must be 21 years of age and have had 
four years’ experience, with due credit allowed for time expended at college (pro- 
vided that applicant is a graduate of a reputable College of Pharmacy) before 
they are eligible to appear before the State Board of Pharmacy. 

3d. That no diploma from any college, either at home or abroad, shall be 
recognized. 

4th. That an academic education equivalent to seven required and one elective 
units be demanded as a qualification to appear before the State Board, and on 
January 1, 1916, it be required that each applicant shall hold a diploma of gradu- 
ation from a high school of Group One of Texas, the equal of 14 Carnegie units. 
In 1920 it shall be demanded that each applicant shall be a high school graduate, 
together with diploma from a reputable College of Pharmacy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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5th. That each state shall examine each applicant in the following subjects, 
to wit: 

Pharmacy; Chemistry, Inorganic, Organic, Medical, Analytical; Materia 
Medica; Posology ; Toxicology ; Prescriptions, Reading, Writing, Compounding ; 
Pharmacognosy, covering Drug and Chemical and Pharmaceuticals of the U. S. P. 

Following this outline, I firmly believe that we can successfully divorce and 
eliminate the commercial element from the professional demands of our calling 
and establish popular Standards of Reciprocity. 


In conclusion: I feel that I have already trespassed upon your patience and 
charitable endurance. My heart and soul are in this work—I love it, and nothing 
so charms, interests or entertains me as the advancement of new ideas, novel 
methods, that will make the work of the State Boards of Pharmacy more efficient, 
and insure successful attainment of the ends desired, viz., a thorough test of real 
merit and true efficiency. 


SMOKE TICKETS. 


“T’ve always tried to boost my cigar sales by selling in box lots. I would argue 
the saving in price and at first I made a few sales, but invariably these men re- 
turned to their old habit of buying a half dollar’s worth at a time. The box pur- 
chases hadn’t proved a saving after all. When they bought in box lots they 
smoked more, gave away more and it really cost them more for smokes than it 
ever had before. That’s what they all told me. So I decided I had been working 
on the wrong track and abandoned the quantity scheme. 

“Still I wanted to get the cigar trade of the town and sell even more cigars 
than I was selling, so I kept hunting for a plan that would sell the quantities and 
yet be of real advantage to the consumer. Finally I found it—and I got the in- 
spiration from a lunch counter. I noticed that a restaurant sold meal tickets for 
twenty-one meals at a reduced price. You paid for the twenty-one meals in ad- 
vance and got a discount by so doing. It is an old scheme in the restaurant line, 
but it was new in the cigar business, and I grabbed at it immediately. I had 
smoke-tickets printed—fifty stars on the outer margin, green stars for the five- 
centers, red for the tens. Then I pointed out to the men who had told me their 
objections to the buy-a-box plan that they could now buy a box at the box price 
and leave it with me. They would simply bring along their tickets and get one 
cigar or a dozen as suited their fancy. 

“This was a new one to all of them and the novelty of the plan combined with 
the saving has been a wonderful trade puller. I now sell three-quarters of the 
cigars smoked in this town and I’d rather sell them this way than by the box, 
because a customer comes in to the store every day for his daily supply and very 
often sees some other article that attracts his fancy and loosens his purse 
strings.” —Tobacco World. 
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: Reports of A. Ph. A. Committers 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee, to which was referred the address of the President, begs leave 
to report as follows: 


The recommendation that the Association continue to bear its share of the 
expense of the publication of the Syllabus is approved, as the continuation of the 
work of the Syllabus Committee is a matter of prime importance to the cause of 
pharmaceutical education in every phase of which the American Pharmaceutical 
Association is deeply interested. 

The recommendation that the Association undertake the publication of the 
Book of Recipes, of a popular character covering a wide range, is approved and 
the Council is recommended by the Committee to take the necessary steps to 
carry this recommendation into effect, due ¢are being exercised in the compila- 
tion of the recipes so that they may prove uniformly reliable. 

The recommendation that steps be taken to complete the organization of a 
National Legislative Conference is approved and your committee recommend that 
it be referred to the Section on Education and Legislation for further con- 
sideration. 

The recommendation that an active campaign for members be continued is 
concurred in. 

The suggestion of the President regarding the necessity for having all who 
dispense drugs in any way made amenable to the laws governing the traffic in 
drugs, is commended, and we recommend that the subject be referred to the 
Committee on Education and Legislation for further action. 

The recommendation that the Association appoint delegates to the Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Congress should, in our opinion, be referred to the 
Council for action. 

The recommendation that the ceremony of installation of officers should be 
conducted in a manner more nearly commensurate with the dignity of the 
occasion is concurred in, and your committee recommends that the subject be 
referred to the Committee on Reorganization and Revision of the By-Laws. 

In conclusion, your committee wish to commend the address of the President 
as a whole for its eminently sound, sane and conservative views, giving evidence 
as it does, of a careful and conscientious study of the needs of the organization 
and a sound judgment regarding the best methods of caring for those needs. 

Respectfully, 
F. W. MEISSNER, JR., 
A. V. PEASE, 
Otto F. CLaus, 
A. Mayo, 
Joun C. Wattace, Chairman. 


| | 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


W. S. RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN. 


At the time when it is necessary to prepare this report, Congress has not yet 
adjourned, nor has it thus far enacted a single bill of importance to this Asso- 
ciation. 

However, matters of great moment have transpired, and we shall attempt to 
briefly describe them in the following: 


THE RICHARDSON BILL. 


This bill was prepared at the suggestion of the President of the United States 
and in compliance with a demand from the general public for amendments to the 
Food and Drugs Act that would strengthen that Act in certain ways. 


The chief objects sought were to prevent fraudulent or misleading statements 
in regard to the remedial properties of medicines, whether made in connection 
with the packages thereof, or through advertisements ; to place under the control 
of the Act all mechanical and other appliances advertised and sold as possessing 
remedial powers, and to further restrict the sale of habit-forming drugs. 


Of the several forms of the bill introduced all were involved, and contained pro- 
visions that were considered unnecessarily radical. However, it was generally 
understood early in the year that the Interstate Committee of the House would 
report the bill without granting any hearings thereon, and there seems to be 
no doubt that such would have been the case had it not been for protests from 
the various divisions of the drug trade. 


LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE. 


At a time when it was still thought improbable that there would be any hearings 
on the Richardson bill, the Executive Committee of the N. A. R. D. had extended, 
through resolution, an invitation to this Association to join it in a legislative 
conference for the consideration of law-making matters in general. Before a 
date for such conference had been selected, the House Committee having the 
Richardson bill in charge announced hearings thereon, selecting a date hardly 
more than a week ahead. 

After much wiring by the officials and committeemen of both associations, 
there were gathered in Washington on April 27, for conference to prepare for 
a special hearing on April 29, a majority of the members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the N. A. R. D. and all of the members of the Legislative Committee 
of this Association except Professor Eberle, who, very naturally, found it impos- 
sible to journey from Texas to Washington on such short notice. Additionally, 
there were present Professor F. C. Nixon of Leominster, Mass., representing the 
State Pharmaceutical Association. Professor Nixon acted as secretary of the con- 
ference and rendered very great service. After arduous labor covering the greater 
part of two days, the conclusions of the conferees were presented to the Interstate 
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Committee of the House of Representatives, Special Attorney Frank H. Freericks 
of the N. A. R. D., acting as spokesman. 

Mr. Freericks presented to the congressmen a clear outline of such a bill as the 
conferees felt that they could pledge the support of the members of their respective 
associations. 

THE APPROVED BILL. 


The conferees approved the sections concerning the proposed prohibition of 
false or misleading advertising, with some minor changes of phraseology. 

They advocated a single pharmacopoeial standard for drugs and medicines, 
with certain restricted allowances when the labels clearly show that the drug is 
intended for technical purposes only. 

The conferees disagreed with the suggestions of the original bill in regard to 
the list of drugs that should be considered as habit-forming, and be mentioned 
on the label, and suggested a much more restricted list. 

The conferees also declined to approve certain tentative provisions looking to 
the control of the sales of morphine, opium, etc., believing that these provisions 
were of such nature as should be embodied in bills having for their purpose the 
procurement of legislation dealing exclusively with habit-forming drugs. 

Contrary to expectations, up to the present time, no bill to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act has been reported. That amendments will be made ere long seems 
assured, for the need of them is something to which the consuming public as 
well as the pharmaceutical world is fully awake. 


FUTURE LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCES. 

It is indeed pleasant to record the harmonious result of this conference between 
the Legislative Committees of the two great associations, and to hope that like 
effectiveness may be had in future times. Never as during the year just closed 
has legislation loomed so large in pharmaceutical affairs, and as the importance 
of it grows, legislative committees must increase their labors and effectiveness. 
With this increase must naturally come a growth in cooperation between the 
various National associations. However, the very existence of the several asso- 
ciations proves the severality of their purposes. These purposes legislatively are 
such as to nourish cooperation so long as it does not tend to absorption. The 
membership qualifications of this association are so peculiar, so all-embracing, 
and yet primarily so professional, as to make it difficult for it to choose a re- 
stricted field for legislative initiative. And yet, expediency and effectiveness, and 
in the end, interassociation harmony may best be found by just such restricted 
initiative. 

It seems to us that each National association should strengthen its Legislative 
Committee; that the personnel of each National Legislative Committee should be 
distinct from all the others; that each committee should take the initiative in 
legislative matters coming peculiarly within the sphere formed by its membership 
qualifications or constitutional purposes, and that legislative conferences, so far 
as they may be, should be for the purpose of finding a way to consistently add 
the moral support of one association to the active labor of another. More than 
this, we believe, may lead to lack of concentration, wasted effort, weakness, and 
ineffectiveness. 
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CONTROL OF HABIT-FORMING DRUGS. 


The habit-forming drugs evil received much greater attention outside of than 
in the Richardson bill. Early in the year the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, formulated what was generally known as “The Tentative Ruling.” 

Through this it was sought to accomplish through an executive department 
something greatly resembling what had been attempted in legislation in what 
had been known as “the Foster bill” of the Sixty-first Congress. 

The proposed plan included a system of recording, reporting and otherwise 
detailing transactions in habit-forming drugs. In this proposition the trade inter- 
ests not only found many of the objectionable features of the Foster bill, but, addi- 
tionally, it was declared that the tentative regulation represented an attempted 
usurpation of legislative power by an executive department; it was asserted that 
the proposed action was unconstitutional. 

This tentative regulation was placed before the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Treasury, and Commerce and Labor, as demanded by the law. It was by them 
returned to the officials of the bureau of chemistry for further information; again 
placed before the Secretaries, and at this writing it is still in their hands, with 
nothing to indicate what their ultimate action upon it may be. 


THE WRIGHT-HARRISON BILLS. 


In the latter part of the session Representative Harrison introduced three bills 
that had been prepared by Opium Commissioner Hamilton Wright, who was also 
author of and sponsor for the Foster bill. Later on, amended forms of two of the 
bills were introduced. 

These are revenue measures under which all importers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers would be licensed and held to a certain system of stamping 
the goods and recording transactions therein. These bills are less objectionable 
than the Foster bill in so far as they eliminate from their detail working, com- 
pounds containing very small portions of the drugs with which they deal. 

However, there are some who criticise these bills as lacking in definiteness 
in some particulars and as placing unnecessary hardships upon the trade. 

The conditions surrounding habit-drug legislation are not by any means credit- 
able to the trade and profession. The social demands of the public and the 
ethical demands of pharmacy are clear, but as to means of meeting these demands, 
the divergence of opinion grows greater instead of less. Meanwhile, the evil 
grows in national terror; it comes more and more into public thought and public 
print; brings greater undeserved contumely upon the retail pharmacist, and with 
the various interests most closely concerned as far from practical initiative as ever. 


PARCELS-POST. 


Although the postoffice appropriation bill has not at this writing become a law, 
it has been reported in such form as to show decisive progress in parcels-post 
legislation. 

During the year the forces both for and against parcels-post drew their lines 
of battle closer together than ever before. The mercenary monopolistic influences 
still insist.upon a flat rate, which, in effect, would have used the Government’s 
revenues from other sources to wipe the small towns from the map of the country. 
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Happily, we had in our legislative and executive branches of government men 
who not only faced the problem absolutely without class bias, but with the 
technique of experts who had devoted years of study to it. They brought forth 
as the product of experience and common sense a system under which a distance 
charge would be made; the zone system. 

An understanding of this system brought to the more intelligent small dealers 
a realization that in its chief features all their contentions were granted at least 
in part. It was at least a fair compromise, and, accepting the inevitability of 
some form of parcels-post, we should welcome the zone rate system and use our 
best efforts to make it constantly improve in impartial effectiveness. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILLS. 


The Owen bill for a Department of Public Health was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Public Health and Quarantine. Other bills for similar purposes, 
to be effected in like manner or through enlarging the Marine Hospital Service, 
are in committees in both Senate and House. The report of the Owen bill brought 
forth some critical statements in the Senate itself, it being said that Senator Owen 
alone made the report. 

While we believe that the health activities of the Government should, and 
inevitably will increase; while we are not opposed to the seeming purposes of the 
bill as reported, the matter has become one of so much public discussion of a disa- 
greeable nature, so many school ,creed and class passions have been awakened 
by it, that we feel justified in making no further recommendation at this time than 
that this Association remain neutral to avoid entanglements that might carry it 
beyond its constitutional province. 

As none of the bills thus far presented give any recognition to pharmacy, we 
certainly cannot allay ourselves with any particular one of them. 


PATENT LAWS REVISION. 


After the sweeping decision of the Supreme Court, upholding the monopolistic 
rights of the patentee, there was much rumor of radical legislation immediately 
to come. 

At this writing not a bill has been reported. It has been stated that one bill 
to limit the monopolistic power of the patentee over unpatented supplies to be 
used on patented apparatus, will be reported. However, this will be a mild measure 
and its passage at this session is questionable. 

The much-discussed tentative change of laws regarding foreign-owned drug 
patents does not seem to be a matter for action at this time. All drug and phar- 
maceutical interests are united in demanding some form of lawful protection for 
profits. We are not in favor of unlimited competition in any line. We therefore 
cannot consistently recommend a loosening of the patent protective lines on one 
class of drug merchandise, and the tightening of the same nature of lines on 
other classes. 


TARIFF. 


As is generally known, the tariff work of the session has been controlled purely 
by partisan politics. We very greatly doubt that the bills introduced and passed 
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by the house would have ever seen the light of day if one party had been in 
control at both ends of the Capitol. However, had they been introduced by a party 
in full control, we doubt that they would have been treated in either Senate or 
White House as they were. 

We are inclined to believe that tariffs are things that the retail pharmacist 
should not be expected to have technical mastery of. Such measures are peculiarly 
the affair of the importers, manufacturers, and wholesalers who are members of 
this Association. 


ENLARGED OR ADDED COMMITTEES. 


This matter of tariffs reminds us that a proper handling of legislative matters 
for so varied a membership should either have a much larger Legislative Com- 
mittee, with representatives of all interests thereon, or there should be sub-com- 
mittees to care for different sorts of legislation; as we now have a special com- 
mittee for the matter of pharmacists in the government service. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


It may seem that the question of liquor control is less of a factor, in so far as 
a political party deals with it. However, as a broad economic issue it must be 
acknowledged that it is rapidly gaining in importance. State sovereignty as seem- 
ingly opposed by the interstate protection of liquor in transit presents a grave 
problem, and one that has, through expressions elicited by the Webb, Kenyon and 
other bills in the present Congress, indicated that it may awaken serious class, 
sectional and race antagonisms. 

Until the matter grows into one of clearer National division this Association 
can hardly adopt any definite policy in connection therewith. 

In so far as these bills bear upon the sale of alcohol for legitimate medicinal 
purposes, we believe that the fears expressed are groundless and that no bill will 
become a national law without having that feature properly handled. - 


THE SHERMAN LAW. 


A bill to amend the Sherman law, and by so doing secure fair profit protection 
for the small dealers in all lines, was prepared by Mr. Frank H. Freericks, and 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Clapp of Minnesota. 

For information in regard to this and other legislative matters that seem to 
come within the province of the N. A. R. D., we refer our members to the reports 
and literature of that association. 

Your committee is appreciative of the interest shown in legislation by the mem- 
bership in general; it is grateful for the intracommittee harmony that has pre- 
vailed, and it sincerely hopes that aside from the fruit of its own efforts, if such 
there may be, that it may have planted seed that will bear bountifully under the 
cultivation of its successors. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRUG REFORM. 


L. E. SAYRE, CHAIRMAN. 


The Committee on Drug Reform—reappointed to serve a third term—has done 
little more than clear the way for future work. A new Committee will, it is 
hoped, find itself in a favorable position to accomplish some definite results. 
The fact that nothing very tangible has been thus far accomplished, may seem 
cause for unfavorable criticism, but no public movement of any significance can 
take place without a preceding period of uncertainty and agitation. The time 
covered in preparation is often long when compared with that needed for the 
final action; when general feeling has been aroused against an evil, reform is 
certain to follow, unless the evil be one so complicated that it baffles ordinary abil- 
ities. The evils against which your Committee on Drug Reform has been es- 
pecially directed, though not simple by any means, do not present difficulties so 
complicated as to discourage action. 

Of these evils, reference should be made to the one arising from the practice 
of those who are shielded in a great measure from the application of the law regu- 
lating drug standards. That the Dispensing Doctor is thus shielded in many 
ways, is no theory. One of this class was informed that a certain fluidextract of 
belladonna, gotten outside the state, which he was dispensing, was less than half 
alkaloidal strength. He replied that this article gave him satisfactory clinical re- 
sults, and that was all he wanted; further, he had no use for the Pharmacopeia 
nor its standards. The State Food and Drug Commissioner when informed of 
this said, in substance, “It is very unfortunate, but the law does not require the 
physician’s stock to be inspected—he is a law unto himself!” It may be said 
that this is an exceptional case, but those who have carefully studied existing con- 
ditions, think otherwise. Mr. C. F. Nixon, Leominster, Mass., in a recent report* 
states, “Physicians are dispensing enormous quantities of tablets, many of these 
are bought of houses of little responsibility and are of doubtful worth.” Ina 
recent issue of the American Druggist, reference is made to heroin tablets with- 
out heroin, morphine tablets without morphine, terpine hydrate elixir without any 
terpin hydrate, etc., being dispensed by physicians who are more careful of price 
than of the quality of drugs they buy. However, be they few or many who evade 
or disregard drug standards by virtue of their professional position, the condi- 
tion referred to furnishes a loop-hole for the introduction of a sub-standard ma- 
terial, which practice your Committee, when first appointed, was especially com- 
missioned to suggest means of reform. 

The efforts of your Committee during the past year have met, in the main, 
with cordial approval from both professions, pharmacy and medicine. Some 
critics, not being fully informed, have made the accusation that the Committee 
is attempting to create a monopoly for druggists as medical dispensers, but the 
absurdity of such a criticism is apparent to anyone familiar with the Com- 
mittee’s work. Another class of critics, who should not be ignored, state that the 
efforts of your Committee is an impudent attempt to interfere with the inherent 


*Merck’s Report, July, 1902, p. 193. 
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rights of the physician. Nothing is further from the truth. Your chairman is 
quoting almost verbatim the words of an intelligent layman, when he says: “No 
one can appreciate more than I the inestimable value of the services of the phy- 
- sician; no one can have greater respect for him as a public servant, none would 
be less inclined to restrict him in this service. But human life has been specially 
guarded by a commendable law, which applies to dispensers of medicine. If the 
physician, in addition to his practice, assumes the role of dispenser, he should be 
subject to the law that controls the latter. Against incompetence, against adul- 
terated, misbranded and deteriorated drugs the public claim protection, whoever 
be the dispenser.” A few correspondents have grave doubts as to the good to be 
accomplished by such agitation, when no further plan for action has been thought 
out. It is hoped, however, that after the first steps of reform have been taken, 
and general interest aroused, a plan of action will emerge. 

One of the most difficult criticisms your Committee has had to meet comes from 
prominent men high in office in our association. They say, in substance, “The 
druggists are to blame for conditions which have brought into existence the dis- 
pensing doctor. How many stores in the state of Kansas, for example, are legally 
conducted, or are fitted for compounding and dispensing? Are there not many 
small towns with two or three drug stores, and not one of them able to perform 
the simplest operation in pharmacy in the proper manner?’ Your Committee 
would reply: “If conditions in our ranks are thus deplorable, then it is all the 
more urgent that the public correct these conditions. To permit them to spread 
through these seemingly favored in the medical profession, is to increase the 
number of law breakers, instead of diminishing them. What the public may rec- 
ognize as deplorable in the ranks of the pharmacist, it does not condone in the 
ranks of the physician. The Committee has no attack to make upon any class, 
its assault is against a reprehensible practice, a practice that furnishes a loophole 
for the evasion of the Food and Drugs law as well as an opportunity to elude the 
application of the pharmacy laws of the different states. To combat the above 
conditions, reputable manufacturers, pharmacists and physicians, should join the 
public in any efforts any Committee of Reform should put forth. 

Toward this end, the chairman of your Committee, sanctioned by its members, 
has endeavored to secure the cooperation of the pharmacists of his state, and 
of the pharmacists of this Association in other states. Circulars and letters have 
been sent, asking the following questions: 

1. Do physicians of your acquaintance dispense their own medicines ? 

2. Do they buy full standard preparations and drugs, or mainly proprietary 
remedies? 

3. Are their goods inspected as in drug stores? 

4. From what houses do they buy? 

5. What sized stocks do they carry? 

6. To what extent are doctors selling drugs and medicines on a call not actually 
prescribed by them? 

7. Would your doctors prefer to dispense or prescribe ? 

8. What steps would you advise for the betterment of the aforesaid conditions ? 


Note: That the public is served unwittingly by two standards is apparent to every one, 
when the law fails to provide for an inspection of the physician’s drug stock. It is true that 
physicians may invite such inspection, but it is our desire to know how many physicians 
voluntarily give such an invitation. 
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9. Are your doctors in favor of, or opposed to the standardization law? 

10. How are the physicians and druggists observing the spirit of the anti- 
narcotic law? Is the complaint of the former abusing their rights, and of the 
4 latter who are legally restricted, in dispensing morphine, cocaine, and narcotics to 

habitues, true? 
11. To what extent are drugs and medicines sold in your town, by mail order 
{ houses and through clubs offering premiums ? 
12. Do other stores ever carry medicinal preparations of any kind? If so, what 
| kind? 
The material secured by answers to questions in circular letter, making up the 


burden of this report, was almost as varied as were the responses to Mr. C. M. 
Ford’s article entitled “The Drug Store Crisis” (See Merck’s Report, July, ’12, 
p. 193). As these responses to Mr. Ford’s rather pessimistic article have a bear- 
ing upon this subject of Drug Reform, they might profitably be read in connec- 
tion with this report. 

I shall take the liberty of summarizing the data collected in Kansas, reported 
at its State meeting, and condensing the 35 replies from other members of the 
Association in different parts of the country. 

Number of replies in Kansas, 120. 

Number of replies from outside, 35. 

Different towns heard from in Kansas, 106. 

Number of towns having prescribing physicians, 16. 

Number of towns having dispensing physicians, 69. 

Number of towns having both kinds, 28. 

Of these, 12 towns report a majority dispensing; 14 report the minority dis- 
pensing and 2 report half and half. 

Number of towns reporting no inspection of physicians’ offices, 92. 

Number of answers uncertain as to the inspection, 5. 

Number of answers not knowing as to inspection, 5. 

Number of those not answering this question, 18. 

Almost all answers show that the physicians mostly buy from the various phy- 
sicians’ supply houses and chemical companies. Few only buy from well known 
drug houses and chemical manufacturing houses. Very few buy from the town 
druggists. 

The size of stock carried ranges from $100—$300 as an average. Some are as 
low as $50 and others as high as $500 and $1,000. : 

Few dispense on call. 

29 towns report in favor of prescribing. 40 favor dispensing. 3 towns report 
their physicians expressing a desire to prescribe but still go on dispensing. 29 
have some who favor dispensing and others who favor prescribing. 

Almost all report their physicians favoring full standard. 

The Anti-narcotic law is reported as being observed, almost universally. 

In answer to the question “Do other stores ever carry medicinal preparations 
of any kind?” we find the following stores and clubs mentioned: Physicians’ Sup- 
ply Houses, Department Stores, Larkin Clubs, Ten Cent Stores, Itinerant Vend- 
ers, Feed Stores, etc. 

A considerable majority of the physicians choose to do their own dispensing. 
There are two principal reasons for this decision on the part of the physician. 
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One is because he has lost confidence in the Pharmacist. The other has to do 
with a purely mercenary motive—the idea of commercial business which brings 
to him an added income. Under the guise of supplying something in which he 
has confidence, he is supplying something on which he can make a profit. The 
problem is touched upon in a paper read at a meeting of the Washington branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association in which the writer, W. A. Puckner, 
says 

“During recent years many physicians have been inclined to forsake their corner druggist, 
because he has been tried and too often found wanting, and have pinned their faith to 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and promoters of specialties and their detail men. Depend- 


ence on the specialty proprietors has, however, been disastrous—so disastrous that well in- 
formed men will have no more to do with the detail ma. * + 5 ® 


“T am convinced that physicians fully appreciate the help which pharmacists can give them, 
and it only remains for the individual pharmacist to go to the individual physician and 
demonstrate that he is the one that may be relied upon. This plan of procedure, I am sure, 
promises much good both for the pharmacist and the physician.” 


Information received in the course of this investigation leads to the conclusion 
that many of the doctors who do their own dispensing do so, not out of choice, 
but because others in the profession dispense. Though willing to give up that 
part of their practice, these physicians are not able to change the custom unless 
all doctors join with them in doing so. A law which would give these unwilling 
dispensing doctors support in their ideas, would probably bring about an allevia- 
tion of the present trouble. 

If all physicians were convinced of the desirability of this reform, then a sug- 
gestion merely as to the desirability would: be sufficient to assume accomplish- 
ment. But the fact that mere suggestion fails to bring about the end sought by 
those who recognize the necessity of improving conditions, shows that there are 
those who can be moved to reform only by the strong arm of the law. 


Excerpts from the more lengthy letters are subfoined. Our local Secretary, C. 
M. Ford, has favored us with the following: 


“T have in mind the list of queries from the Committee on Drug Reform aimed at the 
dispensing doctor evil. There is such an evil. It concerns the general public, and is not a 
matter for the pharmacists alone to become alarmed over. The dispensing doctor should be 
required to write and file his prescriptions. He should not be allowed to write a death cer- 
tificate except jointly with another physician. If no other physician is calied in and: the 
patient dies while under the treatment of a dispensing doctor, the law should require an 
autopsy. * * * * * 


“Your committee should see that the iniquitous and absurd provision found in many state 
laws which permits the unrestricted compounding of ‘patent’ or package medicines be elim- 
inated. These persons who compound these medicines as well as those who dispense them, 
should be registered pharmacists and their stocks and premises regularly inspected. Without 
a federal law prohibiting this patent trash in interstate commerce, state laws would not avail.” 


In connection with Mr. Ford’s letter we would call attention to the growth of 
what may be termed mail order practice. 


“Circulars and circular letters, typewritten, written in script and in all possible, attractive 
forms of communication serve the public, through the mails, with all kinds of medicinal litera- 
ture and through this large amounts of medicines, sometimes of a poisonous character, reach 
the homes of numerous families. 

A victim of one of these mail order physicians was found one afternoon unconscious under 
the influence of a very powerful narcotic (?) which led to a request for an investigation of 
the nome he had taken. The results of this investigation was handed to the patient and 
his friends.” 
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President Harry Brisley, Prescott, Arizona, writes: 


“T believe the best remedy for existing ills would be found in a publication of national 
circulation, which would fearlessly champion our cause and vigorously oppose schemes tend- 
ing to exploit the drug trade to its detriment. Present editors are carefully steeriing between 
points of least resistance, indulging in platitudes or resurrecting threadbare and dead issues 
afraid to voice what they know to be vital facts.” 


Professor E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Texas, writes: 


“In sending out letters to druggists I will enclose slips asking for information requested in 
your circular.”* 


Professor Charles W. Johnson, Chemist for State Dairy and Food Commiss- 
ion, Seattle, Washington, writes: 


_“So far as we can see now, the Commission has the right to investigate such drug mate- 
rials. When the investigation is completed, I can get data which will be of interest. 


Professor E. H. La Pierre, Boston, Massachusetts, writes: 


“What we know is one thing, and what we hear and cannot verify is another. I really feel 
that we are not suffering from this evil in this state. I am quite sure that any effort to put 
upon the statute books a law governing the condition at the present time would arouse a storm 
of resentment.” 


From a Doctor whose name is withheld by request: 


“The remedy for the dispensing evils will come from the doctors themselves. Even now 
young men, graduated as physicians, look with scorn on the dispensing habit and inwardly 
disdain the practitioners who cling to it. A few short years, and the older physicians will be 
dead and retired. The newer ones will prescribe by degrees. The people will discover that 
the new men with new ideas are the best doctors, and the latter will not have to dispense.” 


Caswell A. Mayo, New York, writes: 


“The doctors will undoubtedly object very strenuously to the suggestion emanating from 
the retail druggists that their action should be subjected to any kind of supervision, but it 
seems to me that it could be put in such a way as to reduce to a considerable extent any 
opposition which may be aroused. The only way in which such a revision could be provided 
for would be the enactment of such a law as was proposed by the Kansas Association.” 


In this connection it may be well to quote the Resolutions referred to. They 


propose: 


“Section 1. That any physician who shall sell, compound, dispense, administer, or give 
away, any medicine or remedy for or to any patient or other person, shall write a prescription 
or order for such medicine or remedy in such form as to be legally intelligible. 


Section 2. The original or a copy of any or all such prescriptions written, in every in- 


stance of such dispensing, shall at the time thereof be supplied to such person, or patient, or 
any legal representative.” 


It will be seen that such a control would meet in part Mr. Ford’s idea, and be 
a public protection safe-guarding the physician as well. The question is perti- 
nent: Should not some legal record (given to patient or other legally qualified 
person) be made of the medical treatment? During the past year, several cases 
of suspicious malpractice have come to the Drug Laboratory. The only clue, to 
relieve the patient or the doctor, was the unused portion of the medicine dis- 
pensed, which was sent for analysis. It should not be construed as an “impu- 
dent interference” to ask that the physician himself, as well as the public, be pro- 
tected. 


* These slips, containing reports of conditions in Texas, have recently been placed in the 
hands of the committee, but no compilation of them has yet been made. 
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Letters from a great number of prominent pharmacists, offering their coopera- 
tion and encouragement, should be here acknowledged; these all show, not a 
narrow, selfish or sordid view of the subject, but evidently face the problem on 
the high plane of the public good. 

It is the belief of your Committee that when the problem of irresponsible dis- 
pensing on the part of either pharmacist or physician is clearly understood, and 
when properly presented to our legislators, it will engage their attention and 
with them, and with the support of the people, we shall find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Dr. Albert Schneider informs the Committee he hopes to submit a separate re- 
port as member of this Committee. He thinks the resolutions of the Kansas As- 
sociation unnecessarily harsh “though the main idea is all right.” He further be- 
lieves that those resolutions should also deal with the prescribing and practicing 
pharmacist. Dr. Schneider has made suggestions from time to time regarding 
this Committee work, through the Pacific Pharmacist. 

ALBERT SCHNEIDER, 
L. E. Sayre, 
FE. V. Howe t. 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS. 


F. E. STEWART, CHAIRMAN. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, handed down March, 
1912, although opposed by the dissent of three judges, the Chief Justice giving the 
dissenting opinion, settles the law in regard to the rights of patentees under the 
patent laws as they now exist. 

The Court holds that under the present laws it is a good contract and enforce- 
able when the owner of a patented mimeograph machine’ sells it with the condi- 
tion annexed that the purchaser shall use in operating the machine only stencils, 
paper, ink and other supplies as sold by the patentee. 

It is evident that this gives the patentee more than he is entitled to by enabling 
him to monopolize the sale in connection with his invention of articles unpatented 
and the sale of which is otherwise free. 

It is further evident that such a power in connection with patents which approach 
the nature of necessities, is capable of abuse and creates unfair monopoly. 


The eminent Chief Justice denounced this decision with indignant eloquence. 
The Attorney General asked the Supreme Court to rehear the case, but was re- 
fused. Impressed with the fact that the decision has opened the way to one of the 
worst forms of oppression which a monopoly can practice, the President of the 


| 
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United States on May 10, took a step toward revision of the patent laws, which 
have remained practically unchanged since 1870. He sent a special message to 
Congress, asking for legislation to authorize him to appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate the patent laws and report what changes were necessary to make them fit 
modern conditions. 

In this message the President called attention to the fact that large corporations 
bought patents for improvements and suppressed their manufacture. “The pub- 
lic,” said the message, “never received the benefit of such machine inventions 
during the life of the patent.” 

The President referred to the patent laws of other nations and wrote: 

It is worthy of careful consideration, whether or not legislation on some such lines should 
be enacted to prevent our patent laws from being made the basis of unjust monopoly ex- 
tending beyond the legitimate protection to inventors required to promote science and the 
useful arts, or the means of stifling improvement and the progress of the arts. 

The President urged that procedure under the patent laws be simplified and that 
the burden of proving the invalidity of a patent be placed upon him who would 
infringe upon it. 

In conclusion, the President wrote: 


Great care should be taken in any revision not unduly to interfere with vested interests 
which have been properly created under the existing laws, or to impair the efficiency of a 
system from which so much benefit has been derived by the country. 


All persons who have investigated the subject will admit that our patent laws 
as applied to materia medica have been made the basis of unjust monopoly ; that 
these laws have not promoted progress in medical science or in the arts of phar- 
macy and drug-therapeutics; that the protection afforded by them has enabled 
alleged therapeutic inventors to build up a great commercial business in monopo- 
lized products which has been carried on in unfair competition with the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions; that tens of thousands of alleged new remedies 
have been introduced under the protection afforded by the patent and trade-mark 
laws during the past thirty years, and not one-tenth of one per cent. of them have 
proved of any especial medicinal value; that the advertising system used for 
creating a demand for them has been justly characertized as a “system of fraud, 
error, humbug and lies, and reform is greatly needed.” 

The President has called attention to laws of other nations in relation to patents. 
Take for example, Germany. 

The German patent law excepts from patent protection: “(1) inventions the 
applications of which are contrary to the laws or public morals; (2) inventions 
relating to articles of food, whether for nourishment or for enjoyment, and medi- 
cines, as also substances prepared by chemical processes in so far as the inventions 
do not relate to a definite process for the preparation thereof.” 

Patents are granted, however, for processes and apparatus for manufacture, and 
Section 35 provides a method for protecting the inventors of processes for pre- 
paring new products in the following manner: “If the invention relates to a 
process for the production of a new substance, all substances of like nature are 
considered as having been made by the patented process until proof to the contrary 
is given.” 
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Medicines are excluded from patent protection not only in Germany, but also in 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Japan, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
Russia and a number of other countries. 

Other classes of inventions excluded from protection in many countries, as well 
as Germany, are foods, chemical products and inventions relating to war material. 

In all these countries exclusion from protection of inventions relating to medi- 
cines or foods does not generally extend to those relating to processes or apparatus 
for their manufacture. In all foreign countries which exclude chemical products 
from protection, except Switzerland, inventions relating to chemical processes may 
be patented, and in nearly ali such countries it is expressly provided by law that a 
patent for a chemical process by which a new chemical product is made shall in 
effect cover such product, unless it be shown that the product was made in fact 
by some other process. In other words, when a new product is discovered, and a 
process of manufacture is patented, no person is permitted to compete with the 
original patentee unless he is able to show that the process he is to employ for that 
purpose is not an infringement upon the patented process. 

Under the United States patent law, no class of useful inventions is excluded 
from protection. Any person who has discovered a new product to be used either 
as food or as a medicine, may patent the same, and thereby acquire a monopoly of 
its production for a period of seventeen years. Foreign manufacturers take ad- 
vantage of the United States patent law and patent their products in the United 
States. The monopoly thus acquired enables them to obtain a high price for their 
patented products during the life of the monopoly. The profit thus secured is 
not used for the benefit of the American industries, but is applied to building up. 
the industries of foreign countries at the expense of the American people. 

A commission was appointed under act of Congress, approved June 4, 1898, to 
“revise the statutes relating to patents, trade and other marks, and trade and com- 
mercial names.” It was urged before this commission, both at its hearings and 
in written communications read before it, that the United States patent law should 
be amended to exclude from patent protection both medicines and chemical 
products generally, at least in so far as such inventions are the inventions of sub- 
jects or citizens of the foreign countries which exclude this class of inventions 
from patent protection, and it was contended then, and has been the contention 
ever since, that subjects or citizens of foreign countries should not be allowed to 
receive in this country patents for inventions which are not patentable in their 
own country. 


In spite of all the protests the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association have placed before Congress, the United 
States patent laws have not been amended to protect the American people. Con- 
sequently, in considering the question before us, it must be clearly understood that 
what we have to say in condemnation of the patent system applies exclusively to 
the United States. While it may be perfectly ethical for German physicians to 
cooperate with German chemical houses in the method which they have chosen 
for introducing new materia medica products in Germany, it is certainly not 
ethical for the American medical profession of the United States to cooperate with 
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manufacturers in the methods taken for the introduction of the product in this 
country. 

The Hippocratic oath imposes the obligation upon each member of the medical 
profession to report the results of his experience and observations in the practice 
of the healing art to the common fund of knowledge, that his fellow-members may 
have the benefit of his inventions and discoveries. The proper introduction of 
new materia medica products requires the use of the educational machinery of the 
profession, i. e., the professional press, societies, colleges, text-books, pharma- 
copoeias, and dispensatories. It is, therefore, essential that the profession shall 
have the control of this educational machinery to prevent the danger of exploita- 
tion and the teaching of error, and shall not allow that control to pass into the 
hands of commercial houses engaged in the materia medica supply business. 
Because this fact has been lost sight of, and the control of the practice of the 
pharmacological arts has largely passed out of the hands of the medical profession 
and become vested in commercial houses presided over by business men who are 
not familiar with professional obligations, and who are engaged in introducing 
new materia medica products to commerce by advertising, that portion of* the 
medical press accepting advertisements is placed in the position where it is attempt- 
ing to simultaneously carry on a professional propaganda in the reading pages 
and a commercial propaganda in the advertising pages concerning the same materia 
medica products. 

The President urged that procedures for the patent laws be simplified, and that 
the burden of proving the invalidity of a patent be placed upon him who would 
infringe upon it. This is quite in line with Section 35 of the German patent law, 
which provides that “if the invention relates to a process for the production of a 
new substance, all substances of like nature are considered as having been made 
by the patented process until proof to the contrary is given.” 

It has been suggested by your chairman in various reports that the German 
process patent law shall be properly modified and made applicable in this country. 
To this it has been strenuously objected that it is unconstitutional in this country 
to place the burden of proof upon would-be infringers, for under our system of 
jurisprudence a man is considered innocent until he is proved guilty. President 
Taft is recognized as an able constitutional lawyer, yet recommends that the 
burden of proving the invalidity of a patent be placed upon him who would 
infringe upon it. It is evident, therefore, that the objectors are either ignorant 
or something worse when making this objection. 

The President calls attention to the necessity of so revising the patent laws as 
not unduly to interfere with vested interests which have been properly created 
under the existing laws. It is, therefore, essential to ascertain what rights the 
inventors have under the common law. 


“An inventor has no right to his invention at common law. He has no right 
of property in it originally. The right which he derives is a creature of the 
stature and of grant, and is subject to certain conditions incorporated in the 
statutes and in the grants. If today you should invent an art, a process, or a 
machine, you have no right at common law, nor any absolute natural right, to 
hold that for seven, ten, fourteen, or any given number of years, against one who 
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should invent it tomorrow, without any knowledge of your invention, and thus 
cut me and everybody else off from the right to do tomorrow what you have done 
today. There is no absolute or natural right at common law, that I, being the 
original and first inventor today, have to prevent you and everybody else from 
inventing and using tomorrow or next day the same thing.* 

“The policy of the patent law is, primarily, a selfish one on the part of the 
public, and only secondarily intended for the benefit of inventors, and then as a 
means to an end only. The Constitution of the United States gives Congress the 
power ‘to promote the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries’; thus showing, in this fundamental legislation, that the 
object sought is a benefit accruing to the public.’ 

“The theory of the law is, that the promotion of science and the useful arts is 
of great benefit to society at large, and that such promotion can be attained by 
securing to inventors and authors, for limited times, the exclusive right to their 
inventions and writings. That such theory is correct, it is needless to say. It is 
almost self-evident, or at any rate readily susceptible of proof, that the mag- 
nificent material prosperity of the United States of America is directly traceable to 
wise patent laws and their kindly construction by the courts.* 

“The patent laws promote the progress of the useful arts, in at least two ways: 
First, by stimulating inventors to constant and persistent effort, in the hope of 
producing some financially valuable invention; and, second, by protecting the in- 
vestment of capital in the working and development of a new invention from 
interference and competition till the investment becomes remunerative.” 

“A patent is a contract between the inventor and the government representing 
the public at large.* The consideration moving from the inventor is the produc- 
tion of a new and useful thing, and the giving to the public of a full knowledge 
thereof by means of a proper application for a patent, whereby the public is en- 
abled to practice the invention when the patent expires. The consideration mov- 
ing from the government is the grant of an exclusive right for a limited time, and 
this grant the government protects and enforces through its courts.® 

“The stature enacts, “That, before any inventor or discoverer shall receive a 
patent for his invention or discovery, he shall make application therefor, in writ- 
ing, to the Commissioner, and shall file in the Patent Office a written description 
of the same, and of the manner and process of making, constructing, compound- 
ing and using it, in such full, clear, concise, and exact terms, as to enable any 
person skilled in the art or science to which it appertains, or with which it is most 
nearly connected, to make, construct, compound, and use the same.” 


When the object of the patent law and the nature of the patent privilege are 
considered, it would seem as though the patent system, if properly applied to 
medicine, would do more than anything else to promote progress in medical science 
and in the useful arts of preparing medicine and administering the same for the 
treatment of the sick, yet since the time of Hippocrates, who lived about 400 years 
before Christ, until the present, the medical profession has opposed the monopoly 
of inventions relating to the treatment of the sick. 

Why should the profession take this attitude? 


*Am. H. & L. S., & D. Mach. Co. vs. Am. Tool & Mach. 4 Fisher’s Pat. Cases, 294. 
*Simond’s Manual of Patent Law. 

"Day vs. Union Rubber Co., 3 Blatch. 500: Kendall vs. Winsor, 21 Howard, 327. 
“Ransom vs. N. Y. 1 Fisher’s Pat. Cases. 252. 

*Simonds’s Manual of Patent Law. 
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There are many reasons, not the least of which-is that the monopoly (created 
by the patenting of materia medica products or by registering their names as trade- 
marks and claiming them as private property) enables manufacturers to commer- 
cially control medicinal products and introduce them to the medical profession 
or to the lay public by misleading advertising. 

The new product, therefore, becomes a secret nostrum. The secrecy relates to 
the therapeutic information concerning the product. No matter if its identity is 
disclosed (as it is in the case of patented synthetics), if the therapeutic value of 
the product is exaggerated, and its untoward effects, therapeutic limitation, or 
merits as a remedy in comparison with other remedies used for the same pur- 
pose, are suppressed or minimized, the new product is a secret nostrum. 

The statute enacts that the inventor shall publish his invention “in such full, 
concise, and exact terms, as to enable any person skilled in the art or science to 
which it appertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make, con- 
struct, compound and use the same.’’ Chemical inventors are usually not edu- 
cated in medicine, consequently not in position to teach the medical profession 
how to use their inventions as therapeutic agents. 

Moreover, as a rule, it is not the inventor who attempts to do the teaching, but 
the manufacturing house engaged in the commercial introduction of the product 
by advertising. The great objection to the system of introducing controlled 
materia medica products by advertising is that commercial houses assume to 
teach the profession what they themselves do not know. 

On the other hand, physicians who have tested them cannot safely teach the 
profession how to use controlled materia medica products, for if they speak 
disparagingly of them they are liable to lawsuit, and if they praise them, they 
will probably be accused of selling their integrity to the manufacturing houses. 
Many such cases are on record. 

While favoring the patenting of processes and machinery used for manu- 
facture, your committee is not in favor of product patents, believing that the 
patent systems of foreign countries which exclude medical inventions from patent 
protection is to be preferred to our product patent system. 

Next, in regard to trade-marks. This is a very different question. The func- 
tion of a patent is to create a monopoly of the thing patented, during a period 
of seventeen years, the function of a trade-mark, on the contrary, is not to create 
a monopoly, but to stimulate competition. 

What is a trade-mark? <A trade-mark is a commercial signature affixed to his 
brand of goods by the manufacturer to show that he made them. A trade-mark 
indicates the ownership or origin of the brand, not the ownership of the product, 


as some would have us believe. 

Condensed milk is the name of a product, and “Eagle” Brand, “Anglo-Swiss,” 
and “White Cross” Brand are names of brands. Trichlormethane is a product. 
The name is long and unwieldy, so a short, euphonious name was coined for it, 
viz.. “chloroform.” But the name “chloroform” is just as much the name of a 
product as trichlormethane; and when the product is ordered by one name, the 
dispenser is justified in dispensing it under either name. Hexamethylenamine is 
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the official name of a product. On turning to the National Dispensatory and 
other text-books it will be noted that various synonyms are given for this. Each 
of these synonyms is claimed by the manufacturer as a trade-name or trade- 
mark. The question arises, are druggists justified in purchasing hexamethyl- 
enamine under that name and dispensing it in physicians’ prescriptions when the 
product has been specified under one of the so-called trade-names? Ask the 
several manufacturers who claim these names as trade-marks, and they will 
answer that druggists who purchase the product under the name of hexamethlye- 
namine and dispense it when it is prescribed under any of the trade-names are 
guilty of fraudulent substitution. If the so-called trade-names are in fact brand 
names, the manufacturers are right and the text-books are teaching fraudulent 
substitution. Conversely, if the text-books are right, the manufacturers are 
wrong. 

The name of a product cannot be a trade-mark. “Sugar” cannot be a trade- 
mark on sugar nor “‘salt” on salt. Each new product must have a name of its 
own under which it may be manufactured and dealt in, and such name becomes 
by use a noun of the common language, and all who have the right to make the 
product have an equal right to deal in it under the name by which it is generally 
known. This has been clearly shown in the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Singer Sewing Machine case, which reads as follows: 


The result, then, of the American, the English, and the French doctrine universally upheld 
is this, that where during the life of a monopoly created by a patent a name, whether it be 
arbitrary or be that of the inventor, has become, by his consent, either express or tacit, the 
identifying and generic name of the thing patented this name passes to the public with the 
cessation of the monopoly which the patent created. Where another avails himself of this 
public dedication to make the machine and use the generic designation, he can do so in all 
forms, with the fullest liberty, by affixing such name to the machine, by referring to it in 
advertisements, and by other means, subject, however, to the condition that the name must 
be so used as not to deprive others of their rights or to deceive the public, and therefore 
that the name must be accompanied with such indications that the thing manufactured is 
the work of the one making it as will unmistakably inform the public of the fact. 


How about the names of products which have not been patented? Can they 
be owned by the manufacturer? The manufacturers of proprietary medicines 
say “yes.” Their claim is based on two other claims, the first being that un- 
published formulas or methods of manufacture are trade secrets, and, therefore, 
the property of the manufacturers; and the second, that the names, being coined, 
are, therefore, the property of the inventors thereof. These are the claims of the 
so-called “proprietary” medicine manufacturers. They are erroneous. It has 
been decided by the courts again and again that any person who discovers a trade 
secret by legitimate means has a right to use it. When a secret is divulged, it 
is a trade secret no longer. As pointed out by the court in the celebrated Angos- 
tura Bitters case, while the medicine is monopolized the name of the product and’ 
the name of the brand are one and the same. But when the secret is divulged, 
the question arises whether the name is that of the product or the name of the 
brand, and the court decided that the name Angostura Bitters is the name of the 
product on the ground that, the secret having been divulged, any person had ar 
equal right to manufacture and deal in it. The same point came up incidentally 
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in the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Miles Medical Com- 
pany case, in which attention was called to the fact that any person has the right 
to make and sell unpatented medicines if they know how to make them and 
obtain their knowledge legitimately. 

It is commonly believed that when a person coins or invents a name he pos- 


sesses a natural right to its exclusive use because it is a “child of his brain.” 


This, however, is an error. Authors and inventors do not possess a natural 


right to prevent others copying their respective writings and discoveries. Copy- 
right and patent-right are grants, not natural rights. 
Many believe that invented names may be patented or copyrighted. This is 


also an error. As stated in Circular No. 19, issued by the Librarian of Congress, 
“the copyright laws contain no provision under which protection can be obtained 
upon a mere name or title. Entry cannot, therefore, be made in the copyright 
office for coined. names; names of articles of manufacture; names of games or 
puzzles; names of products, or names of medicines.” 

Others believe that coined names may be “trade-marked,” just as inventions 
may be patented. The trade-mark law creates no such right. You cannot trade- 
You can register it as a trade-mark, but no right to its exclusive 


If you use it as a trade-mark you have a right to prevent 
But if you 


mark a name. 


use is granted thereby. 
others from using it as a brand mark on the same class of goods. 


use the name of the product itself you have no one to blame except yourself if 
the name becomes a noun of the common language, and therefore common 
property. 

The manufacturers of antipyrin, acetphenetidin, and many other German 


synthetics, patented their products under the chemical names, and registered the 
coined names as trade-marks. Now, as the right to use a trade-mark is a natural 
right, and is protected by the common law—a manufacturer having just as much 
right to use his commercial signature for the purpose of indicating the source 
of the brand of his product as he has to sign his name to a check—that right 
does not expire like a patent. Consequently, the manufacturers hoped by this 
scheme to defeat the object of the patent law, which is to promote progress in 
science and useful arts by granting inventors the exclusive right to their inven- 
tions for limited times, in exchange for the publication of full knowledge thereof 


by the proper application for patent. However, “Uncle Sam” had something 


to say about this. He said it in the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1895, in the Singer Sewing Machine case just cited. 

As stated by a well-known judge, “the names of medicines are either descrip- 
tive or deceptive. If they are descriptive they cannot be trade-marks, and if 
deceptive, the manufacturers of the medicines cannot go into court with clean 
hands to defend their trade-mark claims.” However, each case must be settled 
on its merits, for the question must always arise whether the name under discus- 


sion is the name of the product itself, or the name of the brand of the product. 
The well-known house of Merck and Company has solved the problem in rela- 

tion to the names of new materia medica products by listing each one under the 

common or generally adopted name and then adding all of the so-called trade- 
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names or trade-mark names as synonymous therefor. For instance, we find 
saccharine listed as follows: 


Saccharin Merck,—Refined: 


(Benzolysulphonic Imide; Garantose; Glusidum; Gluside; Glycophenol; Glycosine; Sac- 

charinol; Saccharinose; Saccharol; Saxin; Sykose; Zuckerin; Glusimide; Agucarina; 
Toluolsiiss; Anhydroorthosulphaminebenzoic Acid; Benzosulphinide (U. S. P.); Neo-sac- 
charin. ) 


In doing so, Merck merely followed the lead of most of the text-books on materia 
medica, including dispensatories. 

It is evident, therefore, that the solution of the trade-mark problem is entirely 
under the control of the medical and pharmaceutical professions as represented 
by the professional press, including the publishers of medical and pharmaceutical 
journals and text-books. No matter what brand of a product a pharmacist may 
have in stock, he is justified in dispensing it, irrespective of the name employed 
by the physician in prescribing it, if the physician is consulted and his wishes 
ascertained. This is not fraudulent substitution. 

After considering this important subject from the various points of view above 
presented, your Committee recommends the following: 


1. That patents relating to new materia medica products should be limited to 
processes and apparatus for manufacturing. 

2. That the burden of proving the invalidity of a patent be placed upon him 
who would infringe upon it, as suggested by President Taft. 

3. That legislation against lying in advertisements relating to medicine should 
be secured. 

4. That the trade-mark laws should be amended by adding a paragraph, 
making it apparent that where a man makes a new article which has no proper 
name, or common appellative, and gives it a name by which it alone is known, he 
cannot hold an exclusive right to that name under the law of trade-marks. 


The trade-mark law itself would thus make it plain that anybody has the right 
to sell a so-called proprietary medicine under its own name, and trade-mark 
rights will be restricted to names which contain the name of the manufacturer, 
or consist of some fanciful name which leaves the common appellative open to 
the public. 

It is gratifying to note that at the recent meeting of the American Medical 
Association a committee was appointed to request that the Board of Trustees of 
that body sue for the annulment of the trade-mark registration of an article 
intended to be sold as a medicine and instructed the chairman of the Council 
on Health and Public Instruction to endeavor to secure a modification of the 
present patent laws eliminating product patents on substances used as medicines. 

S. L. Hirton, 

SoLtomon Boerum, 

L. G. BLAKESLEE, 

L. W. GRIFFIN, 

F. E. Stewart, Chairman. 
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Benzoic Acid: Expeditious and Reliable 
Method of Determination in Food Products. 
—In his report to the German War Depart- 
ment, Sanitary Division, Staff-Apothecary 
Biernath recommends the method of A. 
Jonescu for the detection of benzoic acid in 
food products as being quite sensitive and 
expeditious, requiring with the aid of distilla- 
tion not more than fifteen minutes. The re- 


action consists in the addition of one drop of 
1% ferric chloride solution and 3 drops of a 
1% H:0O: solution to the distillate, and is 


available in the presence of 0.001 gm. of ben- 
zoic acid in the food under examination. The 
presence of mineral acids, volatile and fatty 
and other acids must be excluded. Salicylic 
acid is completely destroyed and excluded if 
after the distillation of the material under 
examination with 0.5 gm. of sulphuric acid 
and 20 cc. of water, the distillate is treated 
with alkaline potassium permanganate, then 
redistilled, and the distillate tested by Jones- 
cu’s reaction —Pharm Ztg., LVII (1912), No. 
18, 176. 


Nitric Acid: Difficulty to Obtain a Com- 
mercial Product Free from Chlorine—The 
technical production of chlorine-free nitric 
acid depends on the rectification of the com- 
mercial acid and rejecting the first portions of 
distillate, changing the receiver until the dis- 
tillate, after dilution with water, fails to pro- 
duce turbidity with silver nitrate solution. 
Dr. P. Bohrisch observes that when this sim- 
ple process is conducted with care, there 
should be no difficulty for manufacturers to 
supply chlorine-free nitric acid; yet, he has 
found it very difficult to obtain nitric acid on 
the market, even from some of the most re- 
nowned manufacturers, that responds to the 
official (G. P.) requirement for the absence 
of chlorine. The absolute freedom of nitric 


acid from the even traces of chlorine is par- 
ticularly required when carrying out Sahli’s 
reaction for the detection of chlorine in urine, 
which is modernly frequently depended on in 
urine examinations—the reagent consisting 
of 1/10 N. solution of silver nitrate in the 
official nitric acid and a certain proportion 
of solution of ferric sulphate—Pharm. Ztg., 
LVII (1912), No. 19, 189. 


Scammony Resin: Applicability of Iodine 
for Microscopical Examination—L. Lutz 
points out the availability of iodine for the 
microscopic examination of scammony resin. 
If a drop of iodine water is added to the 
powdered resin a syrupy mixture is formed in 
which the contours of the resin particles be- 
come rounded and are only faintly discern- 
ible. In inferior sorts this formation of 
syrup does not occur, and starch if present 
becomes blued.—Pharm. Ztg., LVIII (1912), 
No. 23, 232; from Bull.,des Scienc. Pharma- 
‘cology, 1912, No. 2. 


Balsam of Peru: Improved Method of Ex- 
amination.—T. Delphin recommends the fol- 
lowing improved method for the examination 
of balsam of Peru: About 2 gm. of the bal- 
sam are dissolved in a flask in an equal vol- 
ume of ether and 20 cc. more of ether are 
then added. The solution is filtered into a 
separating funnel and the flask and filter are 
washed with ether until a few drops of the 
filtrate leave no residue on evaporation. To 
the united filtrate and washings 40 cc. of % 
N.KOH are added and the mixture is de- 
composed by careful shaking. The lower 
portion of the liquid in the separator is then 
run off and the residual ether-solution wash- 
ed several times by shaking out with portions 
of 2 cc. of water. On then evaporating the 
ether-solution, the total cinnamein is ob- 
tained in a pure condition and in reliably 
qualitative proportions. The neutralized re- 
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determination is then heated on a water bath 
sidual liquid remaining after the cinnamein 
to drive off any alcohol, transferred to a 
separator with the rinsings of a little water, 
and shaken out with ether twice. It is then 
diluted with water to 25 cc. and a few drops 
of calcium chloride solution are added. If 
the balsam is pure, only faint opalescence is 
produced, but if it contains fixed oil this is 
revealed by the copious precipitate formed.— 
Pharm. Ztg., LVII (1912), No. 20, 198; from 
Svensk. Farm. Tidskrift., No. 3, 1912. 
Alkaloids: Microchemical Identification — 
Comprehensive investigation made by Dr. A. 
Grutterink convince him that many of the 
natural as well as synthetic alkaloids may be 
identified with accuracy, rapidity and relia- 
bility by microchemical methods, depending 
on the formation of characteristic crystalli- 
zations with certain organic acids. The au- 
thor mentions an extensive series of acids 
which he has found exceedingly useful, and 
believes that further study will determine 
other organic acids that will prove capable of 
forming characteristic crystalline compounds. 
Furthermore, the author has shown that po- 


tassium permanganate also supplies a valu- 


able reagent for microchemical determina- 
tions, serving particularly well for the iden- 
tification of hydrastine, tropacocaine, and 
cotarnine.—Pharm. Ztg., LVII (1912), No. 
21, 210; from Ztschr. f. Analyt. Chem., 1912, 
175-238. 


Quinine: Detection in the Presence of 
Pyramidon.—C. Mannich and L. Schwedes, 
of The Pharmaceutical Institute, University 
of Goettingen, found that the thalleioquin 
reaction will develop a red instead of a green 
color, even in the presence of a very small 
quantity of pyramidon. In order to obtain 
a normal reaction the pyramidon must be re- 
moved, which can easily be done owing to its 
great solubility in water. The therapeutic 
reaction is also retarded in the presence of 
pyramidon, in which case more iodine solu- 
tion must be used.—Apoth. Ztg., 1912, No. 
37, 343. O. R. 


Milk: Test of Freshness.—The reagent is 
prepared by diluting 0.1 cc. of a saturated 
alcoholic solution of methylene blue with 70 
ec. of distilled water. Of this solution 1 cc. 
is mixed with 50 cc. of milk, 30 cc. of alcohol 
are atlded, and the mixture is kept at about 

7° C. and exposed to light. If the milk is 
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not fresh the color will be discharged within 
30 minutes.—Sc. Am., 1912, No. 24, 531. 
O. R. 


Oil of Mosla: Hydrocarbon Constituent. 
—Y. Murayama and Y. Nara several years 
ago determined the presence of carvacrol and 
p-cymol in the oil of Mosla Japonica Maxim., 
and have now isolated d-pinene as another 
constituent.—J. Ph. Soc., 1912, No. 363, 457. 


Urine: Quantitative Determination of In- 
dican—Dr. O. Sammet of the Technical 
High School at Ziirich, explains the forma- 
tion of indican or potassium indoxysulphate, 
which is contained in healthy urine from 0.006 
to 0.02 percent, and in pathogenic urine up to 
0.3 percent. He reviews the different meth- 
ods of determining indican quantitatively, ac- 
cording to Obermeyer-Wang, Bouma, Strauss 
and especially according to Folin. The lat- 
ter, which is extensively used in the United 
States, is a colorimetric method in which the 
color of the indigo-chloroform extract is 
compared with the one of Fehling’s Volu- 
metric Solution. Sammet enumerates the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Folin’s method 
and reaches the conclusion that for clinical 
purposes it is sufficiently accurate. For par- 
ticulars the original article should be con- 
sulted.—Ph. Zhalle, 1912, No. 22, 585-589. 

O. R. 


Manna-Fern (Lecanora_ esculenta).—The 
“biblical” Manna.—In an article contributed 
by Ch. Rolland, he says that the ‘“Manna- 
fern’—the “Manna of biblical history”—is 
used in Persia not only as a nutrient but also 
as an effective galactogogue, under the name 
of “Chirzadt,” in daily doses of 150-200 gm., 
by women who are weakened by frequent 
childbirth or by malnutrition. This fern 
rapidly develops after heavy rains from dry 
structural condition to wart-shaped, light, 
white, internally mealy formations, which are 
consumed by man and animals as a welcome 
food. This development is so rapid, that the 
assumption of the wandering Israelite that the 
“Manna has fallen from Heaven” is easily ex- 
plained. The nutrient value of this fern 
(Lecanora esculenta) is apparently due to a 
content of 20 to 25 per cent of lichenin. 
It is stated in Kerner von Marilaun’s 
“Pflanzenleben” that the fern is distribu- 
ted over an enormous territory in Asia, 
extending its area to southeastern Europe 
and northern Africa. It forms at first thick, 
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furrowed, warty incrustations upon rocks, 
preferably on small lime-stones, has superfi- 
cially the color of a mixture of grey and 
ochre-yellow, the fracture showing a pure 
white resembling the interior of a crushed 
grain of wheat. By age the crusts become 
fissured, become detached from the rocks, and 
are carried off by wind and rain in the form 
of conglobate or warty aggregations of about 
the size of a filbert. When these find lodge- 
ment eventually, they are rejuvenated by rains 
and renew their growth. During years of 
famine the Manna-fern is a welcome substi- 
tute for grain and like this is consumed, after 
grinding, in form of bread.—Pharm. Ztg., 
LVII (1912), No. 23, 232; from Bull. Com- 
merce, 1912, No. 1. 


Iron: Protection from Rust—Prof. H. J. 
Lohman’s patented method to permanently 
protect ferric articles from corrosion makes 
it possible to apply to the surface of steel or 
iron a coating of any non-corrodible metal 
of the lead group or a combination of these 
metals. The thoroughly cleansed articles are 
immersed from one-half to two minutes in 
the so-called Lohmann bath containing the 
During this period the pores of 
the 


chemicals. 
the metal are freed from oxygen and 
amalgamating agent is deposited over the 
surface so that when it is dipped into the 
molten metal the pores are entirely filled and 
an integral union or chemical weld is made 
between the treated metal and the non-cor- 
rodible coating —Sc. Am., 1912, No. 24, 554- 
555. O. R. 
Oil of Lavender: Phthalic Acid Ester an 
Adulterant.—In 1908 T. Delphin called atten- 
tion to cocos-ester as an aduterant for oil of 
lavender. He has now determined a new 
adulterant in lavender oil devised from 
southern France, which proved to be an ester 
of phthalic acid. This acid is now prepared 
and used industrially in the manufacture of 
colors and on account of its cheapness and 
the general character of its esters lends itself 
economically as an adulterant of volatile oils. 
Although the acid was positively identified as 
phthalic acid among the products of saponifi- 
cation of the lavender oil by its molecular 
weight, chemical reactions and constants, the 
small quantity of material prevented the 
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identification of its ester-component. The 
author, however, conjectures that the adulter- 
ant is probably the ethyl-ester of pthalic acid, 
the characters and constants of which, and 
particularly its faintly odorous properties, ap- 
pear to adapt it to its fraudulent use.— 
Pharm. Ztg., LVII (1912), No. 27, 272; from 
Scensk. Farm. Tidskrift., 1912, No. 5. 


Rhubarb: Geographical Distribution, Cul- 
tivation, etc., with Particular Consideration 
of the Plant Yielding the Official Drug.—Dr. 
C. Hosseus has published the results of a 
comprehensive study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of rhubarb plants, touching first 
upon the historical facts regarding the in- 
troduction of the drug, and confirming, on 
the basis of his further investigations, his 
previously expressed opinion (see “Report” 
1911), that only Rheum palmatum, L., can 
be regarded as being the parent plant of the 
official drug. Furthermore, he discusses the 
methods of its cultivation and preparation as 
described in the literature, and advances the 
opinion that the cultivation of the official 
drug in the calcareous soil of some portions 
of Germany and Austria promises to become 
very successful. Quoting from the studies 
of Maximowis and others, he says: 

“The rules for the cultivation of rhubarb 
(Rheum palmatum, L.,) are the following: 
A light, loose, black humus. Setting out the 
plants in such spaces that they may develop 
completely (about eight feet apart, so that 
the leaves may properly spread out). Pro- 
viding shade by means of trees; sprinkling 
with regularity, (because of the moist cli- 
mate prevailing in Kanzu, where the drug 
is most successfully cultivated), and select- 
ing situations exposed to the south. Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch as the content of me- 
dicinally active substances in rhubarb goes 
hand in hand with its content of crystalline 
calcium oxalate, it is considered necessary 
for the proper development of the drug that 
the water-supply should consist of hard water 
containing an abundance of lime. Indeed, it 
seems probable that failure to provide such a 
supply has hitherto been repsnsible for the in- 
feriority of rhubarb cultivated in Europe.— 
Pharm. Ztg., LVII (1912), No. 23, 232; from 
Oesterr Botan. Ztschr., 1911, No. 12, and 1912, 
No. 1. 
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tion. 

4. Copy which is vulgarly or extravagantly 
worded, or which makes extravagant claims 
of therapeutic virtues will not be accepted. 

5. Novadvertisement will be accepted which 
by intent or inference would result in de- 
ceiving, defrauding or misleading the reader. 
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REPRINTS. 
If the request is made at the time copy is 
submitted, authors will be furnished with not 
to exceed 50 reprints, without cover, of pa- 
pers accepted for publication in the JourNAL. 
Larger numbers of reprints will be sup- 
plied by the Stoneman Press Co. at the fol- 
lowing prices, provided the order is received 
before the type has been distributed: 
100 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $2.50, 
cover, $4.50. 

200 copies, 4 pages, no 
cover, $5.50. 

50 copies, 8 pages, no 
cover, $4.50. 

100 copies, 8 pages ,no 
cover, $5.00. 

200 copies, 8 pages, no 
cover, $6.50. 

50 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $4.00, 
with cover, $5.50. 

100 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $5.00, 
with cover, $6.50. 

200 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $6.50, 
with cover, $8.00. 

Orders for reprints may be sent either to 
the Editor, or to the Stoneman Press Co. 

<> 
SOME RESULTS OF THE SIX- 
TIETH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION. 

While to preserve historical continuity the 
detailed account of the sixtieth annual con- 
vention will be presented in another number 
of the JourNAL, some of its more important 
features may be mentioned here. 

The attendance though not up to some 
former records was fairly satisfactory, con- 
sidering the distance of the meeting place 
from the sections where the Association is 
strongest in membership. The cluster of 
states immediately surrounding Colorado 
were well represented, while the Pacific Coast 
States contributed liberally to the number of 
delegates present. 

The Eastern States, however, were rather 
slenderly represented, except by members 
who regard attendance at the annual meet- 
ing as a regular part of their yearly pro- 
gram. From Massachusetts, chiefly from 
around Boston, came a party of 25 or more, 
which took in the Denver meeting as part of 
an extensive tour through Yellowstone Park 
and the Rockies. 

One of the most important items of con- 
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structive work was the creation of a House 
of Delegates, to assist in expediting the con- 
vention’s yearly business by the preliminary 
hearing and discussion of matters which can 
not be properly heard or efficiently dealt with 
in the limit of time allotted to the General 
Sessions. 

The House of Delegates is composed of 
properly accredited delegates from pharma- 
ceutical and allied associations and from 
schools and colleges of pharmacy, whose 
credentials have been approved by the Coun- 
cil, together with the general officers of the 
associations and five members of the Council. 

The functions of the House of Delegates 
are: 

To receive and discuss reports and recom- 
mendations from its delegates. 

To consider and report upon such matters 
as are referred to it by the Council or by the 
Association. 

To act as a General Committee on Resolu- 
tions and to propose and report to the Coun- 
cil a series of resolutions upon the subjects 
considered by the House. 

From the above enumeration of powers it 
will be seen that the House of Delegates is 
in the nature of a court of first resort, where 
matters of association interest can be given 
preliminary hearing and put into shape for 
prompt disposal by the Council and General 
Sessions. 

Having been enacted by resolution of the 
Council, ratified by the Genera! Session, the 
House of Delewates has only such powers as 
at» conferred wpon it by the resolution. It 
can recomny~? sction to the Council, but it 
cannot enforce. ‘ts recommendations, and thus 
there is no chance of its becoming a Franken- 
stein monster capable of destroying its crea- 
tor. 


By its undertaking the hearing of the 
greetings of delegates and others, it will re- 
lieve the First General Session of a duty 
which has long interfered with a prompt dis- 
posal of more important business, and by 
considering and putting into proper shape 
original resolutions which are too meritori- 
ous to reject, but are not in proper form for 
adoption, it will relieve the general body of 
a vast amount of detail work that can be 
better done by a subordinate body. The 
General Session and Council still retain full 
power to hear and dispose of any resolution 
or motion if they prefer to do so. 

In short the House of Delegates at present 
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possesses advisory powers only, though it is 
the hope of its friends that these will be ex- 
ercised so discreetly and to such good pur- 
pose that the Association will in time mate- 
rially enlarge the scope of its activities. 


Although its organiation was not author- 
ized until late in the meeting, the House, 
nevertheless, was able to demonstrate its 
usefulness by whipping into shape a body of 
resolutions which otherwise could not have 
been given proper consideration. Next year, 
with a definitely outlined program, the new 
body will be able to fully establish its utility, 
or else demonstrate its inability to deal with 
the work which is referred to it. The fate 
of the House of Delegates is in its own 
hands. 

Another piece of constructive work was 
the authorization of a Women’s Section or 
Auxiliary, the temporary officers and com- 
mittees of which are to be provided by the 
Council. At its first annual meeting the 


newly-created body is to adopt its own body 
of rules and regulations and elect its own 
officers, and in the future will have control 
of its own destinies, except as to the place 
which it is to occupy on the annual program. 


By the creation of this Section it is hoped 
to provide the ladies of the convention with 
the means of employing their time during 
Section meetings with other’ things than trol- 
ley rides and euchre parties. The local com- 
mittee will not therefore feel compelled, as 
heretofore, to provide such diversions during 
the working hours of the meeting, so that all 
excursions, etc., can be deferred until the 
more serious business of the convention has 
been disposed of, when all may take part in 
them. 

Perhaps the most gratifying features of the 
meeting are to be found in the reports of the 
Treasurer and the Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee,—both showing that the As- 
sociation has reached a new high-water mark 
in funds and in growth of membership. 

With funds of considerably over $55,- 
000.00 in the treasury, and with a rapidly 
growing membership list, the general feeling 
is that the Association is in the middle of the 
prosperity high road, with an increasingly 
easy grade before it. 

A less satisfactory feature of the meeting 
was the excessive entertainment, which, not- 
withstanding the discussions of the Boston 
meeting, still materially interfered with seri- 
ous business. 
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Denver is so located as to afford opportu- 
nity for many short excursions to objects of 
interest, and the local committee were natur- 
ally anxious to have the visitors see their 
beautiful city to the best advantage. Theo- 
retically these diversions were for the ladies 
only, but experience proved that, as in former 
years, the necessity for male escorts was so 
great as to seriously deplete attendance at 
the Section meetings. 

At future conventions it is hoped that the 
Women’s Section, by providing other work 
for the ladies, will cause the postponement of 
these diversions until after the serious busi- 
ness of the convention has been concluded. 


<> 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE A. 
PH. A. CONVENTION. 


The entertainments in honor of the visiting 
ladies of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation given by the ladies of the Denver 
and State Associations were on an elaborate 
scale and of such a character as to indelibly 
stamp Denver and its fair hostesses forever 
on the minds of every visitor. 

The local women had organized themselves 
as the “Silent Partners” and the way they 
worked together in dipsensing hospitality to 
the strangers within their gates showed them 
to be very capable partners indeed. 

President Godding’s reception was held 
Monday evening in the ball room of the 
Brown Palace Hotel, and was followed by 
dancing. 

Tuesday morning the ladies and such of 
the men as could tear themselves away from 
the Section sessions were taken on a trolley 
ride to the foot hills, passing through several 
mining towns in the Clear Creek valley and 
stopping at Golden, one of the most beauti- 
fully situated mountain towns of Colorado, 
where is located the State School of Mines. 
As the car rolled along the scene was one for 
keen enjoyment; on the one hand the moun- 
tain streams, on the other the low lands cov- 
ered with vegetable gardens, alfalfa fields 
and brilliant wild flowers stretching away to 
the foot hills backed by the mountain peaks, 
some snow-capped, some lost in the clouds 
and others clearly defined against the blue 
sky, and over all the brilliant sunshine, a 
picture impressing itself deeply in the mem- 
ories of those unaccustomed to mountain 
scenery. 

Tuesday evening was given to a complimen- 
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tary concert and picture show in the Trinity 
M. E. Church. The program of vocal, violin 
and orchestra music was well selected and 
the artists were warmly applauded, but prob- 
ably the most interest centered in the piano 
playing of a little 12-year-old girl whose 
name did not appear in the program. At the 
close of the concert, Mr. E. G. Fine, a drug- 
gist of Boulder, Colo., showed a number of 
travelogue pictures which he had prepared 
from photographs taken in the Colorado 
mountains. Mr. Fine’s descriptions were 
very interesting and he held his audience in 
rapt attention for the balance of the evening. 

Wednesday morning the ladies were taken 
in automobiles on a “seeing-Denver trip,” 
after which none were inclined to criticise 
the Denver people for boosting their home 


city. 
In the afternoon of the same day special 
cars were provided to take the ladies to a 


matinee at Lakeside, where Belasco’s play, 
“The Easiest Way,” was presented by the 
Fealy-Durkin Stock Company. 

On Thursday the autos were again pressed 
into service and a trip was made to Wilmore’s 
Dahlia Farm, the finest of its kind in this 
country. Here were spread out in long beds 
dahlias from the common yard variety to 
those of immense size, beautiful gradations of 
color and unusual and wonderful structure, 
among which the visitors were allowed to 
roam at will. Blossoms were generously dis- 
tributed among the ladies and a pleasant half 
hour was spent with the flowers. One par- 
ticularly fine “fluffy ruffles” variety was 
named by the proprietor in honor of Dr. 
Rusby. On the return trip a stop was made 
at Inspiration Point, from which there is a 
fine view of the mountains and a panoramic 
view of the city. 

In the afternoon of Thursday a six-hand 
euchre party was given in the parlors of the 
Brown Palace Hotel. 

At 8 o’clock the ladies were given a toast 
banquet at the Albany Hotel. Two hundred 
ladies were seated at the prettily appointed 
tables. Mrs. R. H. McKenzie was charming 
as toastmistress, introducing the speakers 
with many witty and complimentary remarks 
suited to the occasion. The following toasts 
were responded to: 

“From the Seats of the Mighty,” Mrs. 
Shaffroth, wife of the Governor. 

“Tncompatibles,” Mrs. Godding of Boston. 
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“Druggists’ Sundries,” Mrs. Grenfel, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

“The Corner Drug Store,” Mrs. Storer. 

“Bread Pills,” Mrs. Robinson, a prominent 
political worker. 

“Strangers Within Our Gates,” Mrs. C. 
M. Ford, President of the Silent Partners. 


The favors were dainty souvenir spoons 
bearing the picture of the Welcome Arch in 
the bowl. 

This completed the program of entertain- 
ments planned especially for the ladies, al- 
though many private affairs were given dur- 
ing the week in honor of the visitors. The 
JOURNAL is pleased to officially convey the 
thanks of the ladies of the Association to the 
ladies of Denver and of the Colorado Phar- 
maceutical Association for their very gener- 
cus hospitality. 

On Friday the business sessions were dis- 
continued so that the members might join in 
the trip to Glacier Lake, the road to which 
leads through the famous “Switzerland Trail 
of America.” From 8 o’clock till noon the 
train carried the sightseers through pictur- 
esque canons, along mountain streams, the 
banks of which were dotted here and there 
with clumps of wild flowers, sighting occa- 
sionally a miner’s claim, through mining vil- 
lages nestled at the foot of the mountains; 
gradually rising higher and higher up the 
steep slopes and around the short turns; be- 
yond, the higher peaks holding aloft their 
snowy heads; around us, the vegetation grow- 
ing scantier with each ascending mile. 

At last we arrive at beautiful Glacier Lake 
and leave the train with orders to form the 
“bread line” to the baggage car which is 
plentifully supplied with box luncheons and 
iced drinks. Mountain air is conducive to 


hunger and it was not long until the long line - 


had been served and hunger appeased. 


After lunch a photograph was taken of the 
entire party (about 500 people), then the re- 
turn trip was commenced, with a repetition of 
the enjoyment of the going trip. 

The train was scheduled for a stop at 
Boulder and the party was met at the train by 
a brass band, automobiles and special cars for 
a trip through the city. A visit was made to 
the campus of the State University, then on 
to the Chautauqua grounds, where the visitors 
were served with refreshments on the lawn 
and enjoyed a wonderful view of the city and 
mountains and plains beyond. The citizens 
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and druggists of Boulder made the two-hour 
stop very pleasant, and the thanks of the As- 
sociation were voiced at the station by Mr. 
Walker of Texas. 

Only a literary genius could so press our 
language into service as to adequately de- 
scribe these mountains and the wonderful im- 
pression their ever-varying scenery makes on 
the mind of the traveler, but we believe none 
in the A. Ph. A. party failed to appreciate all 
the beauties of Colorado, and we know they 
all were appreciative of the lavish entertain- 
ment provided by the local druggists. 

Anna G. BAGLey. 


<> 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 11, 1912. 
To the Editor: 

In reading over the JourNAL I saw men- 
tion of Dr. Charles Caspari, Jr., for Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry. He is THE man 
for the place. 

Dr. Caspari taught me for three years at 
the University of Maryland, and I have never 
met a man with the knowledge, resourceful- 
ness and fairness he possesses. 

Could not resist the temptation to say a 
few words for him. Yours truly, 

LAWRENCE S. WILLIAMS. 


Obituaries and Memorials 


Persons having information of the death 
of members of the A. Ph. A. are requested 
to send the same promptly to J. W. England, 
415 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Informa- 
tion as to the age, activities in pharmacy, 
family, etc., of the deceased should be as 
complete as possible. When convenient a 
cabinet photograph should accompany data. 


<> 


EDWARD S. KELLEY. 


Edward S. Kelley passed away July 13, 
1912, in Worcester, Mass., after a short ill- 
ness of pneumonia. He was born in Frank- 
lin, N. H., December 4, 1847, and came to 
Boston when a young man and learned the 
drug business, in which he continued all his 
life. He was a member of the Classs of 1870 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
and was for seven years with T. Metcalf & 
Co. In 1870 he opened on Boylston street the 
first drug store in the then newly developed 
Back Bay district and remained in this loca- 
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tion for about thirty years, at first alone and 
later with William C. Durkee under the firm 
name of Kelley & Durkee. For the last five 
years he had been connected with Brewer & 
Co., of Worcester. 

He became an active member of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in 1872, 
and a life member since 1891, also a trustee 
and first vice president in 1882 and 1883. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts State 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Boston Drug- 
gists Association and formerly a member of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
He leaves two children, Elizabeth, wife of 
Raymond S. Fosgate, of Shrewsbury, Mass., 
and Dr. Jacob Sleeper Kelley, of Providence, 
R. I. Funeral services were held in Worces- 
ter, Monday, July 15, and the burial was at 
Franklin, N. H. J. W. E. 


Proceedings of the Doral 
Branches 


“All papers presented to the Association 
and its branches shall become the property of 
the Association, with the understanding that 
they are not to be published in any other 
publication than those of the Association, ex- 
cept by consent of the Committee on Publi- 
cation.”—Resolution adopted at the Boston 
Convention, 1911. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local 
Branches should be mailed to the editor on 
the day following the meeting, if possible. 
Minutes should be plainly written, or type- 
written, with wide spaces between the lines. 
Care should be taken to give proper names 
correctly, and manuscript Soul be signed by 
the reporter. <= 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH. 


The July outing of the St. Louis Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association was 
held July 17 at the Chain of Rocks, which is 
the source of the water supply to St. Louis. 
The members were provided with a special 
car through the courtesy of Prof. W. B. 
Montford, the chemist in charge of the de- 
partment, and he personally conducted the 
sight-seeing trip, and with the assistance of 
Messrs. Kornfeldt and Robertson of the Bis- 
sell’s Point Station, took the party over the 
entire system explaining the process of the 
water purification from a chemical point of 
view in detail. The outing was enjoyed both 
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from a pleasurable and educational stand- 
point. Among those who made up the trip 
were: Prof. Leo Suppan, A. C. Schulte, H. 


O. A. Huegel, Wm. K. Ilhardt, Chas. Gietner, 
Wm. Hickey, C. A. Buehler, Miss B. Cous- 
sens, Wm. Mackelden, P. L. Gain, A .J. 
Bretscher, Delta Coombs, W. A. Thomas, B. 
A. Burnett, Miss McCoussens, W. H. Lamont. 

The August outing will be held August 10, 
to Shaw’s Garden. 


W. H. Lamont, Sec’y. 
<> 


NEW YORK BRANCH. 

There was a meeting of the “Certification” 
Committee of the New York Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at the 
New York College of Pharmacy on Wednes- 
day, July 24, Messrs. Bigelow, Diekman, Las- 
coff, Raubenheimer, Roemer and Weinstein 
(for Mr. Diamond) being present. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider prelimi- 
narily a plan for certification of pharmacists. 
The committee will meet again in September 
te consider the matter further. 

HvucuH Craic, Sec’y. 


Council Business 


COUNCIL LETTER No. 23. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18, 1912. 
Members of the Council: 
Motion No. 46 (Election of Applicants for 
Membership from Nos. 236-285 inclusive) has 
received a majority of affirmative votes. 


Motion No. 47 (Election of Members). 
You are requested to vote on the following 
applications for membership: 


No. 286. Dayton Burt Garrison, Jr., Con- 
nell, Wash., rec. by C. W. Johnson and A. H. 
Dewey. 

No. 287. William Arthur Clizer, 5023 Wall 
St., Spokane, Wash., rec. by C. W. Johnson 
and A. H. Dewey. 

No. 288. Barry Franklyn Murphy, Demert 
Drug and Chemical Co., Spokane, Wash., rec. 
by C. W. Johnson and A. H. Dewey. 

No. 289. Fred Clayton Downs, Hayden, 
Col., rec. by F. W. Nitardy and S. L. Bres- 
ler. 


No. 290. William W. Green, Steamboat 
Springs, Col., rec. by S. L. Bresler and F. W. 
Nitardy. 

No. 291. Herbert Lock, Central City, Neb., 
rec. by Charles R. Sherman and C. M. Ford. 

No. 292. John Edward O’Brien, 1410 Dav- 
enport St., Omaha, Neb., rec. by Charles R. 
Sherman and C. M. Ford. 

No. 293. Frank E. Reynolds, Arapahoe, 
Neb., rec. by Charles R. Sherman and C. M. 
Ford. 

No. 294. Ellsworth Lovejoy Redfern, State 
House, Lincoln, Neb., rec. by C. M. Ford and 
D. J. Fink. 

No. 295. Wm. Joseph Meisburger, 3868 
Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by H. M. 
Whelpley and J. W. Mackelden. 

No. 296. Jacob Lieberstein, 2329 N. Union 
Pl., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by H. M. Whelpley 
and I. Ben. Miller. 

No. 297. Jesse Edmund Koppenbrink, 400 
Main St., Higginsville, Mo., rec. by I. Ben. 
Miller and H. M. Whelpley. 


No. 298. Orval James Cloughly, 5601 Eas- 
ton St., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by I. Ben. Miller 
and Arthur C. Schultz. 


No. 299. Mrs. Mary A. Stoughton, 255 
Smith St., Hartford, Conn., rec. by Chas. A. 
Rapelye and Thos. F. Main. 


No. 300. Ralph Lincoln Wardin, Nevada, 
Mo., rec. by Charles Gietner and H. M. 
Whelpley. 


No. 301. Samuel E. Ewing, Creston, Neb., 
rec. by Charles R. Sherman and J. H. Beal. 


No. 302. Bertis E. Downs, Welch, W. Va., 
rec. by Alfred Walker and J. H. Beal. 


No. 304. Karl O. Cyrus, 420 Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn., rec. by Chas. A. Rapelye 
and Thos. F. Main. 


No. 305. Gustave O. Cartier, 780 Main St., 
Willimantic, Conn., rec. by Chas. A. Rapelye 
and Thos. F. Main. 


No. 306. Walter Dickson Adams, Forney, 
Texas, rec. by Jacob Schrodt and E. G. 
Eberle. 

No. 307. John Helfman, 107 Eliot St., De- 
troit, Mich., rec. by Harry B. Mason and 
Joseph Helfman. 

No. 308. Wm. Beukma, 2217 Glenarm Pl, 
Denver, Col., rec. by S. L. Bresler and F. W. 
Nitardy. 
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No. 309. Edgar R. Thome, care O. F. 
Schmid Chemical Co., Jackson, Mich., rec. by 
Chas. Caspari, Jr.. and Hy P. Hynson. 


No. 310. Mason Gaylord Beebe, 75 Church 
St., Burlington, Vt., rec. by Elie H. LaPierre 
and C. Herbert Packard. 


No. 311. Irving Lewis Emerson, 361 Main 
St., Grand Junction, Col., rec. by F. W. Ni- 
tardy and Chas. M. Ford. 


No. 312. Robert Smith Killey, 680 S. Mill 
St., Aspen, Col., rec. by F. W. Nitardy and 
Chas. M. Ford. 


No. 313. John Zieg, 35 Second St., San 
Francisco, Cal., rec. by Fred I. Lackenbach. 


No. 314. Curtis Darius Reed, Pomeroy, 
Ohio, rec. by Lewis C. Hopp and J. H. Beal. 


No. 315. George F. Reiser, 1101 Washing- 
ton St., Toledo, Ohio, rec. by John C. Wal- 
lace and J. H. Beal. 


No. 316. Ernest C. Davis, 11 N. Howard 
St., Akron, Ohio, rec. by Frank H. Freericks 
and Edw. Voss, Jr. 


No. 317. Charles O. Hoffman, Arcanum, 
Ohio, rec. by Frank H. Freericks and Edw. 
Voss, Jr. 


No. 318. Ralph C. Benedum, Station A, 
East Liverpool, Ohio, rec. by J. H. Beal and 
Geo. B. Kauffman. 


No. 319. F. D. Christian, Cor. Ohio Ave. 
and Poplar St., Sidney, Ohio, rec. by Geo. B. 
Kauffman and J. H. Beal. 


No. 320. John B. Michels, El Paso, IIL, 
rec. by W. B. Day and J. W. England. 


No. 321. Allen Thomas Stewart, Denton, 
Kansas, rec. by M. Noll and Robert Noll. 


No. 322. Edward Albert Sinclair, Main 
St., Troy, Kansas, rec. by M. Noll and Robert 
Noll. 


No. 323. Ernest Arias, Sergeant Hospital 
Corps, U. S. Army, Field Hospital No. 4, 
Fort Wm. McKinley, P. L., rec. by C. Cooper 
Young and Francis J. Eisenman. 


No. 324. Gilbert H. Goosey, Sergeant 1st 
Class, Hospita Corps, U. S. Army, Camp John 
Hay, Benguet, P. L, rec. by Wm. B. Day and 
C. Cooper Young. 


No. 325. Earl F. Greene, Sergeant 1st 
Class, Hospital Corps, U. S. Army, Camp 
Gregg, Bayambang, P. I. rec. by Wm. B, 
Day and C. Cooper Young. 
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No. 326. John Francis Leonard, Sergeant 
Hospital Corps, U. S. Army, Regan Bar- 
racks, Legaspi, P. I, rec. by Wm. B. Day and 
C. Cooper Young. 

No. 327. Emanuel Newman, Sergeant 
Hospital Corps, U. S. Army, care Chief Sur- 
geon, Philippine Division, Manila, P. I., rec. 
by Wm. B. Day and C. Cooper Young. 

No. 328. Edward B. Sires, Sergeant Hos- 
pital Corps, U. S. Army, Camp Gregg, Ba- 
yambang, P. I., rec. by C. Cooper Young and 
Wm. B. Day. 

No. 329. Samuel Smelsey, Augur_ Bar- 
racks, Jolo, P. 1, rec. by Wm. B. Day and J. 
W. England. 

No. 330. James William Grose, Augur 
Barracks, Jolo, P. I, rec. by Wm. B. Day 
and J. W. England. 

No. 331. Carl S. Benche, Jolo, P. I., rec. 
by Wm. B. Day and J. W. England. 


J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
415 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Changes of Address 


( 
f 


All changes of address of members should 
be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 

The Association will not be responsible for 
non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JourNAL unless notice of 
change of address is received before ship- 
ment or mailing. 

Both the old and the new address should 
be given, thus: 


Henry MILton, 
From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications 
or in the official records should be given, and 
mames should be plainly written, or type- 
written. 

<>. 


GrorGe H. KNow_ton, 
From 728 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 
To 782 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 


Horace O. DAHLIN, 
From 6731 Reynolds, Pittsburg, Pa. 
To 5406 Black St., East Liberty Sta., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Smas H. Moore, 
From 525 3d Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
To 812 Jackson, Sioux City, lowa. 


Dr. Byron F. Dawson, 
From R. F. D. No. 1, Modesto, Cal. 
To Corning, Tehama Co., Cal. 


Francis McQuILLEN, 
From 7301 Vincennes Road, Chicago, III. 
To 7305 Vincennes Road, Englewood Sta., 
Chicago, III. 


J. F. 
From U. S. S. Solace, care Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 
To Cumberland Court, Annapolis, Md. 


Jesse D. Honces, 
From Little Rock, Ark. 
To residence unknown. 


A. M. 
From Oriente, Cuba. 
To residence unknown. 


W. L. Scovitte, 
From 805 2d St., Detroit, Mich. 
To 81 Melbourne Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


J. W. SPENCER, 
From Monroe, La. 
To residence unknown. 


H. A. LANGENHAN, 
From 415 N. Park, Madison, Wis. 
To 901 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 


J. A. W. Luck, 
From 415 Hotel Arcade, Oakland, Cal. 
To The Bachelors, 1448 Jackson St., Oak- 
land, Cal. 


J. M. LAwreENCE, 
From Manila, P. I. 
lo residence unknown. 


E. C. KAuFFMAN, 
From Ft. Hancock, N. J. 
To Field Hosp. No. 1, Ft. D. A. Russell, 
Wyo. 


R. E. 
From 109 Hillside Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
To Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D.C. 


Cuas. E. Laturop, 
From 1324 N. 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 
To 3914 Davenport, Omaha, Neb. 


Ser. JAMES SWEENEY, 
From Col. Barracks, Columbus, O. 
To Ft. Wayne, Mich. 


Harotp B. MEApE, 
From 133 E St., Washington, D. C. 
To 831 Allison St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Wititram W. Hate, 
From The Clarion, 1495 Newton, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
To The Isabella, 1483 Newton St. N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 


T. F. CANNON, 
From 160 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, III. 
To 319 W. Randolph St., Canal Sta., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


a¢ 
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L. C. Sigss, J. FISCHER, 
From Alexandria, La. From P. O. Box 520, Santa Fe, N. M. 
To Box 646, Hammond, La. To 232 San Francisco, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Miss RENNA SMITH, F. E. ReyNotps, 
From 821 Macon, Ft. Worth, Texas. From Arapahoe, Neb. 
To 700 Texas St., Ft. Worth, Texas. To Neleigh, Neb. 
Isaac A. MYERSON, Mrs. Mary A. STOUGHTON, 
From 1015 Tiffany St., New York, N. Y. From 255 Smith St., Hartford, Conn. 
To Kelly St. and 165th, New York, N. Y. To 752 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 
M. T. MEIXNeEr, W. F. 
From 14 W. Polk St., Chicago, III. From Macon, Ga. 
To Cook Co. Hospital, Chicago, III. To Lafayette, Ind., care Purdue Univ. 
R. S. Noaks, Roy M. Sou t, 
From Teralto, San Diego Co., Cal. From Pittsburg, Pa. 


To U. S. National Cemetery, Presidio of To Prospect, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
ARTHUR NEVILLE, 


GLENN F, CoLeMAN, From Ft. Mackenzie, Wyo. 
From 4172 E, 94, Cleveland, O. To Military Hosp., Augur Barracks, Jolo, 
To 516 E. 114, Cleveland, O. P. I. 


Cassius M. Rmey Francis E. Brpsins, 
From 1945 Runckle St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
he To 4346 Cornelius Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


> Mitton T. Esterty, 

F. x. DEMERS, From Ft. Mason, San Francisco, Cal. 
From 39 ranklin St., Lawrence, Mass. To Ft. Winfield Scott, Presidio Sta., San 
To 84 S. Broadway, Lawrence, Mass. Francisco, Cal. 

M. Lee Roserts, M. LEE ALBERTS, 

From 357 Locust St., Valparaiso, Ind. From 357 Locust St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
To 718 Broadway, care Bell Drug Store, To 718 Broadway, care Bell Drug Co., 
Gary, Ind. Gary, Ind. ; 


THE RULE OF DEMAGOGY. 


The self-seeking demagogue starts out with the captivating doctrine of the rule 
of the people, but he ends with the dangerous despotism of one-man rule, the rule 
of himself. He seduces the unwary with his initial promise of the restoration of 
popular vote. And this is the easier to do by advocacy of schemes of direct gov- 
ernment whereby the people are assured they may become their own rulers by 
the simple process of reducing to impotence their governors, their legislators, and 
even their judges. The people are to gain self-rule by destroying the independence 
and undermining the responsibility of the representatives they themselves have 
chosen to make, to interpret and to execute their laws. The initiative, the referen- 
dum and the recall thus lend themselves admirably to the demagogue’s scheme 
of making himself an autocrat. : 

This scheme of direct government is today proclaimed as a mark of progres- 
Siveness in government. In fact, nothing could be more reactionary. It is as 
old as history. It was tried in ancient Greece and it failed. It was tried in ancient 
Rome and it failed. It led always to either anarchy or despotism.—Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schuman. 
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HOUSE-FLIES AND BACTERIA. 


The ubiquitous house-fly stands convicted as a disseminator of pathogenic 
bacteria and a carrier of contagion. Ever since the investigaion of the spread of 
typhoid fever in the United States military camps during the Spanish War of 1898, 
the evidence has been accumulating, until today there is no escape from the 
charges against this tantalizing insect. Every far-reaching probe into sanitary 
problems is liable to disclose conditions hitherto quite unsuspected; and the in- 
dictments already brought against the house-fly during the past few years charge 
responsibility for a long category of dysentery, diphtheria, erysipelas, contagious 
ophthalmia, cerebrospinal meningitis, anthrax and possibly small-pox, in addition 
to typhoid fever. 

Whether all of these charges will stand in the light of scientific investigation 
remains to be seen. It is important, not so much in justice to the accused insect 
as because of the hygienic and prophylactic measures which are dependent 
thereon, that the questions here raised be authoritatively settled. In the case of 
the infections of fecal origin, particularly typhoid, the evidence appears to be - 
quite complete. But are we not in danger of distracting attention from much 
more important factors by blindly encouraging a hyperenthusiasm for a single 
sanitary propaganda and fixing our hygienic viewpoint at a single center? This 
type of hysteria is by no means unknown in the history of public questions. It is 
constantly cropping out in the management of profound political and social prob- 
lems. Perhaps it was with an appreciation of such tendencies that Dr. Torrey, of 
the Loomis Laboratory in New York City recently wrote: 


“Although the guilt of the house-fly has been clearly established in certain in- 
stances as a typhoid-spreader, the relative importance of this vehicle of trans- 
mission as compared with the other well-known methods of transfer has been by 
no means clearly established. What is, perhaps, a timely warniing of the danger, 
as regards the popular mind, of overemphasis being laid on this mode of trans- 
mission has recently been voiced by Chapin. He believes that unwarranted faith 
in the iniquity of these insects may lead o the neglect of the far more serious 
danger of contact infection, and that a failure of a decrease in the death-rate from 
typhoid after an enthusiastic antifly campaign would tend to bring discredit on 
the well-grounded warnings of health officers. It is probable,’ he concludes, ‘that 
under certain conditions, as in military and civil camps, and in filthy commnities 
without sewerage, insects, especially flies, may be an important factor in the 
spread of fecal-borne diseases, but there is no evidence that in the average city the 
house-fly is a factor of great moment in the dissemination of disease—Journal 


A.M. A. 


